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CHAPTER I. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD. 

In the village in which Prosper was born, great import¬ 
ance was attached to the influence of names. Although 
there were two or three Amys who had found out the 
way to make people hate them, and several Felixes* who 
were not happy, every one was astonished at the mis¬ 
fortunes which overwhelmed Prosper Dumoulin from his 
very birth—that poor child to whom his parents, his 
godfather and his godmother, had all said, Prosper / 
Prosper first beheld the light at the finest season of 
the year,—the time of harvest; his godfather was the 
proprietor of the little farm which his father cultivated; 
and his godmother, a great lady of the neighbouring town. 
A week after his baptism, which, according to the gossips 
of the place, was magnificent , Prosper was preserved, as if 
by a miracle, from the flames which devoured the farm ; 
his mother died of fright, and his father, foreseeing that 
the little he possessed would fall into the hands of the 

* Amy means friendly or amiable, and Felix happy. 
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lawyers, as he was responsible for the farm buildings 
destroyed by the fire, sank, while still young, under this 
crowd of misfortunes; and Prosper, now an orphan, I 
was left with no other resource than that afforded by the 
generosity of a poor young woman, already burdened 
with a family of her own, but who, nevertheless, had 
been the first to come forward, and offer to nurse the 
infant so miraculously saved from the flames. 

The love which Marianne felt for her nursling' be¬ 
came only the stronger in proportion as she found 
him abandoned by all belonging to him. Amongst the 
numerous relatives, both of his father and mother, there 
were none who cared to adopt the orphan boy; they 
made great promises for the future, but, for the present, 
he was left to Marianne, and Marianne regarded him as a 
seventh child, sent to her by Heaven to love and to bring 
up, even as she brought up and loved all the others. 

Michael, the woodcutter, Marianne’s husband, how¬ 
ever, looked with no very kindly eye on this stranger, 
to whom he owed nothing, and who thus came to 
diminish their already scanty means of subsistence. To 
support himself and his family, Michael worked as a 
day-labourer, when he could find no better employment, 
while Marianne diligently toiled at her spinning-wheel. 
Although the necessaries of life are by no means so 
numerous or expensive in a village as in a city, yet, with 
means so limited as theirs, it was a difficult matter to 
reach the end of the year without incurring some little 
debts; and, as Prosper advanced in years, Michael be¬ 
came more and more harsh towards the poor child; 
sometimes depriving him of his dinner or his supper as a 
punishment for some piece of youthful mischief which 
did not deserve such harsh treatment. 
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Prosper, young as he was, felt the injustice of his 
fosterfather. He did not complain, he did not weep; at 
least he was not seen to do so; but he often repeated to 
himself, “ When I am bigger, I will not stay, I will go 
far away!” And he would have gone as it was, had 
he not been checked by the fear of grieving Marianne. 

He loved his nurse as only strong minds can love, 
with deep, though quietly-displayed feelings. A witness 
to the ill treatment she had to bear from her husband, 
whose temper was naturally violent, Prosper with diffi¬ 
culty kept down his artless indignation, and he often said 
to Marianne, “ Mother, when I am older, you shall not 
cry; I will go far away, all alone; and when I have gained 
a great deal of money, I will come back and fetch you; 
and then we will go and live in the town, and you shall 
have beautiful dresses and caps, and ray brothers shall 
all be young gentlemen, and my sisters young ladies.” 
There he would break off. 

Marianne would then say to him, t€ But your father— 
you say nothing about him ? ” 

“ I think of him, however,” the child would reply, with 
a serious air: “ I will give him some money too.— 
But he shall not come with us, to punish me when I do 
not deserve it, and to beat you when he has been to the 
tavern. Oh, yes; he shall have money also, and he may 
go the tavern as much as he pleases, but he shall not 
come and live with us.” 

And on this point Marianne could not shake Prospers 
determination. 

“I know very well that he owes me nothing,” he 
would reply to the representations of his nurse. “I 
know, too, that he has a right to say that I eat his 
children’s bread; but it is not my fault. You, mother, 
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you never tell me-so! And then I work as hard as I 
can in making faggots; it is not my fault if I am not 
bigger and stronger, and yet he beats me for it! Yes, 
he shall have money when I get it, but he shall not 
come and live with us.” 

Prosper was the least turbulent of all the children of 
the village. Possessing an intelligence beyond his years, 
and uniting firmness with kindness, he was loved and 
obeyed by all his companions. It was Prosper who 
directed their games ; it was he who found a remedy for 
everything , as they said; and if on Sundays, at church, 
the sons of the rich farmers managed, by their fine clothes 
and the place they occupied, to make a better figure, 
everywhere else—in the woods, in the fields—on the 
village green—Prosper was foremost amongst them, as the 
most courageous, the most skilful, the most intelligent— 
in fact, the leader. 

One day, a distant relation of his mother’s felt ashamed 
to leave the child any longer a burden on poor people, 
and engaged Prosper, therefore, to take care of his 
sheep. Then commenced a new life for Prosper, who 
had now the satisfaction of gaining his bread by his own 
labour. He was but ten years old at this time, but he 
was richly gifted by nature; and during the long hours 
which he passed in wandering over the fields with his 
flock, powers which had hitherto lain dormant began to 
be awakened in his mind. 

Preed from a yoke which kept him constantly tied 
down to rude labours, he had not yet been able to in¬ 
dulge in the dreams for which his spirit yearned; now 
he could indulge in such visions. He knew nothing of 
the world, he was ignorant of the great things effected 
by the genius and industry of man; and yet he had 
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within him an instinct so vivid and so just that he found 
himself led on to make real discoveries . They were no 
doubt mingled with many errors, the result of bis inex¬ 
perience and ignorance, but still they were discoveries , 
since nobody had put him in the way; and he succeeded 
in finding out many things which he had never learned. 

One of the favourite spots in which he loved to in¬ 
dulge in these day-dreams was a meadow not far from the 
high road. Whilst his flock was quietly feeding, guarded 
by his dogs, he abandoned himself to the various thoughts 
suggested by the sight of a traveller striding rapidly 
along the road, or of a waggoner slowly walking beside 
his horses; by a diligence filled with passengers; or by 
a post-chaise raising clouds of dust as it dashed by with 
the rapidity of lightning. Prosper followed them as far 
as his eye could reach, and farther still in imagination; 
he pictured them, in his fancy, pursuing their course 
onward, without ever reaching the end of their journey; 
because the world is without end. How numerous were 
their supposed adventures! Assuredly, not one of them 
bore any resemblance to those of actual life; they be¬ 
longed entirely to that world of fancies, the fugitive 
impressions of which escape the memory when at a later 
period one seeks to recall them, to enjoy again their 
delightful dreaminess. 

Whilst his mind was thus absorbed, Prosper busied 
his fingers in carving sheep, dogs, and even little men, in 
bits of poplar-wood, and his work became every day more 
skilful; while every day he took a more lively pleasure 
in an occupation which enabled him to procure, by 
exchanges with other children, many little trifles which 
he felt a desire to possess. Sometimes, even, he received 
orders for his figures, and more than one “ Madonna*” 
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the work of his hands, adorned the mantelpiece of different 
houses in the village. 

Another lad would have been contented with this 
success, but Prosper craved something beyond gaining 
such things as a leathern collar for his favourite dog, 
some fruit, or white bread or milk, a pair of sabots, or a 
new straw hat. There was, moreover, another feeling 
which warmed his heart—that which animates the artist 
—which drives him forward, even against his own in¬ 
terest—in a word, it was Genius. Yes, Prosper had 
genius, the genius of sculpture. This genius already 
guided his inexperienced hand. Had there been any one 
in the village capable of judging of the merits of the 
little shepherd’s productions, he could scarcely have be¬ 
lieved that these statuettes, less remarkable for the finish 
of the work or the delicacy of the features, than for the 
accuracy of their proportions—that these animals, so well 
modelled, and so happily caught in their attitudes and 
habits, were the work of a child of ten years old, and 
that this child had learned to execute these things with¬ 
out any aid from others. 

It is easy enough, in inventing stories for books, to 
give to the great men described an opportunity for dis¬ 
playing their genius, and for opening out a career. In 
real life, the most simple occurrence is often sufficient 
to produce a change in fortune. Prosper was about to 
prove this; but he had also to learn that this good 
fortune depends in some measure upon ourselves—upon 
our own efforts, upon our own industry; and that the 
chance which reveals our talent to us is useless, and 
sometimes even dangerous, unless we exert all our 
powers to triumph over the obstacles which obstruct our 
path. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE YOUNG MODELLEB. 

One morning, while Prosper was crossing a meadow, 
in which he often indulged in his favourite day-dreams, 
without troubling himself much whether his sheep might 
not wander away to browse upon the young shoots of 
the trees, he heard a voice singing, but not as the people 
in the village sang. This voice, at once strong and lively, 
attracted attention by its unusual sounds. 

The young shepherd paused, advanced a step, then 
another, and thus came within a short distance of a bush, 
which grew from the clefts of some rocks, and hung 
over the limpid waters of a brook. It was under this 
bush that he was accustomed to seek shelter on stormy 
days; but at this time the place was occupied by the 
singer. Prosper pushed aside the foliage a little, and 
advanced still farther. Soon his attention was completely 
riveted by what he beheld, and he no longer listened to 
the vocal melody which still continued without inter¬ 
ruption. 

Around the singer, who could not be more than four¬ 
teen years of age, were scattered various tools, some 
wooden bowls, and some old torn engravings, with frag¬ 
ments of little statues and antique vases. Squatting upon 
his heels, he repeatedly kneaded the greyish clay in one of 
the bowls, while with another he drew some water, mixed 
it with the clay, from which he carefully removed the 
gravel, then threw away a portion of this water in order 
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to add fresh; and when the clay, which he still continued 
to mix or knead, appeared to him sufficiently cleansed, 
he added it to a rather large heap of similar earth beside 
him. 

Meanwhile, the echoes continued to give back the 
burden of a song in a foreign language, at the end of 
each verse, and repeating with the most varied modu¬ 
lations, the words: 

** Nina, Nina, Nina,' Nina, non dir di no ! ,f * 

When the washing of the earth was over, the singer 
carefully cleaned his bowls ; he then took a large ball of 
the earth or clay, and recommenced his kneading, but 
without using water; from time to time he looked at 
the engravings which lay scattered around him, and at 
his fragments of busts and statues, and although he still 
sang on, it was evident .that he no longer paid the same 
attention to the words. 

Suddenly he arose, took up his travelling-stick, which 
had a point like a stake, and with the assistance of a 
stone drove it into the ground; he then placed upon 
its top the ball of clay, which soon, under his hands, 
became longer in shape, and took a more accurate form. 

As his work advanced, the singer became more silent, 
and only sang at intervals. He then whistled; by degrees 
his whistling also .ceased- All the powers of his mind 
seemed absorbed in his work. Prosper experienced the 
same effect; as for him, he had .neither sung nor whistled, 
he merely breathed. Now, however, be held his breath. 

Under the skilful finger of the. young modeller, the 
clay was soon rounded into the form of a head, crowned 
with a little cocked hat; the neck was encircled by 

•* ‘‘Nina^Nina,.Nina* Nina, say naft nay I ** 
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a military collar; a cockade and cord soon became visible 
on the hat, and coat-buttons upon the chest. 

All at once the singer ran to the brook, took some 
water in the hollow of his hand, appeared to drink, and 
immediately returned; stepping back a little, he then 
squirted the water from his lips in a kind of small rain 
upon the bust he was modelling, and resumed his work 
with increased energy. This time he made use succes¬ 
sively of the different kinds of wooden knives which 
were scattered on the grass around him, and which pre¬ 
sented a variety of forms; some being flattened at the 
end, some notched, and others again furnished with a 
small kind of teeth, more or less fine. And thus the 
features of the face were made out, the masses of hair 
separated and divided, and the twists of the epaulettes 
properly corded. Sometimes with a tool called a boaster , 
a sort of thin-bladed knife, sometimes with his fingers, 
the young singer managed to polish the clay. All at once 
he cried out, in Italian, “ Corpo di Bacco! eccolo /” 
(By Bacchus! that’s it!) He then went to a little 
distance, examined his work by turning it about in all 
directions, and, when satisfied with it, he would again 
resume his singing, without in any degree diminishing 
his activity. 

He then poured some water and a * very fine white 
powder into one of the bowls, which be had previously 
taken care to coat with oilhe also coated the bust he had 
just completed with oil, and taking a large-paint-brush, he 
dipped it into the bowl, which contained a substance of 
about the consistency, of thin batter, and covered the bust 
with a white layer of this. This operation so completely 
absorbed the attention of the young artist that he forgot 
to sing. He went to work with minute attention, but 
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yet rapidly. As soon as it was terminated, he opened 
his wallet, and drew from it a ball of coarse thread, and 
with this thread, commencing at the lower and back 
part of the bust, he traced a line, which divided it into 
two equal parts; for this line regularly followed the forms 
of the hat, the forehead, the nose, the mouth, the chin, 
the throat, and the chest. No sooner had he finished 
than, without losing an instant, he covered the bust with 
a second white coating, thicker than the first. That 
done, he again began to knead some clay; but soon 
returning to the bust, he examined it for a few moments 
in silence, and taking the thread by both ends, he raised 
it forcibly, and thus divided the white mask into two 
parts. He oiled the edges of the division thus made, by 
means of a feather which the wind had blown towards 
him, and again began to work the clay, singing more 
gaily than before. 

When the white mask appeared to him sufficiently set 
to allow of his handling the bust, he stretched out upon 
the grass a piece of old linen, cautiously removed the 
bust from the pivot, and laid it carefully upon the 
ground. 

After this the stake or pivot was again capped with 
a fresh ball of clay, which became lengthened out much 
more than the first, under the hands of the modeller, 
who often consulted an old engraving, suspended before 
him to the bough of a tree, and which represented two 
antique vases of different forms. When the rough copy 
of one of these vases was completed, the young man took 
his measurements, lightly marked the divisions, and 
carved some ornaments upon the border, and round the 
body of the vase. He alternately made use of those 
wooden knives, known by sculptors under the names of 
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"boaster , scraper , and scorper , and with their aid he soon 
hollowed the grooves round the rim of the vase, and 
modelled in relief the vine-leaves which ran beneath. 

The vase being thus far completed, the young modeller 
then proceeded in the same way as for the bust; covering 
it with a white coating, dividing it in two by means of the 
thread; he then placed it on the ground by the side of 
the bust. Another vase, exactly similar, was soon formed ; 
to the vase succeeded comic figures, which the young 
artist created from his own imagination, and without 
consulting any engraving. He often laughed violently 
as he contemplated his grotesque creations, to which he 
addressed a host of words, full of fun, no doubt, but 
which Prosper could not understand. 

Poor Prosper! there he stood, motionless, voiceless, 
breathless; his cheeks flushed, his eyes sparkling, his 
heart beating, his blood boiling, his brain fermenting; he 
knew not the meaning of the words, modeller, sculptor, 
and statuary, and yet he felt that he was all these. He 
believed that he was capable of accomplishing even more 
than he then beheld, and yet he greatly admired this 
young man; he felt for him a kind of veneration, which 
was increased by those foreign accents that for the first 
time fell upon his ear. He regarded him as a being 
apart, a mysterious being, and altogether wonderful. 

The young modeller still continued his labours. Pro¬ 
vided with a long thin knife, he skilfully separated in 
two, by following the division made by the thread, the 
bust, the vases, and the grotesque figures. He then 
made use of the same knife, and of an iron hook, to 
remove the still soft clay, which left the hard white 
crust encompassing it, as the nut leaves its shell, some¬ 
times retaining the full impression it had received. 
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Prosper could not in the least comprehend the con¬ 
tempt with which the young stranger flung away the 
broken fragments of his work; fragments . which he 
would joyfully have picked up had he dared to show him¬ 
self ; but this he would not venture to do. He was timid, 
and, besides, he was afraid of being thought a thief. 

The young modeller again began to sing, keeping time 
by stirring a kind of batter, into which Prosper thought 
he saw him put some flour. This flour was plaster of 
Paris, already sifted, and was taken from a half-empty 
bag contained within the wallet. This was the bolter , 
containing inside a network or sieve, through which the 
plaster had to be passed before it could be used. But 
Prosper, who had never left his native village, where 
most of the houses were built of mud and rough uncut 
stone, scarcely knew the names of the materials used 
elsewhere in the construction of the simplest dwellings; 
and as he had had no opportunity of seeing, and still 
less of asking questions, he was almost wholly ignorant 
of the commonest details of industrial art, and might 
well be puzzled at what he now saw. 

Prom time to time the young modeller opened his 
bolting-machine at the lower end, and emptied the sifted 
plaster into a bowl, and casting away the refuse, took 
fresh; occasionally, too, he left his work to go and examine 
his moulds, in order to ascertain that no fragments of 
the clay were left inside. 

The sifting continued until the plaster was exhausted; 
then the young workman began to oil with his fingers 
the interior of the masks, joined the two edges, kept 
them together with bands of different colours, and covered 
the division with clay. When all his moulds were thus 
prepared, he began to temper the plaster, allowed it ta 
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set for a moment, and poured it, while of the consistency 
of thin batter, into one of the moulds which he had 
previously turned bottom upwards; that is to say, it was 
from the lower end that he filled the hollow of the busts, 
and by the foot the hollow of the vases and grotesque 
figures; taking care, as he did so, to shake the mould, in 
order that the plaster might be equally distributed, and 
penetrate into the smallest mouldings. 

The activity displayed in these operations was even 
greater than what the artist had previously manifested ; 
but his plaster failed, and in a moment of annoyance he 
broke and crushed beneath his feet the mould he was 
unable to fill. Prosper at this uttered an involuntary cry. 
The young modeller turned his head in the direction of 
the sound; but the thick foliage concealed from him the 
little shepherd, who drew back ashamed to some distance. 
The young workman then resumed his employment. He 
very cleverly managed to find upon the grass a suitable 
place for each of his moulds, which he propped up by the 
aid of branches of trees and stones in a perpendicular 
position, with the lower side uppermost. 

Prosper now drew closer. Por nearly three hours he 
bad passed from one surprise to another; but his aston¬ 
ishment was still greater when he beheld the young 
stranger take from the moulds the bust, the vases, and 
the grotesques , or comic figures. With the point of his 
long knife he raised the half of the mould, which easily 
detached itself and fell in pieces upon the ground. The 
same knife afterwards served to pare , that is to say, 
to efface the traces of junction formed by the division¬ 
line of the mould. By degrees each figure was placed 
upon a board, which Prosper had not until then observed. 
This board was furnished with several wooden pegs, 
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intended to enter the opening at the foot of the busts 
and vases, and to keep them in their places. 

All the pegs on the board were not covered with 
figures—in fact, many were wanting; as the plaster had 
failed. 

In a short time, the young modeller had cleaned his 
tools and bowls, and gathered together his drawings and 
engravings. All these things he inclosed in his wallet, 
slung this over his shoulders, placed the board upon his 
head, and gaily bent his steps towards the high road. 

Prosper followed him at a distance for some time. He 
felt unwilling so soon to lose sight of those figures, 
formed under his eyes; he longed to obtain at least one 
of them. Never had he so deeply felt his poverty. It 
was in order to sell them, no doubt, that the young 
stranger had cast them; and Prosper was so poor that he 
had nothing to offer in exchange in place of money. 

The barking of his dogs suddenly recalled him to 
his duty. Two or three times had they already come 
and dragged him by the coat, as if to ask for orders. 
Prosper retraced his steps, carefully collected all the 
fragments he could find, filled his pockets and his bag 
with them, and at last conducted his flock to their accus¬ 
tomed pasture. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TALENT UNFOLDED. 

Pbom that day Prospers dreams and amusements had 
a fixed aim. Chance, in rendering him a spectator of the 
labours of one of those young Italian modellers who 
travel through Europe at different seasons of the year, 
and who occasionally turn out to be great artists, had 
given a new direction to his thoughts. These thoughts 
did not extend beyond the ambition of making little 
statuettes, and reproducing in his turn the small bust of 
the Emperor, or of some other person. Prosper did not 
even think of the advantages he might, at a later period, 
derive from these things. At eleven years of age we are 
not very far-sighted: we live from day to day without 
taking care for the morrow, fully engrossed by the joy or 
suffering of the present moment. 

Besides, his many unsuccessful attempts would have 
been sufficient to disgust Prosper, had his head been 
filled only with ideas of gain, instead of with those 
artistic feelings which give the power of overcoming ob¬ 
stacles and the courage necessary to conquer difficulties. 

He soon became very skilful in carving wood, and had 
actually made boasters , scrapers, and scarpers , without 
once imagining that he really possessed the instruments so 
called ; he had succeeded equally well, by dint of patience 
and perseverance, in hollowing a kind of bowl; and he 
procured some of the greyish clay, of which there were 
abundant beds not far from the brook; but how many 
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fruitless efforts, how many unsuccessful attempts, did he 
not make before he was able properly to prepare the 
primary material ? For poor Prosper had everything to 
contrive, everything to discover. 

While kneading the clay, his brain was busily at work. 
A vague feeling told him that more might be accom¬ 
plished than he had seen: he wanted to cut in stone, in 
hardened clay, as he cut in wood; he first tried upon 
trees, stripped of their bark, carving figures upon them, 
more or less fantastic; then he returned to modelling in 
clay. These were the two principal occupations of his 
life, his daily work, his amusement—his dearest plea¬ 
sure ; and yet without any one to encourage him, with¬ 
out any one to say “ Go on!” nevertheless, poor Prosper 
went on. 

He had discovered among the rocks a kind of niche, 
and this nidie was daily enriched by him with some new 
treasure. He often spent whole days in examining the 
fruits of bo much trouble; he criticized himself, he com¬ 
pared the statues that adorned the churches with the 
imperfect copies which he had made, and pitilessly 
destroyed all that he considered too defective, in order 
to begin anew. It was long a source of grief to him, that 
he could not procure plaster, for he bad at last found out 
what the white material was with which the young 
stranger had covered his clay models as with a mask, and 
had also made use of to cast figures in the moulds. 

Having collected some of the broken pieces, Prosper 
had shown them to a companion better informed than 
himself, and learnt some of the properties of plaster. 
However^ he consoled himself for his inability to procure 
any by the thought, that before reproducing figures in 
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plaster, it was necessary he should first acquire the skill 
to mould them in clay. 

All that Prosper had hitherto done was so re¬ 
markable, that any one who had seen his productions 
might very well have doubted of their being the work 
of a poor little shepherd-boy under twelve years of age, 
unable to read or write, and who had never received the 
slightest instruction in drawing or modelling. No en¬ 
couragement had yet fallen, like a beneficent dew, to 
nourish this youthful talent to which chance had given 
a right direction; and yet his days did not pass un- 
profitably: Prosper continued to make real progress. 

One morning, when he was more pleased with himself 
than usual, he determined to take his foster-mother into 
his confidence. 

What was Marianne’s surprise when, on the following 
day, having reached the place of meeting appointed by 
Prosper, in the little meadow, she beheld the beauti¬ 
ful collection of figures, great and small, of busts and 
vases of all forms, which had been created by the hands 
of her nursling. 

“ My dear child,” she exclaimed, with an expression 
of great joy, “ is it you who have done all this; who¬ 
ever could have put such an idea into your head ? ” 

Prosper related the adventure in which the young 
stranger played so important a part. He was delighted 
to have some one to whom he could confide the secret 
which so filled his mind and possessed his heart. 

<4 Why did you not tell me of this before?” said 
Marianne. 

Prosper could scarcely tell the reason. He had become 
almost wild since he had lived in the fields absolutely 
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alone with his dogs and his flock; and what he now 
feared more than ever was to be brought into any com¬ 
munication with his foster-father. He only saw him 
for a moment on Sundays ; but that moment was 
sufficient to render him sad for some hours at least. 
The excesses to which Michael abandoned himself in¬ 
creased his ill-humour and injustice towards this child, 
against whom, though no longer a burden to him, he 
still retained a sort of rancour, on account of the tender¬ 
ness which Marianne had for so many years shown him. 

Prosper had not much difficulty in obtaining from his 
nurse a promise that she would say nothing to Michael 
of what she had seen, nor even speak of it to any one 
else. 

But a few days afterwards, she had 'preached so well 
to him, as Prosper said, that she persuaded him to allow 
the curd, or parish priest, to be informed of the manner 
in which he employed his time while tending the sheep. 

“ Who knows,” said she, “ whether Monsieur le Cure 
may not do something for you— even if it were only to 
write to your godfather or your godmother ? It strikes 
me that something will result from it—something. At 
all events we’ll see ! ” 

Prosper, after having consented, wished to retract; 
but Marianne would not allow him to do so. W ith her 
womanly imagination and her motherly love, she knew 
how to awaken ideas and hopes until then unknown to 
his mind; and Prosper, with a flush mantling on his 
brow, at last confided to her the best specimens in his 
collection of figures, in order that she might show them 
to the curd. 

. “ But you understand, mother, that M. le Curd must 
give them back to me,” he repeated several times. 
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“ Never fear; he will give them back to you,” replied 
Marianne. 

“ Because, you see, I am not sure that I could make 
any more equally good.” 

“ You will make better, take my word for it.” 

And Marianne departed, after having opened to Pros¬ 
pers view a vast field of dreams and hopes. 

The good cure was one of those sound ministers who 
preach by example as much as by precept. Born a 
peasant, he had not had much opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge. On leaving his father’s cottage, he entered 
the seminary, and on quitting it, he returned to the 
village. But if he could not pass for a great scholar 
or a man knowing the world, he possessed one of those 
noble souls that are never wearied with the complaints 
of the unfortunate, and that think nothing has been done 
so long as anything still remains to be accomplished. 

Marianne did not often go to his house to weary 
him with her troubles; it was the good pastor who visited 
her cottage, bearing with him consolation and courage ; 
but she was always received wherever they met with 
paternal kindness. 

Before she displayed the treasures concealed under her 
apron, Marianne related, as briefly as possible, the adven¬ 
ture in the meadow to the cure, and then, with a satisfied 
look, spread out upon the table the little statues of men, 
women, sheep, and goats, attentively watching the effect 
this sight would produce upon the clergyman. 

She had reason to be satisfied, for his surprise and 
pleasure were boundless. Marianne explained to him 
that she thought it possible to make something better 
than a shepherd of Prosper Dumoulin, and that she 
ventured to hope M. le Cure would have the kindness 
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to write to the godfather of the child, especially as he 
himself had noticed him with favour during his prepara¬ 
tion for the first communion. 

“ Certainly, I will write to Mr. Eaimond!” replied the 
good pastor. “ The finger of the Creator is manifest in 
all this, and so clearly too, that I may possibly feel called 
upon, instead of writing,—for I am not very skilful in 
the use of the pen,—to go myself to Rheims.” 

At these words Marianne could not sufficiently express 
her gratitude, and in the evening she awaited her foster- 
child at the meadow, in order to tell him the good news. 

Prosper could not sleep that night. Marianne had 
said, as she left him, “ If you could but do the face of 
M. le Cure as well as you have done that of Saint 
Hubert, which is in the chapel, on the right as you enter 
the church, you would then astonish every one !” And 
all that night, the first which Prosper had passed entirely 
without sleep, he had, in fancy, before his eyes the 
large nose of the good pastor, his double chin, his fat 
cheeks and bald head furrowed with wrinkles; for the 
cure had one of those countenances so marked by pro¬ 
minent features which seem especially made to excite 
the artist to try his talent in portraiture; moreover. 
Prosper had already thought of attempting portraiture, 
but had not yet dared to venture on the trial. 

Encouraged by the words of his nurse, he next day 
took the cur6 as his model, and he was himself astonished 
at the readiness and truth with which his obedient hand 
reproduced the image which filled his mind. 

Scarcely able to believe in what he had done, Prosper 
next attempted the features of his nurse; but there he 
could not succeed. Marianne had one of those placid 
countenances which present nothing remarkable, and the 
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expression of which is continually varying; but with 
Michael he was eminently successful. The large nose, 
the protruding and meeting eyebrows, the small and 
deep-set eyes, thick lips and retreating chin, were all 
brought out under Prosper’s fingers with astonishing 
reality, and he was terrified, actually terrified, at the 
sight of what he had accomplished ! That head seemed 
about to speak—it seemed ready to address to the 
orphan boy some of those harsh words of which the 
original was not sparing. Prosper was on the point of 
destroying his work, so much was he awed by the very 
truthfulness of the copy; but he hid this bust behind 
all the others, and then endeavoured to give free exercise 
to his imagination, by making some of those fantastical 
little figures with which his grotto was already stored; 
but he did not succeed, and the remainder of the day 
passed away slowly and mournfully. 

The poor boy now began to feel those variations of 
humour, and to experience that sudden depression, so 
apt to succeed to the hopes and enthusiasm which give 
to the character of the artist such a peculiar stamp, 
rendering him liable to sudden changes, painful to him¬ 
self, but more painful still to those around him. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE GODEATHEB. 

The succeeding week appeared very long to Prosper; 
he had learned from Marianne that the cure had gone 
to Bheims, and had returned from thence; and that he 
had said they would soon hear from Mr. Eaimond. 
Soon ! At twelve years of age, soon means directly, im¬ 
mediately, that very moment! 

On the Saturday evening, Marianne came to meet 
Prosper in a state of the greatest excitement: the cure 
wished to see him the following day at the presbytery, 
after high mass. What an honour, and what joy! for 
certainly M. le Cure must have received some good 
news for Prosper in a letter which had reached him the 
evening before. 

After a restless night, and a morning which seemed to 
have no end; after the service, during which his atten¬ 
tion was sadly distracted, although his soul was raised 
to Heaven in gratitude, full of fervour and sincerity, 
Prosper, led by Marianne, at length entered the 
apartment on the ground-floor usually occupied by the 
pastor. 

That day the curd had invited several of his clerical 
brethren of the neighbourhood to dine with him. Pros¬ 
per, who always felt timid at the mere sight of the 
pastor, was greatly confused at finding himself in the 
presence of persons utterly strangers to him. He could 
find no words to reply to the benevolent questions which 
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were put to him. Happily, Marianne, not less timid, but 
animated with enthusiastic zeal by her almost maternal 
love, replied to everything, at the same time making 
every possible excuse for Prosper. 

“ See what he has done !” she suddenly exclaimed, as 
she placed upon the table the curb’s bust, which, till 
then, she had carefully kept wrapped up in an old muslin 
handkerchief. 

At the sight of this, every one burst into shouts of 
applause, so striking was the resemblance. 

The good pastor drew Prosper towards him, and em¬ 
bracing him, said, “ My dear child, I have great hopes on 
your account: Mr. Kairaond, your godfather, is interested 
in you. I showed him the figure your nurse brought me 
the other day, and he has now sent for you to go to 
the city.” 

A burning blush mantled upon Prosper’s cheeks, and 
tears fell from his downcast eyes; but they were tears of 
happiness. 

“ Heaven has had pity on you,” continued the cure. 
“ It was Providence that directed you to the wood where 
the young Italian modeller showed you the path you 
were to tread. Follow it, my child, and never forget 
what divine aid has done for you. About the middle of 
the week John Claude will be going to the city with 
some hay; he will take you with him, and you can 
put in his cart whatever you wish to take with you. 
As to this bust, I give you permission to take it with 
you also, to show it to your godfather, that by seeing 
the resemblance he may judge of what you are capable. 
Afterwards, my child, you will yourself destroy this 
work: it is not proper for a clergyman to allow his perish¬ 
able features to be reproduced in any manner. Never 
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forget, my dear child, to be grateful to Providence ; and if 
at some future day you acquire renown, give all the glory ; 
to the Creator, who has led you, as it were, by the hand.” 

The cure accompanied Marianne and Prosper to the 
door of the presbytery; and giving the child a five-franc 
piece, he added, “ This is what your godfather sends you 
for your expenses on the journey. Now beg of Peter 
Bouget to look out for another shepherd. If he is unable 
to find one before the end of the week, John Claude must 
set out alone, and you must wait for another opportunity. 
This is the least you can do for Peter Bouget, who was 
kind enough to take care of you at a time when you were 
not good for much. The ungrateful, my dear boy, are so 
many Judases, capable of selling for a few pieces of money 
their benefactors in this world, and their salvation in 
the next. G-o, my child, and may Heaven bless you!” 

Everything was arranged far better than they had 
dared to hope. Peter Bouget, almost jealous of the 
good fortune of his young relative, told Marianne with a 
sneer that Prosper did well to act as he had done, because 
it had never been his intention to keep him, and that he 
could go with John Claude, it being no difficult matter 
to replace a shepherd-boy like him. Michael, on his 
side, softened by the hope of getting rid for ever of 
this child, appeared all the more amiable as Prosper 
insisted on treating every one before his departure. To 
Marianne’s remonstrances he would merely reply, “ I 
shall not want any money for my journey, as I am 
going with John Claude.” Thus passed the three last 
days, without any unpleasantness or ill humour on one 
side or the other. All the village knew of Prosper’s 
good fortune, which was greatly exaggerated, thanks 
to the conjectures of the worthy gossips; and endless 
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riches and honours were predicted for him. At last, 
bathed in Marianne’s tears, and himself sobbing bitterly, 
Prosper commenced his journey. The wide world was 
open before him, no doubt; but behind him he left a 
tender mother, brothers and sisters whom he loved, and 
who in their turn equally loved him; now he was going 
to be alone, almost as if abandoned, in the midst of a 
crowd of strangers. 

If impressions are vivid in childhood, they soon, how¬ 
ever, fade away. Prosper had scarcely got a quarter of a 
league on his journey before his tears were dried; and 
eager for new thoughts, and tormented by a very excusa¬ 
ble curiosity, he overwhelmed John Claude with ques¬ 
tions, and carefully treasured up all the details which his 
conductor could give him respecting the manners and 
customs of the city. Towards evening he reached the 
dwelling of his godfather, without having found the 
journey at all tedious. 

Mr. Eaimond desired still to be considered a young 
man, and would not own to the age of forty-five. 
Busily occupied with his pleasures, and with the care of 
his person, and on the eve of being married, he had 
carelessly said to the curd, “ Send this boy to me; we 
will see what can be made of him; and be good enough 
to give him something on my account.” 

But when, one evening, his man-servant announced 
the arrival of his godson, all the good feelings which the 
excellent curd had awakened in Prosper’s favour vanished 
at the thought of the inconvenience which this child might 
probably occasion. 

“Do you mean to say that he cannot read?” he 
inquired of his servant. 

“ No, sir, neither read nor write. He seems a mere 
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peasant, almost a savage from Avignon, wliose words 
must be dragged out of his mouth; and, besides, he 
is so badly clad.” 

“He can neither read nor write, and is in shabby 
clothes! Why, Elorent, it is impossible he can. be my 
godson.” 

“ John Claude has brought him at all events, sir; and 
John Claude is too honest a fellow to have changed him 
by the way.” 

“ Well, pray have him better dressed before presenting 
him to me. Nothing annoyB me so much as the sight 
of shabby clothes. Poverty is so disgusting.” 

“ But, sir, is it your wish that the child should be 
dressed—like any one—-of good condition—he appears 
to be only a peasant boy.” 

“ Let his clothes be simple, but neat. I don’t* know, 
indeed, what I shall do with this godson, who seems to 
have fallen from the clouds at a moment like the present. 
See and do something with him; place him out; take 
him off my hands, in fact, and you shall have twenty 
francs for your trouble.” 

“You are very kind, sir, as you always are. It is 
your way to be good, sir, to those who serve you; and 
you know, sir, how much I am devoted to you.” 

“ Yes, yes! I know. Go, now—I want to write.” 

It was a happy thing for poor Prosper that he had 
not been accustomed to be treated with much affection, 
or even gentleness. The coldness of his godfather, and 
the neglect shown to him, were therefore less keenly 
felt; he even thought, when he beheld himself newly 
clad from head to foot, that his godfather must sincerely 
love him; and this thought awakened in his heart thd 
most affectionate gratitude. 
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After he had been a whole week at Eheims, no one 
seemed to have given him a thought, unless, indeed, it 
were Elorent, who was anxious to gain the promised 
twenty francs. But his master had made it plain enough 
that the child must be disposed of in such a way that 
lie would not again return to importune his godfather. 

“ Sir,” said Elorent, one evening, as he was undressing 
his master, “ to-morrow the lad commences his appren¬ 
ticeship in what we call in Paris the funeral line.” 

“ In the funeral line—how so P” 

“That is,to say, sir, I know some one in the service 
of persons in this business; he is intimately acquainted 
with the marble-cutter whom these gentlemen employ, 
and whom they recommend to families when tombs and 
monuments are wanted.” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“ Why, sir, this person is the very same who supplied 
you with your filtering-stone.” 

“ Then you know him too ?” 

“Yes, sir; but two recommendations are better than 
one. The lad will enter his service as an apprentice 
for three years. There are, however, some difficulties in 
the way: you doubtless do not wish to give any money.” 

“ I will give what is necessary; but let that be the end 
of the matter, and let me hear no more of the boy. I 
have other things to think about.” 

Prosper was therefore apprenticed to the marble-cutter, 
who was also a caster of metal, and, in case of need, a 
statuary, but especially a stone-cutter; for it is no 
uncommon thing in the country for the same man to 
follow, ill or well, several trades. 

As economical with his master’s purse as with his 
own, Elorent had bargained as much as he could to 
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obtain lodging as well as board for the boy, and at last an 
old loft, open to the winds, was found for Prosper, who 
was permitted to put a ceiling to it as well as he could, 
in bis leisure moments, either with plaster or clay, just 
as be liked. Elorent furnished this garret with a folding 
bedstead and a mattress, two old chairs, and a rickety 
table; and having thus established his master’s godson, 
he departed, promising to return; which promise he 
never kept. 

When life has been passed in bitter trials from the 
cradle, the mind, instead of becoming enfeebled, acquires 
strength, and at the moment when struggles with fate 
become most severe, it is sure to find within itself 
unexpected support. Of this Prosper had had a rude 
experience. 

He had the courage not to complain when the good 
pastor, uneasy about him, came to see him. Not that 
Prosper would have told him a falsehood, and he spoke 
truly when he declared that he had all he wished 
for; so the good minister, well persuaded that M. 
Baimond had acted for the best, departed, after leaving 
behind him some little remembrance of his visit. 

Prosper was resolved to be contented with his fate. 
However harsh his master might be, he was at all events 
just, and the apprentice therefore obtained, as a reward 
for his assiduous application, for his good conduct and 
zeal, the permission to go, of an evening, after his day’s 
work, to take lessons in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and in drawing, at the free school. 

Under fortunate circumstances, and surrounded by 
all the facilities for obtaining knowledge, Prosper would 
have become a prodigy; he possessed an excellent 
memory, a facility for comprehending and seizing the 
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meaning of things, a thirst for knowledge which nothing 
could quench, and a firm will to surmount every obstacle. 

In his journeys for his master, Prosper always so 
managed as to pass by the remains of the triumphal 
arch erected to Augustus Caesar by the grateful inha¬ 
bitants of Rheims, when Agrippa, then governor-general 
of Gaul, had opened roadB into Champagne. He was 
quite struck while contemplating these imposing ruins, 
and the cathedral, one of the finest monuments of which 
France can boast. The tomb of Jovinus, elected consul at 
Rome in the year 300; the church of Saint Nicaisius, 
with its trembling pillar; the H6tel de Ville, were also 
almost daily attractions for the young apprentice; his 
ideas became enlarged, and he learned to understand the 
beauty and the power of the fine arts, while he felt 
his heart swell within him at the thought of what he too 
might one day be able to accomplish. 

Meanwhile, Prosper had learned of Master Blanc to 
taw and cut stone, to model ornaments for tombs and 
public buildings, to cast with the waste-mould, as he had 
seen done by the young Italian in the wood, and also 
with the piece-mould, which is much more difficult. 

The plaster moulds, sumamed piece-moulds, are com¬ 
posed of several pieces : these moulds are not destroyed 
after the object desired to be reproduced has been cast, 
but, on the contrary, are carefully preserved, and serve 
to multiply copies of the same subject. Master Blanc 
only used this mode of casting for those objects the sale of 
which was certain; such as Madonnas, saints, busts of 
celebrated persons, heads of Apollo, of Niobe, of Venus, 
and of Greek and Roman warriors. Although not very 
skilful in his art, he nevertheless knew sufficient to put 
Prosper in the right A way. 
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Had bis master taken the trouble to ascend to the loft 
which be had permitted him to occupy in the adjoining 
house (for Master Blanc was the proprietor of three bouses 
in Rbeim8), he would have seen that his apprentice did 
many things which he had not taught him, and he would 
have guessed that the poor boy did not pass all his 
nights in sleep. Perhaps such discoveries might have 
led to hurtful suspicions, for Master Blanc would not 
have comprehended how Prosper, with such slender 
means, could have procured the most essential tools 
required. He was, however, enabled to procure them, 
because he never indulged in any other fancies than 
those which related to his sole passion—sculpture. As 
necessity is the mother of invention, so Prosper took 
advantage of everything to attain the object of which in 
the little wood he had only caught a faint glimmering, 
but which he now beheld in the clear light-of day; 
and that object was, not to model in clay, nor to cast 
either with the waste-mould, or even with the piece- 
mould, but to carve in stone and marble. 


CHAPTER V. 

POVEBTT. 

When a man has but one aim in life, and when all the 
powers of the mind combine to surmount the obstacles 
which prevent its attainment, it rarely happens that 
courage does not spring up, even at the very moment when 
it seems to have forsaken us; and tfyat sooner or later we 
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clo not succeed in reaching the aim of our labours, that 
great object of our sleeping and our waking dreams. 

Master Blanc knew how to get out of his apprentices, 
as well as out of the materials he employed, every possible 
advantage. He neither permitted them to lose a moment, 
nor to make the slightest attempt which would have 
•wasted a handful of plaster or modelling-clay; still less 
would he have suffered them to touch the fragments of 
stone or marble, which he carefully heaped up in a comer 
of the yard, to serve in case of need for the indispens¬ 
able repairs of his three houses. As to the tools, those 
which were not necessary for the regular piece-work 
which his apprentices executed under his direction, were 
carefully kept out of reach, under lock and key, in his 
own private work-room. 

What possibility was there then, with so watchful a 
master, of attempting to cut the smallest piece of stone; 
what possibility even of attempting anything on the two 
great posts which marked the entrance to the garden, and 
which were surmounted by two so called antique vases, 
since the free use of tools was absolutely denied ? 

Prosper’s rage for sculpture was so great that he 
bad even operated with his knife on the beams of 
bis room; but some of these were as hard as marble, 
and others so much worm-eaten as to be crumbling 
away into dust. 

He had seen Master Blanc prepare stucco of different 
colours for the casting of bas-reliefs, which speedily ac¬ 
quired the hardness of porphyry. They were afterwards 
finished and polished in the same manner as statues and 
bas-reliefs of marble, with sandstone, water, and fine 
sharp stone, so cut as to penetrate the most delicate folds 
of the drapery. The idea occurred to him to make stone , 
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by putting one-third at least of strong glue into tbe water 
used for mixing the sifted and coloured plaster intended 
to be converted into stucco. But first of all, the glue, 
the plaster, as well as the tools, had to be bought; a 
chafing-dish, some charcoal to make a fire, and two basins, 
one to hold the water of the bain-marie and the other the 
glue, were also required. Moreover Prosper wanted a 
pair of sabots and a thick linen apron. 

He vainly counted and recounted the small sums which 
he had received from time to time from the generosity of 
his master’s customers. The little money given him by 
the worthy pastor had been employed in the purchase of 
two shirts; for Florent had not taken the trouble to pro¬ 
cure these necessaries for his master’s godson. Therefore 
Prosper had been obliged to sell the neat suit with which 
he had been presented by his godfather, and which he 
could only wear on Sundays, and to take in exchange 
linen clothes, in which he shivered the whole winter. 
Poor child, his apprenticeship in life was a rough one 
altogether. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea lit up the features of our 
young hero. In order to sleep well, what need had he 
of a bedstead and mattress ? Some trusses of straw 
would suffice to make a warm and soft bed. But could 
he sell the bedstead and mattress ?—were they his own ? 
—had they been given or only lent to him ? 

He spent some days in this terrible uncertainty. The 
only means of solving it was to go to Mr. Baimond, and 
endeavour to see Florent. But for upwards of a year 
Prosper had given up all such fruitless attempts; never 
had he been able to find Monsieur Florent, and never had 
he dared to seek admittance to the presence of his god¬ 
father. He nevertheless knew that his godfather was 
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■married; he also knew that his godmother, after ^hom 
be had made inquiries on his arrival at Rheims, had left 
that city for Paris. Oh ! if she would some day but send 
for him to Paris, as Mr. Raimond had sent for him to 
[Rheims. There he would find models, advice, encourage¬ 
ment—his imagination became excited, the present was 
forgotten, and the future appeared to him brilliant and 
happy. 

But that future was still far distant, and from such 
lofty heights he must fall back into real life. 

Prosper determined to employ the little he possessed of 
his own, and of which no one had a right to demand an 
account, in procuring the means of making at least some 
attempts on a small scale, before venturing on a great 
work. As a bust in full relief would have required too 
much material, he determined on executing a small relief 
as a matter of pure economy, in plaster and glue. 

But it was no easy thing to cast a block sufficiently 
thick to allow of being worked and cut away at discretion. 
Prosper did not succeed with his first attempt, and to his 
deep regret lost much material. At length, upon the floor 
of his room, which he carefully oiled, he had the delight 
of casting a fine block between the four slips of wood 
which he had nailed to the boards. 

Gifted with great dexterity, he afterwards succeeded 
in constructing a kind of frame, or stag, destined at once 
to contain and support the prepared clay from which his 
model was to be formed, as well as hold the plaster 
moulds. Prosper now knew that in order to preserve 
in all their purity of form, the rough models which are 
to the sculptor what the sketch more or less finished is 
to the painter, it is indispensable to have them cast in 
plaster, because the clay in drying shrinks unequally; 
d 2 
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thus altering the forms and outline. In order to avoid 
this risk, it is requisite that they should be delivered 
to a skilful and practised caster the moment they leave 
the hands of the modeller. 

But all this was an affair of much labour, and poor 
Prosper had only an hour and a half, each day, at his 
own disposal; the Sundays even were not entirely his 
own. But he could work during the night; that is 
to say, when the state of his funds permitted him to 
purchase the necessary oil to supply the thin wick of his 
little lamp. 

Oh ! how little do those children who are supplied by 
tender parents with every possible facility for studying, 
and for working without trouble or uneasiness of any 
kind—how little do they dream of the difficulties which 
the poor student, animated by the passion of becoming 
something , encounters at every step. He has unceasingly 
to fight hand to hand with misery, which reappears 
in a thousand forms, and paralyzes his slightest move¬ 
ments as well as his will, unless that will be sufficiently 
strong to triumph over every obstacle. 

Prospers will was one of that kind which becomes 
the more determined from its possessor’s calm resolu¬ 
tion in awaiting with patience and perseverance that 
which he could never obtain by violent and premature 
efforts. As it was, he succeeded in accomplishing, at the 
end of six months, what he might perhaps have done in 
six weeks, had he but possessed a little of that gold 
which the rich lavish in the pursuit of idle pleasure. But 
these weary months had not been lost time to him. He 
had worked on; and he had acquired a much greater 
dexterity in handling the materials and the tools, of 
which he learned to make an entirely different use from 
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that which had been taught him. He had now ma¬ 
tured his first idea; and although still but little skilled 
in the art of drawing, he nevertheless succeeded in 
tracing his work pretty faithfully upon paper; and this 
enabled him to simplify it. He wished to represent in 
bas-relief the scene in the little wood, in order to pre¬ 
serve a lasting remembrance of that event which had 
revealed to him his future career: the apparition of the 
young modeller at work. 

While preparing to execute his bas-relief Prosper 
meditated a project far beyond this. Had he been 
supplied with money for his board, instead of the meagre 
food which Master Blanc had agreed to give him, he 
would have reduced himself to a diet more meagre still, 
he would have barely allowed himself enough dry bread, 
in order that by this self-denial he might add more and 
more to his store. 

“ Providence will aid me,” said he, with confidence; 
and every morning he raised his eyes to heaven, whence he 
believed Providence was watching over him; and every 
Sunday he went to pray to Him in His temple. On the 
altar, the statue in white marble of the Virgin excited 
in him true artistic admiration. These sentiments of 
faith and hope so seriously impressed his mind, that he 
never left the chapel without a voice within him seeming 
to say, “ Such shalt thou one day accomplish!” 

One Sunday morning, on leaving church, he perceived 
at a distance his godfather’s valet, Florent. To dart 
in pursuit of him and reach him, was for Prosper a move¬ 
ment as rapid as thought. 

“ Here you are, my young mason! ” said the valet, 
in a tone of self-sufficiency. “It seems to me that 
matters go on badly with you.” And he cast a con- 
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temptuous glance on the patched but clean clothes of the 
apprentice. 

“ Monsieur Florent,” replied Prosper, with some 
emotion, “ tell me, did my godfather give me the furniture 
in my rooms r ” 

“ Why, do you suppose he lent them to you, or let you 
have them on hire ? ” 

“ They are all my own then, quite my own!” 

“ Quite your own, my boy ! You may make bars of 
gold of them if you like! ” 

Prosper asked no more, but darted off like lightning. 

The following evening one of those worthy merchants 
whose artful politeness so willingly aids young people 
when about to commit follies, was called in, and took 
away everything that Prosper regarded as superfluous; 
and to make up the round sum of thirty francs, Prosper 
gave him his sole pair of sheets; but he retained the 
Counterpane, however, in spite of the seductive offers 
made to him to increase still more the little sum. 

As he had not been able, for want of money, to purchase 
beforehand the straw necessary to replace his bed, he 
would have been under the necessity of lying upon the 
bare boards, had he thought of sleeping ; but his joy was 
so intense at the idea of being so nearly possessed of the 
means of executing his great project, that it banished 
sleep from his eyelids. 

After supplying his lamp with oil, he seated himself 
before his table, and commenced calculating. The result 
of this alarmed him: he feared he should never have 
sufficient money to procure all he wanted. 

The first indispensable material was plaster,—that 
known as Coster’s plaster, made from pure gypsum, and 
more carefully baked than the ordinary plaster, which 
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renders it much dearer; then he required a mortar to 
pound it, a horse-hair sieve, and also one of silk, for sift¬ 
ing it; also some sculptor’s tools: puncheons for rough¬ 
ing down, chisels square and rounded, of different lengths, 
for hollowing out at greater or lesser depths; a mortise 
chisel, with which the deepest parts are hollowed; 
several gradines —another kind of chisel, of which some 
have pointed teeth, others blunt points, and others again 
square points, which replace the iron mallet; some also 
with pointed, square, and blunt teeth, with which the 
stonecutter prepares the stone to receive the polish. 
Finally, he required several kinds of files,—some fiat and 
pointed, others flat and rounded at the end, and others 
again round and tapering; a mallet, and, at least, one pair 
of compasses. 

Prosper was again on the point of despair, hut with¬ 
out, however, any thought of abandoning his project; for 
ft occurred to him that he might do without the trepan^ 
a kind of very large drill of a particular form, now re¬ 
placed by the bow, which is used with drills of different 
lengths and different thicknesses, for the purpose of hol¬ 
lowing the block and preparing it for working with the 
puncheons. Could he not also diminish the number of 
the other tools? Besides, these tools would not cost 
much. He had discovered some amongst some old iron 
at an ironmonger’s: he should be able to get them at a 
low price, and with patience put them in a condition fit 
for use. Prosper took courage, laid aside his calcula¬ 
tions, and passed the remainder of the night in drawing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DETEBMO’ATIOH. 

Happily for Prosper, the sheds beneath his loft be¬ 
longed to a dealer in card, who used them as warerooms, 
and visited them but rarely. No one, therefore, was 
inconvenienced by the noise from his garret, nor, indeed, 
took any notice of his journeys up and down stairs. 

In the fullness of his joy at the prospect of at last 
being able to execute his great work, Prosper hardly knew 
where to begin. Possessed of those tools which were 
absolutely indispensable, he determined, after having got 
them into as good a condition as possible, to try the 
quality of his stucco, before casting the enormous block 
from which were to come forth an CEdipus and his 
Antigone ; for Prosper, who knew by heart the element- 
tary mythology taught in the primary schools, was more 
touched by this story than any other, and it had often 
been the subject of his dreams. He therefore set to work. 

With the dexterity acquired by two years’ apprentice¬ 
ship, he began to model in clay the bas-relief. He was 
now better acquainted with the rules of composition, and 
had so arranged the scene, that on one side might be seen 
the young modeller seated upon his heels and working 
at the bust of the Emperor, and the little shepherd- 
boy behind a bush, looking through the leaves with so 
much attention that his dog vainly attempted to drag 
him by the coat, while his sheep cropped with impunity 
the young shoots of the copse-wood. 
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This little group was charming, and Prosper executed 
it with relish; nevertheless, he did not then make out all 
the details. Poor lad, time was what he always wanted ; 
besides, he wished that his model should be equalized ,— 
that is to say, that it should present no cavities larger at 
the bottom than the top; because it often happens, that in 
removing the clay from the plaster mould, the latter gets 
broken, and thus the work of several days is destroyed. 

Prosper well knew that to avoid this danger, he must 
fill the cavities with mastic, and afterwards carefully 
remove it from the clay by which it was surrounded; and 
that he must separately cast in plaster each of the small 
and delicate parts, of which the mastic gave the impres¬ 
sion, and then replace them in the mould already made, 
in their proper positions. But Prosper had no mastic, 
and his moments were measured. 

One night was sufficient for the modelling in clay. 
In the morning, before going to his day’s work, he 
covered his model with wet linen, in order to prevent the 
clay from cracking and shrinking by getting dry. At 
breakfast-time he returned to wet the linen ; at the dinner 
hour he did the same. At last, in the evening, he was 
able to cast the mould, then the solid cast, and finally 
enjoy the fruit of his perseverance and gkill. It re¬ 
quired the eyes of fifteen to execute, by the dim light of 
a small lamp, a work like this ; but the eyes of fifteen, 
aided by a little lamp, are sufficient for those who are 
resolutely determined to overcome every difficulty. 

The following night Prosper, with his bad compass, 
marked out the divisions at the top, along the entire length 
of his bas-relief; these he reproduced upon his block of 
stucco. Bits of thread of equal length, furnished at the 
end with little balls of clay instead of lead, gave him as 
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many plumb-lines as be required, to carry these divisions 
from top to bottom in perfectly straight lines. He then 
adopted the same plan for the lines on the stucco, which 
was supported after the manner of an easel by the only 
two chairs he possessed. For want of pins, he used clay 
to fix the threads to the top. Other threads, placed in 
horizontal lines, completed over the bas-relief those squares 
which painters also make use of, either for copying with 
greater precision, or for reducing. 

When the block of stucco was prepared in the same 
manner, Prosper began with his compass to take measure¬ 
ments, to repeat them upon the stucco, and to indicate, 
by certain marks, the parts that were to be hollowed 
out, and those which were to be left in relief at the first 
marking. Usually these principal points are marked 
upon the model with little brass nails of different lengths, 
the flattened and indented heads of which receive the 
points of the compasses; but Prosper was destitute of 
these contrivances to facilitate labour, and therefore, at 
every step he took, he met with some new difficulty. 

Part of the night was thus spent in pointing; towards 
morning, impatient to make a trial at once of both tools 
and stucco, Prosper took a puocheon and his mallet, and 
at the first stroke the block split from top to bottom! 

It would be impossible to describe the consternation 
of poor Prosper at the sight of so much labour lost. 
Tears started from his eyes; he let fall his mallet, and 
stood motionless and mute with grief before that block 
of stucco pointed with so much care. 

Completely discouraged, he threw himself upon his 
bed of straw, covered himself with his counterpane, and 
abandoned himself to the comfort of at least weeping 
without restraint. 
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Tears are to the courageous heart what rain is to the 
earth when it falls upon a generous soil. The plants 
beaten down by the storm again raise their heads, bloom, 
and flourish. So the oppressed soul rises from beneath 
the weight of misery when tears have flowed: thus too 
it blossoms, revives, and becomes stronger and more 
Courageous than before. 

All at once Prosper threw aside his covering, placed 
upon the ground one of the pieces of stucco, and again 
attempted with the utmost precaution to cut it. Again 
the stucco split. 

Prosper, seated upon his heels, with puncheon and 
mallet in his hand, remained for a long time absorbed 
in thought. He had never seen Master Blanc make 
use of the stucco, otherwise than for casting bas-reliefs 
and statues. Never had he seen him make use of 
chisels to remove the lines occasionally left upon the 
cast by the seams of the mould; in the case of the 
plaster, which is polished with pumice-stone alone, the 
puncheon and chisel can only safely be used. 

Prosper again took courage. He sifted some plaster 
through the silken sieve, carefully tempered it, and made 
a block sufficiently large to enable him to carve the bust 
of the worthy curd. According to the strict order he had 
received, he had destroyed the former bust of clay; but 
this time he wished to carve it. He imagined that this 
homage paid to his benefactor would bring him good 
luck. When one is poor, good sense has some difficulty 
m repressing the wishes of the heart; and the most rigid 
can scarcely blame them when they spring from a senti¬ 
ment so pure as that of true gratitude. 

The following night the bust was modelled in clay, 
then moulded, and cast in plaster. Prosper, after having 
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well tried the table, succeeded in fixing his block upon 
it, and the table itself was secured by cords and nails to 
the wall. 

But great as his impatience was, he felt the necessity 
of only working by daylight: the lamp, whichever way it 
was placed, gave too little light, and, besides, that light 
was flickering. Happily, the bright season was at hand, 
—that season when it is light at two o’clock in the 
morning; and luckily also the next day but one was 
a holiday. During the interval Prosper might endea¬ 
vour to point his block of plaster. 

But this operation, much more difficult for the round 
than for the bas-relief, required wooden frames,—one to 
be placed upon the head of the model, around which the 
plumb-lines could fall, the other on the block, surrounded 
in like manner by plumb-lines, and representing the 
same distances. But poor Prosper had neither wood 
at his disposal, nor tools to work it with, so as to 
make frames exactly similar and perfectly square. He 
resolved to cut with his knife in plaster, as he had done 
in wood, without embarrassing himself with first pointing 
his little blocks of poplar-wood; and he contented himself 
with trying the effect of the puncheon upon the plaster. 

The plaster having been well sifted, mixed, and firmly 
pressed together, had readily acquired the hardness and 
fineness of stone. Joy, and the hope of success, once 
more returned to the heart of Prosper. 

On the following day, as soon as it was light, he set 
to work. Curbing his impatience, he worked slowly, 
measured his strokes, calculated beforehand the thick¬ 
ness to be removed and the elevations to be preserved, 
much more than he did at the time when his materials 
for carving in wood cost him only the trouble of 
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gathering the dead branches, or those newly cut by the 
woodmen, and afterwards drying them by a fire of broom- 
twigs. 

On the morrow, at dawn of day, Prosper resumed 
the task which he had reluctantly left on the previous 
evening. He was more than once tempted not to go 
to work that day; but then Master Blanc, not having 
seen him the previous day at the dinner hour, would 
come assuredly to see what detained him. And, more¬ 
over, had not he, who gave him a means of living, 
who supplied him with food every day of the year, not 
excepting Sundays and holidays,—had he not a right to 
his labour ? Prosper was too honest to employ on his 
own account time which did not belong to him. 

The bust of the good pastor was not completed without 
many drawbacks ; but when the chisel took off more than 
was proper, a little plaster repaired the mischief, and he 
continued his work. 

At last that work came to a close, and Prosper stood 
in ecstasy before this his first production in sculpture. 
Not that he was contented with it; he saw innumerable 
and serious faults : the flesh wanted softness, the wrinkles 
on the forehead were a trifle too deep, the neck was stiff, 
and the folds of the cassock did not show under the 
arms the roundness and fullness of the original. 

“ I shall do better! ” said Prosper, with that feeling of 
strong conviction which is not vanity, but a consciousness 
of talent, which governs the mind of the true artist, 
constantly urging him to higher efforts. 

It could not, indeed, be otherwise ; and from better 
to better he still proceeded. He whose patience no diffi¬ 
culties ever wearied, and who, not being able to procure 
either marble or stone, made stone for himself, could 
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not but steadily advance from better to better. Two 
more trials were attempted, and succeeded, and then 
Prosper no longer hesitated to undertake his grand 
enterprise. 

Soon was seen, in the centre of his miserable garret, a 
block of plaster, the top of which almost touched the 
ceiling. Mounted upon a chair, Prosper commenced by 
roughly marking out the upper portions, and, in accord¬ 
ance with the small model which he had made, he care¬ 
fully indicated the principal parts of his group. 

At this time Prosper was seized with that warmth of 
inspiration which makes the poet: for the artist is a 
poet. To him the simplest actions of common life are 
animated and embellished by the fire of imagination. 

Prosper had chosen the moment when (Edipus, blind 
and wandering far from his native country, is recognized 
by his daughter; when Antigone again finds her father,and 
devotes herself to his guidance and support. The soul of 
our young hero thrilled with sympathy for this paternal 
joy, and these transports of filial love. He felt them at 
an age when such things are not usually felt, and often 
did large tears roll down the orphan’s cheeks; his brain 
became excited, his heart beat with violence. Then 
the chisel would fall from his trembling hand. Standing 
in thought before his work, he guessed that play of the 
muscles which he had never seen; that mingled expres¬ 
sion of grief and joy, which must have animated the 
features of the wretched and forlorn (Edipus, as his hand 
trembled in that of his daughter. He imagined again the 
sufferings of Antigone; the kind of shame which pre¬ 
vented her from raising her eyes to those which were for 
ever closed; and the holy yet mournful joy with which 
the mere presence of her father must have inspired her! 
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And the chisel, guided by an invisible power, impressed 
living character upon the lifeless block. 

The more Prosper advanced in his labours, the more 
did this inspiration take possession of his whole being. 
In the work-room, in his journeys to the town, one 
thought alone occupied his mind. His pale, thin face 
bore the impression of a constant pre-occupation; his 
eyes looked out without seeing; he answered without 
listening, and Master Blanc said to his apprentices, “ That 
boy will go mad; take care what you are after, lads, and 
do not, like him, go seeking for stars at noonday.” 

The apprentices laughed, and played off many tricks 
on Prosper, who scarcely noticed them. - The sound of 
the shouts of laughter occasioned by his absence of 
mind, which became more and more frequent, reached 
his ears, but without disturbing him. His body was in 
the workshop, but his soul and his mind were in his 
garret. There only did he live in that life of contem¬ 
plation which makes the artist forgetful of ordinary exist¬ 
ence, and which opens to him the gates of the temple 
of fame, while it too often devotes him to poverty and 
privation. 


CHAPTER VIL 

A CRISIS. 

“ They actually breathe! ” murmured Prosper one 
morning, in admiration before his work. And indeed the 
two heads of CEdipus and Antigone did seem to breathe! 
Prosper’s heart overflowed with an indescribable joy. 
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For two days he had not left his garret; for two days be 
had not tasted food ; but hunger had not been felt 
by him. Prosper had forgotten everything, even his 
duty. 

In his ecstasy, he did not hear the violent knocking at 
his door, nor the voices which called him. The door at 
length gave way before the efforts of Master Blanc, who 
drew back at once at the sight of the gigantic block 
placed in the middle of the room, and cried out, “ Wretch! 
do you want to break down my floors and my ceilings ?” 

Prosper cast around him a look of bewilderment: he 
did not recognize Master Blanc, and with an expression 
which almost amounted to stupidity, he fixed his eyes, 
but without seeing, upon an elderly man dressed in 
black, who accompanied the mason, and who was watch¬ 
ing him intently. 

“ He is mad, stark mad ! ” said the mason, examining 
the block of plaster; “ not that I mean to say these heads 
are ill done, but it is all lost time. Carving in plaster! I 
want to know if that is not a piece of madness; and on 
my floor! I say, Dumoulin,”—and he shook him rudely 
by the arm, " do you imagine that the floor of a garret is 
as firm as a ground-floor ? Speak, I say, instead of staring 
at us with that gaping mouth. This is Dr. Gerhauld, 
who lives in this same house. I met him upon the stair¬ 
case as I came ; and indeed, imagining you to be half¬ 
dead, I asked him to accompany me. Dumoulin, answer 
me! What have you been thinking of? ” 

“ Let me speak to him, Master Blanc,’* said the doctor. 
“Sir,” he added, addressing Prosper with a serious 
expression, “you have here commenced a remarkable 
work. If I am not mistaken, this subject is taken from 
the history of ancient Greece.” 
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“ Ah! you have recognized (Edipus and Antigone! ” 
exclaimed Prosper, with animated looks. “Yes, sir, 
(Edipus has found his daughter; Antigone has again 
found her father! ” * 

Prosper, then overcome by his tears, hid his face in 
bis hands and wept in silence. 

The doctor made a sign to Master Blanc to be still, 
and said to him in a whisper, “ This is a crisis, a nervous 
crisis, occasioned by over excitement of the brain, and by 
long fasting. Let him weep on! ” 

Master Blanc knew not what he meant; he could not 
understand Prosper’s condition, unless it were that his 
stomach being empty, his brain must be so too. But the 
idea that most occupied the mind of this worthy man, 
was the danger in which this mass of plaster, all standing 
in the very centre of the room, placed the floor, already 
weak enough, and which was merely supported by beams 
not much stronger, through age and decay. He sur¬ 
veyed the block on all sides, looked at the window and 
the door, and murmured in an undertone, “ Just like 
these young heads ! This is what is called building a 
house in an oven: and I should like to know how that 
group, supposing it finished, is to be got out. Dumoulin 
has installed himself here with his group until doomsday. 
But that won’t do my floor any good. I could almost 
fancy it has already given way a little ; yes, it certainly 
has given way. Dumoulin I say! ” 

The doctor laid his hand upon the arm of Master 
Blanc, and said, “ This lad has taken nothing for two 
days; would you have the goodness to go down to my 
apartments and order some soup, a few biscuits, and 
some wine to be immediately brought up here ? ” 
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“ Nothing would give me greater pleasure, sir; but can 
he not go himself ? ” 

“ Not at this moment. Do not refuse to do me this 
service, Master Blanc.” 

And the mason at length yielded to the doctor’s 
request. 

When he was gone, the latter took a chair and seated 
himself by the side of Prosper, who had thrown himself 
down upon his bed of straw. 

“ You are an artist, young man,” said he. 

Prosper started and raised his head. 

“ I do not like holding out fine hopes,” continued the 
doctor; “ but I think I may safely assure you that you 
will one day make yourself a name.” 

The tears which still sparkled in Prosper’s eyes, hung 
as if suspended to his lids, and his expression became 
animated as he eagerly and intently fixed his eyes upon 
the stranger—for the good doctor was to him quite a 
stranger. 

“Your courage and your perseverance deserve a 
ieward,” replied the doctor ; “ and the reward most 
worthy of you, the only one that can be offered, is to 
enable you to cultivate your talent, to advance its pro¬ 
gress by the means of study to that point of perfection 
to which it certainly ought to attain.” 

“ Oh, sir! ” said Prosper, seizing the hand of the phy¬ 
sician, and pressing it to his lips and heart. 

“ Calm yourself, my lad! Here comes some refresh¬ 
ment ; take southing, and we will talk afterwards.” 

Prosper quietly obeyed. 

To the extraordinary excitement which had sustained 
him for nearly three months, now succeeded extreme 
weakness. So much fatigue and privation; so many 
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intoxicating hopes speedily destroyed; so many dreams 
of the future, and so many real sufferings, seemed to 
have exhausted his strength, both mental and bodily. 
"Without a word, and almost without a thought, he obeyed 
the wishes of the doctor, who in a short time left him in 
a deep sleep. 

Master Blanc was returning to Prosper’s room at the 
very moment when Dr. G-erhauld was leaving it. The 
latter took him to his own apartments, and there he 
had much difficulty in dissuading him from speaking to 
Prosper on his project of sawing the group in two— 
so as to preserve the sculptured portion, while the rest 
should be destroyed. 

“ But my floor! ” was the eternal burden of the 
mason’s speech. 

“Your floor shall soon be relieved of its burden,” 
replied the doctor, “ and if any repairs are necessary, 
they shall be made at my expense.” 

“ I have nothing more to say,” replied Master Blanc, 
completely satisfied. 

The physician made minute inquiries respecting 
Prosper. The mason had nothing but good to say of his 
pupil, and he ended with these words, “ Dumoulin still 
owes me six months* apprenticeship. I will very wil¬ 
lingly make him a present of these, provided my other 
apprentices know nothing about it, for it would indeed 
be a bad example for them. You understand, Dr. Ger- 
hauld?” 

“ No, I do not at all understand you! ” 

“ It is very easy to do so, nevertheless. He has sold 
even his bed, he has risked the repose, the safety 
even, of his neighbours, by taking it into his head to 
carve in a garret, while sculptors never work but on the 
e 2 
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ground-floor; and very properly too, to spare the floors. 
This is of no great consequence, and I only mention 
it to make you understand that all this is but so much 
folly undeserving of reward. If my apprentices were 
once to get any notion of it, they would all be doing the 
same thing.” 

“ I doubt it,” replied the doctor, with a smile, “ unless, 
like Prosper, they are gifted with that great genius 
which sustains courage, and renders a man forgetful 
even of the sufferings of cold and hunger. I am greatly 
interested in this lad, and of that interest he shall have 
substantial proof. As for you, Master Blanc, it is not 
fair that, without remuneration, you should be deprived 
of your apprentice at the moment when he is beginning 
to be useful to you. I dare say we shall be able to 
arrange all this to our mutual satisfaction.” 

Two days afterwards, Prosper’s studio was visited by 
some men of taste, and for the first time the young 
sculptor heard, with heartfelt delight, that praise 
bestowed by enlightened minds, which was the more 
precious because it was a just, though apparently severe, 
criticism. Nothing that had come from his hand was 
despised. He was astonished to discover the value 
of the little statuettes he had brought from his native 
village, and to be now enabled to follow, from the 
remarks made in his hearing, his own rapid progress in 
the art of modelling. But what surprised him more than 
all was, the extreme astonishment of these gentlemen, 
■who could not understand how, without a master, without 
instruction, and without assistance, he had succeeded in 
discovering some of the mechanical secrets of the art,— 
things altogether independent of the art itself. 

Upon these observations the doctor remarked:— 
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“ May not genius, gentlemen, be considered as that 
sort of inborn power which discovers the means of 
working out our thoughts ? Men of genius invent; the 
learned comment upon, criticise, and put into order 
their discoveries; the mechanic brings them within the 
range of general use, by reducing them to certain rules 
of practice. And thus are formed modellers, casters, and 
sculptors, in the same way as painters, physicians, and 
authors: but it is genius alone which makes Phidiases 
and Raphaels, Hippocrateses and IIomer8. ,, 

Almost the entire city visited the studio of Prosper, 
and from that moment he enjoyed, as it were, a fore¬ 
taste of the intoxicating pleasures of celebrity ; but 
he also experienced the vexations which succeed those 
pleasures when the public excitement had subsided. 

It was proposed to send him to Paris as a pupil from 
the city of Rheims. The most brilliant promises were 
made to him ; even his godfather, sailing with the stream, 
had publicly owned him as his godson, and had sent him 
fine clothes and money, not a little ashamed that the whole 
city knew that for two years he had left his godchild to 
vegetate, almost without bread, in a miserable garret. But 
at the end of a month, with the exception of a few indi¬ 
viduals, this crowd of admirers had disappeared; their 
promises were forgotten; difficulties were discovered 
where before everything seemed easy; finally, it was 
found that the city was already too much burdened to be 
able to send a pupil to Paris, and maintain him during 
the period of his studies; besides, Prosper had no right 
to so great a favour; and perhaps, after all, his talents 
might not fulfil the promises which they now gave. 

The doctor was satisfied with the strength of mind 
which enabled Prosper to support this new trial. 
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“ My boy,” he said to him, “ never, during the whole 
course of your life, forget what has now occurred. Popular 
favour is never lasting. Try, therefore, to be independent 
of it; to expect nothing but from yourself. The delights 
of his art should amply remunerate the true artist for 
the caprices of a frivolous world, and the certainty of 
meriting praise is far more grateful to the heart than the 
applause of a few flatterers. You shall go to Paris ; you 
shall there be protected against want; this is all that we 
can do for you—do the rest for yourself.” 

Marianne, to whom Prosper had written from time to 
time, and who had more than once visited the cure to 
have the letters of her foster-child read to her, came to 
Rheims to see him. She had been a witness of the 
general enthusiasm, but she was happily ignorant of the 
indifference that had followed, and therefore returned to 
her village with feelings of thankfulness and joy. 

The worthy pastor also visited Prosper, and he it 
was who consoled him when at last it was decided 
that his block should be cut in two; a cruel operation, 
to which he was obliged to submit. Every one had 
represented to him that it would be folly to think of 
finishing a work of so frail a nature, considering the 
value of the time required for its completion; he 
himself, therefore, at last was willing to destroy in part 
what had cost him so much pains and trouble to execute. 

One amateur purchased this incomplete work, which 
proved both the courage as well as the talent of the young 
sculptor; others purchased his little figures, but Prosper 
would not consent to sell either the bust of the good 
cure, or the bas-relief. The former he presented to the 
doctor, as a token of his eternal gratitude; the latter he 
'^ecided should adorn the chimney piece of the humble 
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dwelling of his childhood ; and he shared with Marianne 
the sum, enormous as he thought it, which the sale of 
his works, and especially the benevolence of some patrons 
of art, had procured for him. 

After spending a week in his native village, he returned 
to Bheims, and soon after went on his way to Paris, his 
heart filled with hopes, his purse tolerably supplied with 
money, his pocket-book furnished with letters of intro¬ 
duction to a few artists, and with an order to receive fifty 
francs (about two pounds) a month during the continuation 
of his studies. This he owed to Dr. (xerhauld, who wished 
to insure the bare necessaries of life, at least, to a lad 
whom he loved and esteemed. Could he have done more, 
he would have done it; but this allowance was sufficient 
for Prosper, who well knew how little is necessary to 
satisfy the most pressing of nature’s wants, hunger. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE TRIUMPH. 

The title of provincial is but a poor recommendation 
in Paris, especially if the stranger happen to be a Cham- 
penois, as the natives of Champagne are called. And 
when to this a country lad unites an extreme timidity 
and awkwardness, with an ignorance of the customs of 
society; and, notwithstanding these drawbacks, still pre¬ 
tends to take rank amongst artists ; one may be quite 
sure he will be exposed to no inconsiderable amount of 
contempt and annoyance. 

Prosper soon experienced this, after a journey animated 
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by hope, and the pleasure of beholding a portion 
of that world which in his dreams had appeared so 
beautiful. The letters of introduction, in which the 
doctor and his friends had described in glowing terms 
his precocious talent, were read with a smile; the Cham- 
penois was invited to call again, and when he did so, the 
persons to whom they were addressed were not visible : 
he had not been able to reply to some questions care¬ 
lessly put to him ; he had become confused, and 
blushed; but, above all, he had humbly avowed his 
general ignorance. 

“ The doctor was right,” said Prosper one day; “ we 
must ask nothing from favour, and expect nothing from 
any one but ourselves.” 

He left his furnished lodgings, took a room in the dull 
Hue des Marais Saint-G-ermain, in order to be near the 
Royal Academy of Pine Arts, and he furnished this 
room very simply, with a folding bedstead and mattress, 
three chairs, a table, an easel, and a few shelves, meant 
to receive the books of which the doctor had given him a 
list. This room was neither very light nor very healthy, 
but the rent did not amount to more than sixty francs a 
year, and it was on the ground-floor; for Prosper, who 
meditated working as a sculptor, did not wish to have any 
disagreement with the landlord about the floor, and this 
consideration had made him set aside many others. 

As soon as he had removed to his new home, he 
entered his name as a pupil at the free school for 
modelling, and also at the free school for drawing, and 
from the next day he became one of the earliest and most 
punctual attendants. 

His wan features, his embarrassed air, and his title 
of Champenois, which was soon known to his coin- 
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panions, were so many obstacles to be overcome before 
lie could get on smoothly. But Prosper bad had greater 
difficulties than these to overcome, and he well knew that 
tliere was no difficulty which could withstand the united 
efforts of industry and perseverance. 

The rose of a G-othic window of very simple form was 
put before him to model. Instead of declaring that this 
task was beneath his skill, Prosper faithfully copied the 
model without the slightest deviation; but his manner of 
doing it at once showed a practised hand. It was the 
same with some ornaments he had to execute, and the 
pupils began to look at one another with surprise. 

At the refreshment hour Prosper did not leave the 
class, but whilst eating his dry bread, amused himself by 
modelling some ornaments of his own composition. They 
might be found fault with on the score of taste, but not 
on that of execution; no one, therefore, indulged in any 
uncivil remark when, two days afterwards, Prosper, at his 
own request, was permitted to model from the figure. 

With the same modesty and submission he strictly 
confined himself to copying the models that were placed 
before him : his copies made it evident that he was 
capable of higher things. 

“ This confounded Champenois,” said the pupils amongst 
themselves, “ falsifies the old proverb.’* 

“ I shall look out for the bas-relief prize !” added 
one of them, who was this year to compete for admission 
to the contest for the great prize on the following year. 

“ Yes, and for composition,” added another. 

If Prosper’s talent was beginning to excite envy, his 
mildness and amiability still more inspired love and gained 
him numerous friends, and at the end of three months he 
owed to these new friends the means of subsistence. 
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To the modelling classes, young working men, of 
various ages, are admitted amongst the pupils; these 
are sometimes despised by the latter, as for the most 
part they are not, and never can be, anything more than 
working modellers, while the pupils aspire to a higher 
rank—that of artists. But Prosper despised no one; 
and as soon as it was known that he was a clever caster, 
he received various orders, for which he was often very 
well paid. 

As, however, his wants were very few, he thought less 
of the means of obtaining money than of employing in 
useful studies all the time which he had at his own dis¬ 
posal. If he succeeded in modelling so as to attract the 
attention of the professors, he had still much to do to 
distinguish himself in the drawing-class ; and the further 
he advanced in the career which he had chosen, the more 
he felt that the first requisite for obtaining a name 
amongst sculptors was to be a good draftsman; to know 
sufficient of anatomy to understand the arrangement of the 
muscles, their play, and their effect upon the fleshy parts. 
He also spent a part of his nights in designing or in 
reading, in order to adorn his mind with the beauties of 
history, to render himself familiar with the works and 
lives of the great masters, and to initiate himself into the 
theories of his art. 

Whenever he could find leisure, he visited the dif¬ 
ferent museums. He went to admire the works of 
sculpture wherever they displayed merit and beauty. 
Willingly would he also have studied painting and 
architecture, for he felt that the arts went hand in hand ; 
neither was he insensible to poetry and music, and it 
was not without difficulty that he succeeded in keeping 
himself within that straight course, which alone leads to 
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success. Bat poverty had given him some of those severe 
lessons which teach us that to pass from one idea to 
another, to change plans according to the whim of the 
moment, is but vainly to exhaust our strength, and to 
destroy within us even the very germ of talent. If he some¬ 
times indulged in a visit to the Italian Opera, to become 
charmed with melodious sounds, and to familiarize his 
ear with the accents of a language which, perhaps, one 
day he might hear spoken, and speak himself in Borne, 
the land of art; if, too, occasionally, he allowed himself 
to handle a pencil while visiting a friend; or if, in short, he 
chanced to lay aside a useful book to yield to the pleasure 
of reading beautiful verse, these amusements, however 
delightful they might be, could never succeed in diverting 
his mind from the one great idea. 

While at the Academy of Fine Arts he was but a 
modeller, at home, in his cold, damp room, he became 
a sculptor. He no longer impressed his thoughts upon 
blocks of plaster, but upon stone and marble. After 
having laid aside for his adopted mother a small sum 
every month, from what he earned in modelling or cast¬ 
ing for the masons, or by carving ornaments on the 
public monuments, under the direction of the master who 
had chosen him from amongst the other pupils, Prosper 
employed the remainder of his money in procuring tools, 
materials, and books. Less anxious than ever with 
regard to the comforts of life and style of apparel, 
his soul was too full, his mind too much occupied, for 
things of this kind to give him much concern. He 
lived that reserved kind of life which so many people 
find it impossible to understand, and months seemed to 
him no longer than days. 

At the end of a year he left the modelling school to 
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enter the studio of a celebrated sculptor, and there again 
was his talent shown in that simple and modest manner 
which belongs only to superior natures. Men of this 
stamp distrust themselves, and however happily gifted 
by nature, they do not become intoxicated with success, 
but strive to preserve the habit of assiduous industry, 
without which genius itself is but the flame of a devour¬ 
ing fire, instead of the pure and certain light which leads 
to glory. 

Long before the time, and before the age at which 
students are allowed to compete for the great prize, had 
Prosper proved himself worthy of admission to the con¬ 
test. No one, therefore, murmured on seeing his name 
inscribed by the master on the list of competitors ; no 
one murmured when he bore away a first crown, an 
almost certain presage of a still greater triumph. 

During the time which elapsed between this important 
period and that more brilliant one foretold for Prosper 
by his companions, he reproduced in marble the subject 
prescribed for the bas-relief, which had been modelled 
in clay and cast in plaster by himself. With what 
emotion did he remember his old block of stucco, 
split at the very first touch of the puncheon, and 
the difficulty he had in pointing it. Now, by using for 
this operation the double cross , a simple instrument 
invented by the Italians, the triple compasses, the 
curved compasses for regulating the thickness, and the 
bow-drill for hollowing out the marble, he was better 
able to understand how many were the resources he had 
at that time found within himself. He also reflected 
how poverty and necessity, when man does not allow 
himself to be cast down by them, become the fertile 
purees of inventive power by which genius is de- 
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veloped ; and, with a heart overflowing with gratitude, 
e returned thanks to the Creator, that from his earliest 
years he had been compelled to struggle with adversity. 

Prosper was still under twenty, when the great prize 
-£or sculpture opened to him the privilege of visiting 
Utome, to study his art in that great school. 

It was a most “delightful day,” to use the phraseology 
of his companions; delightful indeed to him, from that 
pure joy which language cannot express, for no words 
can paint the feelings which agitate the breast of a 
modest young man, when a thousand voices celebrate 
his triumph; when loud and cordial applauses pursue 
him as he passes through the crowd which opens before 
him ; and when, with tears in his eyes and a burning 
blush upon his brow, he returns to his seat, still followed 
by the gaze of the curious. 

Before the close of the ceremony, Prosper had disap¬ 
peared ; he had left Paris, and for the remainder of the 
day wandered about the country, as chance directed his 
steps. 

When he returned, he found that almost all his com¬ 
panions had called, and were astonished at not finding 
him at home. 

He shut himself up in his humble room—still the 
same, still as ill-furnished, as when he first hired it, 
and seating himself before his table, prepared his paper 
for writing, and for a long time remained absorbed in 
deep thought. 

Tears slowly chased each other down his cheeks. 
Often had he felt his loneliness, but never so deeply as 
at that moment. What would he not have given to have 
been able to lean his burning brow upon the breast 
which had nourished him! once more to listen to the 
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voice of his adopted mother, saying to him, whil* 
trembling with emotion, “ Can it be possible—is it job 
who have obtained the great prize?” How pleasing 
to his ear would have been these simple words! A 
thousand times more pleasant than the flattering shouts 
which saluted him as he made his way through the crowd 
of spectators nearly all strangers to him. 

Prosper at length took his pen, and wrote as follows 

“ Deab Motheb, —I am going to Borne. I have ob¬ 
tained the great prize. Our good cure will explain to 
you what this is. I leave Prance for a few years. On 
my return, we shall be reunited. Yes, mother; you 
shall come and live in Paris, you and my sister Toinette. 
Prom the first moment of your widowhood, I determined 
that you should pass with me the rest of a life so long 
made unhappy. Since Toinette would not leave you, 
neither shall she leave me. We will live together, dear 
mother; we will love each other, and endeavour to render 
each other happy; and in your love I shall find pleasures 
which the most glorious success cannot give. 

“ Dear mother, I never forget my brothers and sisters; 
assure them of this, I entreat you. Pare well.” 

Prosper spent the remainder of the night in writing. 
After having poured out the fulness of his heart in ad¬ 
dressing the good curd and the doctor, he felt somewhat 
relieved from the weight with which a happiness, as yet 
unshared by his friends, seemed to oppress him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOME LOVE. 

Rome —glorious Rome of ancient renown ! Rome— 
whose name awakens so many splendid recollections; 
Rome—the magic cradle of civilization and of art, is ever 
associated in the mind of the artist with the imposing 
array of her demigods, her heroes, and her great men, 
whose glory and whose names will pass down from age 
to age, even to the remotest posterity. 

The feeling of reverence, mingled with intense joy, 
which took possession of Prosper*s mind, when, for the 
first time, he placed his feet upon that soil consecrated by 
so many mighty associations, long continued. It endured 
even in the din of the Academy, where the calm enthu¬ 
siasm of the artist so often gives way before the vivacity 
of the Frenchman. Prosper took too serious a view of 
his mission , that almost sacred mission of preserving 
and propagating, with reverent homage, the eternal tra¬ 
ditions of the grand and the beautiful, to allow either 
jocularity or sarcasm to cool the veneration which he 
felt for all that bore their noble impress. 

Here, far more than in Paris, did he lead a solitary 
life; and perhaps of all the members of the Academy, he 
was the one who never found its regulations irksome, the 
only one who was satisfied with the fourteen hundred 
francs annually allowed to each pupil, the half of which is 
retained for the expenses of board and lodging supplied 
by the Academy. The other half was enough, and more 
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than enough, for the remainder of his simple wants ; and 
he continued to send to his adopted mother the savings 
obtained by his never indulging in those pleasures which 
youth so eagerly covets. 

But these pleasures were not "such as Prosper could 
enjoy. The farther he advanced in his career, the more 
did his passion for his art require all the powers of his 
mind. To this he devoted his life, his every thought. 

At first regarded with an envious eye by his new com¬ 
panions, because up to that time no laureate* so young had 
ever been sent from Paris; and he was suspected of owing 
his success to favour; for the young are ever ready to 
accuse those who are in power of injustice and par¬ 
tiality. At all ages men submit with reluctance to 
power; but this is especially the case at a time of life 
when the word “ liberty” is imperfectly understood. 
Prosper at Borne, as in Paris, took no heed of these 
sneers, and continued to show his docility in following 
the established order of study. His productions soon 
proved that the crown which he had gained did not adorn 
the brow of a favourite , that it had been accorded not 
to interest but to merit, and envv became silent. 

But Prosper’s regular conduct and steady industry 
operated like a severe censure upon the conduct of those 
who believe that to be an artist is to reject the counsels 
of reason and the dictates of conscience; and that in¬ 
spiration, which the artist can only derive from genius, is 
to be sought in the pursuit of gaiety and the indulgence 
of excess. Prosper was accordingly both esteemed and 
sneered at; the latter puerile kind of revenge was, how- 

« 

* “ Laureate,** the name given to the successful candidate for the 
prize bestowed by the Academy. 
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ever, only indulged in by a certain order of persons, 
too contemptible to do bim any harm. 

With the firmness of a stoic, Prosper opposed to the 
malicious sarcasms daily levelled at him, these simple 
words, “ The muses are chaste and prudent!” Some¬ 
times he could not help laughing at the foolish jokes of 
which he was the object. Some had nicknamed him 
“ the Champenois muse ,” and others declared themselves 
the worshippers of this muse; and sang her praises in 
burlesque verses, in which were blended bombast, Italian 
energy, and French wit. Prosper replied in the same 
strain, for his extreme timidity had at last given place 
to a consciousness, though a modest and proper one, 
of his own worth. He could not help regarding himself 
as superior to most of these young madcaps, who frit¬ 
tered away the time of which he made such good use; 
but he was not rendered vain by the comparison. Had 
he not been instructed in the rude school of misfortune, 
he might perhaps have been no better than the rest of 
them ; and perhaps even, with his peaceful and careless 
disposition, he might have remained obscure in the last 
ranks of that crowd above which his constant struggles 
with adversity had given him the means of elevating 
himself. 

His portfolios were enriched with designs, or prints, 
copied from the best masters. On leaving the museums, 
he would wander in the suburbs of the city, where he 
found sufficient exercise for his pencil: there he not 
unfrequently found models more beautiful, more simple, 
and, especially, more worthy, than those who frequent 
the studios. 

During the five years which Prosper passed at the 
Academy, he had frequently asked and obtained leave 
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of absence of several months’ duration, in order to visit 
Naples and Florence. He travelled on foot, and from 
these Italians, passionate lovers of the fine arts, he drew 
great and true inspirations, and received from them 
marks of that sympathy which unites those whom a 
generous nature has richly endowed with the power of 
seeing and feeling, with the imagination of the poet, and 
with the eyes of the artist. 

Vesuvius, Herculaneum, Pompeii, excited in Prosper’s 
mind emotions until then unknown. He often spent 
whole nights in contemplation before that flaming and 
inexhaustible source, which pours forth columns of fire 
and smoke, torrents of burning lava, and showers of 
stones. He looked down upon the hill, red as the fires 
of Tartarus, unrolling at his feet like immense carpets 
sown with villas, adorned with rich columns and sumptu¬ 
ous gardens, and with cottages built with lava now cold 
and hard. He turned his eyes towards Naples, whose 
streets are paved with that same lava beneath which 
have disappeared Herculaneum and Pompeii; and then 
his memory recalled the town of Portici, rising on the 
very spot where the buried city of Hercules perhaps 
covered the ruins of a city more ancient still, whose 
existence was unknown to the succeeding generation, 
just as was for so long a time that of the two ill-fated 
cities before mentioned. Prosper knew not which most to 
wonder at, in contemplating these scenes,—the dauntless 
spirit of man, or his contempt for the lessons of the 
past. 

At Florence, the birthplace of Dante, of Galileo, 
of Guicciardini, of Servandoni, of Machiavelli, and of 
Americus Vespucius, Prosper shared his time between the 
gallery of the Uffizj, the Pitti palace, and the library of 
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the Medici. It was curious to see our little shepherd, 
from an obscure village near Eheims, elbowing in the 
galleries and the library great artists and scholars, who 
had come to Florence, “ the cradle of modern science, 
letters, and art,” there to seek inspiration, models, and 
rare books. It was curious, too, to see him at one of 
those long tables, occupied by readers, seated side by side 
with some erudite scholar, examining ancient and modern 
historians, whilst he remained for hours with his eyes 
fixed upon a page of Dante or of Alfieri. Lost in reverie, 
he emerged from it only to make a rapid sketch of one 
of those groups conceived by the imagination of the poet, 
embodied by the genius of the artist, and which after¬ 
wards is reproduced, for the enjoyment of all, by the aid 
of the pencil or the chisel, and the burin. 

Prosper was happy, more happy in Italy than he had 
ever been in his life; and yet, beneath that beautiful 
sky, in the midst of that luxuriant nature, in this splendid 
centre of the fine arts, he sometimes regretted his native 
village, its cloudy autumnal sky, the solitude of the little 
wood, the sound of the dry leaves crackling beneath the 
foot of the woodman, the rude inharmonious sounds of 
the flageolet or the shepherds* pipes, and, above all, that 
hut to which misery was 'now a stranger, and where two 
loving hearts were beating fondly for him. 

Prosper had enjoyed a large share of the delights of 
success; his lips had touched the cup which Fame pre¬ 
sents to her favourites ; his heart had swelled with joy 
at his own anticipated renown; but yet he felt within 
his breast a void which nothing could fill. 

The last year which he spent in Italy seemed to him 
longer than the other four. All these “ cradles’* of the 
arts and sciences were not his cradle; the luxury of 
t 2 
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lofty thoughts, of poetic inspirations, the unceasing 
exaltation of mind and soul, ceased to satisfy him. He 
longed for his native land with that intense longing which 
becomes a sort of fever, and which converts a paradise 
into a place of exile. The hour of departure at last arrived, 
and his impatient cravings to reach home were at last 
gratified. 

Prosper would not stop at Rheims; the first friendly 
voice he wished to hear was that of his adopted mother ; 
the first friendly face he wished to see smiling on him 
was that of poor Marianne, who had welcomed him in his 
infancy to her friendly bosom when snatched from the 
devouring flames, who had been intrusted with the secret 
of his labours in the little wood, whose surprise and joy 
had first revealed to him the pleasures of success; she, in 
fine, who had impelled him to follow the career in which 
he was now becoming celebrated, by taking him, notwith¬ 
standing his reluctance, to the house of the worthy cure. 

By a circuitous path Prosper reached the cottage of 
his adopted mother: willingly would he have kissed the 
threshold of the door; but he might be noticed, and he 
was no longer in Italy, where such external demonstra¬ 
tions of the feelings are permitted to all; where the 
usages of society do not forbid an overflowing soul to 
break forth in cries of grief or joy. 

“ Mother! dear mother!” he cried, fondly pressing 
Marianne to his heart. She had recognized him, and, 
with eyes filled with tears, had thrown herself into his 
arms. 

Marianne at first could only reply by sobs, by caresses, 
and by a few broken words, and both remained for a long 
time scarcely able to speak. 

When, at length, both had become more composed, 
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Prosper seated himself by her, and inquired after his 
brothers and sisters. Blaise and Antony had become 
soldiers; Cyprian, who was head ploughman at a rich 
former’s in the neighbourhood, was just married; Claudine 
and Jeannet, thanks to the protection of M. le Cur6, 
were employed, by the year, in a manufactory at Rheims; 
while Toinette alone remained with her mother. Both 
mother and daughter occupied themselves in spinning 
flax and hemp, and Marianne, with a triumphant air, 
made Prosper observe that one of the chests was filled 
with pieces of linen, bleached and unbleached. 

“All that is for you, my child!” she said with pride, 
“ for you and your wife, when you begin housekeeping.” 

Presh endearments followed Toinette’s arrival, and the 
two succeeding days were consecrated by Prosper to 
visiting the old friends of his childhood, the tombs of his 
father and mother, and of the old cure, whose virtues and 
benevolence had caused him to be venerated as a saint 
by the simple-hearted villagers. 

It was with a feeling of childish joy that Prosper again 
beheld his first bas-relief, well preserved, but rendered 
yellow by the smoke. While examining it, he murmured 
in a low voice, “ Yes, I was born a sculptor; born with 
that natural talent which the lessons of the greatest 
masters cannot give! I will take this bas-relief away 
with me, and I wish it may one day adorn my tomb. 
There is a great difference between what 1 did then and 
what I do now; but it will be a great pleasure to preserve 
some memorial of a time of my life when difficulties 
seemed to multiply at every step.” 

Prosper everywhere met with those remembrances, 
painful yet pleasing, which so strongly bind the heart to 
the spot in which our childhood has been passed. But it 
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was necessary to return to Paris ; Marianne and Toinette 
were to rejoin him there; and he left them to pass the 
remainder of the week with Doctor Grerhauld. 

It was nearly ten years since Prosper had quitted 
Bheims, during which time the good doctor had aged 
very much. His eyes, weakened by study still more 
than by years, were scarcely able to recognize Prosper; 
and Prosper, on his part, had some difficulty in finding 
in his old benefactor any remains of that clear and 
correct judgment by which he had formerly been so 
greatly distinguished. 

Master Blanc, too, had felt the fiight of time. He 
received his pupil with much respect; for in the provinces 
the celebrities and laureates of the academies of Paris are 
held in honour, whilst, in the metropolis, they are lost 
amidst the crowd of the many other celebrities of the 
day. 

Prosper would have been glad to see his old studio 
again; but the house having been raised a story higher, 
the humble garret was converted into a handsome room, 
with two windows looking upon the street. 

On leaving Bheims to return to Paris, Prospers heart 
was saddened. So many changes had taken place in so 
few years!—so many persons whom he had known and 
loved were erased from the list of the living. 

By degrees these melancholy ideas and sad recollec¬ 
tions died away, and Prosper gave full vent to his joy at 
finding himself once more in his native land. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

GIiORY AND DUTY. 

Many young artists who successfully compete for the 
great prize, imagine that honours and wealth will meet 
them on their return from Eome. But this is not the 
case: their struggles with fortune are not yet ended; 
and if the love of their art does not excite them to con¬ 
stant study, and to nourish a well-rooted perseverance 
and industry, their previous celebrity will vanish like 
smoke. 

Prosper knew this ; he also knew that the high 
acquaintances he had formed in Italy would lead him, if 
he attempted to keep them up in Paris, into habits 
injurious to his studies, and into expenses beyond his 
means. He had, moreover, seen sufficient of the world 
to feel that he possessed none of the attractions requisite 
to shine there, and he felt that he must consequently 
return to his former obscurity until the moment when 
some masterpiece should entitle him to a high place 
amongst those artists of whom Prance is so proud. 

Three years elapsed before Prosper considered himself 
sufficiently advanced to seek admittance for his produc¬ 
tions into the Louvre ? and these three years were spent 
in procuring means of subsistence not altogether depend¬ 
ent upon the accidents of the moment. He established a 
modelling-school, which became the foundation on which 
was afterwards raised the structure of his reputation 
and his fortune. He had brought with him from Eome, 
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Naples, and Florence, original drawings, which he 
reproduced in bas-reliefs and in groups, on which his 
increased severity of judgment and purity of taste im¬ 
pressed a character altogether original. 

His school having been established and filled with 
students advanced in their art, Prosper resumed work 
as a sculptor. Less proud than the generality of the 
pupils of the academies of Eome, he did not reject, as 
unworthy of him, small orders which his former com¬ 
panions refused to undertake; and carefully preserving 
the habit of applying himself steadily to labour, he was 
still enabled to find time for study. 

A gold medal gained by him the first time he exhi¬ 
bited, first drew attention towards the young sculptor. 
From that day he began to enjoy a well-merited re¬ 
putation, a reputation which was not the work of the 
newspapers, nor of partial friends, but one which time 
would increase; from that day also commissions began 
to flow in. 

After this he gave up his modelling class to Toinette’s 
husband, for Toinette had contracted an advantageous 
marriage ; and now, freed from the trammels which 
poverty had so long imposed upon him, he was at length 
enabled to enjoy the independent and happy life of a 
distinguished artist, everywhere sought for, everywhere 
welcomed. 

Never having freely indulged in, still less abused, 
habits of pleasure, he had preserved that freshness of 
thought, that purity of mind, which prolongs youth and 
insures a tranquil old age. The family of his foster-mother 
had been made happy through his means; many young 
people were rescued by his help from poverty ; number¬ 
less good actions, bearing with them their own reward, 
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were daily performed with dignity and simplicity; such 
were Prospers claims to general esteem, public consider¬ 
ation, and that inward happiness for which his soul so 
ardently thirsted. 

The honourable and happy position Prosper had thus 
attained by his own meritorious exertions, and by his 
high moral deserts, was now rendered happier, and, we 
may add too, more honourable, by his union with a 
charming young woman, almost as highly gifted as 
himself, morally and intellectually. Like him, she was 
also an artist; she, too, had sustained many painful 
struggles; she, too, from her earliest childhood had been 
left to there sources of her own mind; and had she not 
deeply loved Prosper, she would not have sacrificed to 
him a name that had become celebrated amongst 
painters. 

Bitter trials, however, followed to mar this happiness 
so well merited. Prospers second mother expired in his 
arms,—that courageous woman, that tender and devoted 
friend, whose latter days had been cherished by his 
love. But his greatest sorrow was caused by the loss 
of his first-born, who was snatched from him at that age 
when the mind and heart are beginning to unfold under 
the fostering care of a father. 

Under these terrible afflictions Prosper was still able 
to maintain his noble character, and to display that 
strength of mind with which he was so highly gifted. 

The prosperity and renown which he owed to his pro¬ 
ductions had not so far blinded him as to make him 
believe that talent exempts a man from the moral and 
physical sufferings which are the common lot of all. He 
knew that man, whoever he may be, in whatever rank 
he may be placed, to whatever degree his intellectual 
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powers may have elevated him, can only lighten the 
weight of the chain which binds him to the earth, by his 
courage in supporting it. Prosper sought and found in 
study that inward satisfaction which is more real than 
any that the world can bestow. 

Both parents employed the same means for over¬ 
coming their bitter grief, and a soothing melancholy 
succeeded to its first uncontrollable anguish. 

More prudent than the generality of artists, they with¬ 
drew from the world before the age when the pencil and 
the chisel tremble in feeble hands; and sufficiently rich 
to insure an independence for the two children who yet 
remained to bless them, they retired to the little village in 
which Prosper first beheld the light. 

Prospers sons have not inherited the talent of their 
parents, but they have at least inherited their goodness 
and their virtues ; and if the name of Prosper Dumoulin 
should lose some of its old lustre amongst his contem¬ 
poraries, yet in the environs of Bheims the poor cherish 
it, and elevate it higher by their benedictions than it 
could ever reach by the mere glories of Abt* 
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CHAPTER I. 

DATS OF PBOSPEBITY. 

“ See, dear mamma, what a number of visiting cards! ” 
said Emmeline, who was amusing herself by spreading 
them out upon the breakfast-table. “We only returned 
yesterday, and all our friends have called upon us. Do 
you know, mamma, I think we have a great many friends, 
notwithstanding all M. Derville may say to the contrary.” 

“Oh, M. Derville,” replied Madame Adelmond, “is 
one of those persons who like to predict a storm while the 
sun is shining. Out of respect to the memory of your 
father, whose friend he was, I continue to invite him to 
my country house and to my parties ; but his society is 
by no means agreeable to me; he is positively a living 
objection to everything one can say, think, or do.” 

“Mamma, do you know what I have sometimes 
thought?” 

“ What, Emmeline ?” 

“That M. Derville, who is not rich, has a painful 
sense of-” 

“ Oh, yes, a little envy, perhaps, in seeing others in 
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the enjoyment of pleasures which are denied, and may 
be always denied, to him. I have sometimes thought Hke 
you, Emmeline; and although there is something re¬ 
pulsive in envy, I pity him on account of his age.” 

“ But, mamma, what I cannot understand is, how so 
old a man could have been my father’s friend.” 

“ I too have often been as astonished as yourself, and 
as often annoyed. He would like things to be still 
upon the same footing as in your father’s lifetime; but I 
am able to manage my own affairs, and I have a will of 
my own. Of this I have just given him a proof, by 
bringing this action, to which he was as obstinately 
opposed as if I had not right on my side. If your 
father were still alive, M. de Romey would not have 
had the impertinence to build upon my land the 
wall which separates our two gardens. I will show him 
that a woman is not to be insulted by a man with im¬ 
punity. He shall pay me for all the annoyances my 
people have endured,—thanks to the tyranny of the 
rural police, who recognize only M. de Romey, who 
respect only M. de Romey—the “ Marquis de Carabas ” 
of this neighbourhood. I will not sell my house to this 
grand marquis. It is in vain for him to expect it; and 
this lawsuit will lead him further than he anticipates.” 

Emmeline, a spoiled child of fourteen, was only pleased, 
like her mother, with those things which amused her, and 
also, like her mother, detested everything that annoyed 
her. Now, at fourteen, lawsuits are not the most delight¬ 
ful things in the world; and therefore she turned the 
conversation, whenever it happened to touch upon the 
quarrels between her mother and M. de Romey—an in¬ 
exhaustible subject for Madame Adelmond, who was of 
a lively disposition, somewhat obstinate, and eager to 
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seize every opportunity of showing that she was capable 
of conducting her own affairs, and that she would make 
that country cbwn, her neighbour, repent of the imperti¬ 
nent liberties he had taken. 

The first few days after their return to Paris were 
devoted to paying visits, to making the purchases re¬ 
quired by the change of season, and to renewing the 
furniture of the drawing-room and boudoir; in fine, to 
losing the greatest possible amount of time and money 
in innumerable journeys and foolish expenses. 

Madame Adelmond, possessed of a large fortune of her 
own, brought up in one of the first schools in Paris, and 
married when very young to a man holding a fine ap¬ 
pointment under the Empire, then in all its glory, had 
never known the true value of either time or money. 
She was fond of pleasure, dress, and magnificent furniture. 
During the lifetime of her husband, who shared her 
tastes, she had had no other care, no other trouble than 
that of varying her pleasures. Now she was sometimes 
astonished to discover that her means were not always 
sufficient for her expenditure. She projected reforms 
which she never executed ; she began to borrow, and 
thus dug beneath her feet a gulf which became deeper 
and deeper every day. 

That which rendered M. Derville insupportable to 
her was, that, perfectly understanding the state of her 
affairs, he sometimes awakened in her mind a degree of 
anxiety which disturbed her, notwithstanding all her 
efforts, and from which she could only escape by plunging 
into a round of pleasure and amusement. She therefore 
used every possible means of repelling this sincere friend; 
but, with unwearying patience, he endured every bitter 
word and sarcasm, and succeeded in gaining the affection 
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of Emmeline, although perhaps he was the only person 
who had never flattered her. She was indeed almost 
afraid of him—of his censure especially; and yet one 
word of commendation from his lips was worth more to 
her than all the adulation with which she was over¬ 
whelmed. It was because M. Derville enjoyed the repu¬ 
tation of a clever as well as of a high-principled man; 
because he judged impartially of all things; because, 
even in Paris, in the society he frequented, his opinion 
was regarded as something; and although neither a man 
of letters nor an artist, both men of letters and artists 
dreaded his censure and sought his approbation. 

Emmeline had had more than one opportunity of 
witnessing the influence exercised by M. Derville; for 
amongst those whom the pursuit of pleasure attracted 
to her mother’s parties, both authors and artists were 
sometimes mingled, and, in spite of herself, she became 
accustomed to regard the judgment of M. Derville, in 
many things, as infallible. Hence it arose that, while 
dreading his severe frankness, she often made real efforts 
to merit from him some word of encouragement. Occa¬ 
sionally, indeed, she obtained it, and anxiously did she 
crave more. 

Happily gifted by nature, Emmeline succeeded in all 
that she undertook; but, relying too much upon her 
talent, which the numerous parasites by whom she was 
surrounded extolled to the skies, she was ready to despair, 
and give up everything, as soon as any difficulty presented 
itself. 

Satisfied in having masters for her own and foreign 
languages, for history and geography, for drawing and 
music, she thought herself almost a prodigy, because she 
lightly skimmed the surface of everything, without going 
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deeply in anything, and because during the day she 
passed from one study to another, when she had time to 
study. 

Thanks to M. Derville, however, she persevered with 
considerable assiduity in music, and had already attained 
a certain degree of proficiency on the piano. This ac¬ 
quirement, in her estimation, was entitled to preference, 
since it always attracts attention in the drawing-room. 
Emmeline therefore devoted to it at least two hours 
daily, and sometimes even four or five, since she had 
begun to learn singing. She had a magnificent voice; 
she was proud of it, and therefore worked with pleasure. 
Her rich tones had already inspired the imagination 
of one poet; a romance had been dedicated to Emmeline; 
and her self-love was never appealed to in vain. To 
please and shine, to attract admiration by her beauty, by 
her toilette, by her talent, this was the object of all her 
thoughts, and the sole aim of her desires. 

“ Emmeline,” said M. Derville, “ you have, sooner than 
most girls, escaped from the restraints of childhood.” 
Emmeline blushed with pleasure. “What a pity that 
it should be only to assume the caprices of frivolous and 
vain women of twenty! ” Emmeline blushed again, but 
this time with impatience. “ And what a pity, too, that 
the many good qualities which nature has given you 
should not be better directed! You possess all the 
requisites for becoming a worthy woman—an intelligence 
by no means common, and a good and amiable disposi¬ 
tion ; and, yet, I see you going the right way to destroy 
all these heavenly gifts, and to lose yourself, by your 
frivolity and indifference, in the mass of mere ordinary 
women.” 

“ But, sir,” replied Emmeline, with some degree of 
a 
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sharpness, “ it is not my fault if the days pass so rapidly 
as to leave me no time for anything.” 

“ I will tell you the secret of finding time for every¬ 
thing,” said M. Derville; “it is to rise early in the 
morning.” 

“ But you cannot rise early in the morning if you 
go to bed late at night.” 

“ You should go to bed earlier.” 

“ But that would come precisely to the same thing.” 

“ Not at all. There are no visits to be paid at six 
o’clock in the morning.” 

“ Oh! but what should I do with all the time from six 
o’clock till breakfast?” 

“ You could employ it in study.” 

“ Yes ; and awaken all the neighbours with my piano.” 

“ You could deaden the sound. Besides, of an evening 
you hinder them from sleeping until two or three hours 
after midnight, without any profit to yourself; for you 
would not care to be practising at that hour.” 

“ "Who would think of practising when the drawing¬ 
room is filled with company!” 

“ But, my dear child, the piano is not the only thing 
you have to learn.” 

“ But I wish to be a musician above all things.” 

“In that case, my child, study and work. You are 
still, for your age, but little advanced in that art, not¬ 
withstanding all that flatterers may say to the con¬ 
trary.” 

Emmeline turned away and sulked, until a few words 
of flattery, again falling delightfully upon her ear, re¬ 
stored her self-complacency and cheerfulness. 

The autumn and winter of this year passed like the 
preceding one, in the excitement of pleasure, in the vortex 
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of dinner-parties, concerts, balls, and theatres. Madame 
Adelmond’s drawing-rooms were, as usual, densely 
thronged; but the constant frequenters of the house, 
whom she designated by the name of friends , found the 
history of the lawsuit of the partition-wall, and of the 
other impertinences of M. de Homey, which was re¬ 
lated and repeated incessantly, exceedingly disagreeable. 
Madame Adelmond was one of those persons of lively 
temperament who have always some great affair at heart, 
to which they manage to make everything refer, and 
with which they occupy the attention of every one about 
them. Many, like her, who are spoiled from infancy by 
the silly adulation and contemptible flattery which sur¬ 
round them from the cradle, never seem to think, for a 
moment, that others are not as deeply interested as 
themselves in whatever relates to them. They find, 
however, that people do, indeed, for a time take an 
interest, or rather appear to do so, in their concerns, 
without reflecting that such parasites are induced to pay 
the tribute of a few moments of ennui , for the sake of 
t\ie fetes which they partake of. 

The time not devoted by Madame Adelmond to her 
own and her daughter’s toilette, to parties and to 
pleasure, was given exclusively to the lawyers. Emme¬ 
line, left entirely to her own guidance, had therefore no 
resource but her piano, when the isolation in which she 
was placed weighed too heavily upon her. But if she 
studied in order to kill time, it was not without ardently 
wishing that this lawsuit might be the last her mother 
ever took it into her head to engage in. As, until then, 
she had been the principal object of her mother’s thoughts, 
it was not without a rebellious spirit that she yielded 
to the necessity of giving up her place to M. de Bomey; 
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she therefore heartily detested that country neighbour 
whom a few months before she considered extremely 
agreeable, because he then ranked amongst her admirers. 


CHAPTER II. 

A TRUE EBIEND. 

One morning Emmeline met M. Derville as he left 
her mother’s apartment. He looked excited, and he 
passed close to her in the dining-room without perceiving 
her. For a moment the young girl hesitated to go and 
embrace her mother, as she was accustomed to do every 
morning after rising. 

No sooner did Madame Adelmond perceive her, than 
she exclaimed, “ Did you see that madman who has just 
left me?” 

“ Whom do you mean, mamma ? ” 

“Why, M. Derville. He wants me to listen to 
M. de Romey’s propositions: an accommodation, when 
I am sure of gaining the suit! This partition-wall will 
cost him dear; as it will me, too, I allow. But if M. de 
Romey did not think himself on the point of losing, 
would he seek for an accommodation ? 99 

And thereupon Madame Adelmond entered into a 
host of details, of which Emmeline understood nothing, 
unless it were that the partition-wall had opened so fine 
a field for roguery, that the two adversaries seemed both 
to stand in equal danger of being ruined; and that in all 
probability they should not visit the country that year, 
because Madame Adelmond would not consent to forego 
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any opportunity of meeting the solicitors and barristers 
engaged in the affair. 

Amongst all that her mother had been saying with 
such volubility, this prospect of not going into the 
country was the misfortune which alone struck Emmeline, 
and caused her to shed tears. 

“ Console yourself, my dear Emmeline ! ” exclaimed 
Madame Adelmond, much moved by her daughter’s tears; 

“ M. de Romey’s house will belong to us next year. He 
will be obliged to sell it to defray the expenses of the 
lawsuit, and we will buy it. What magnificent grounds 
we shall then have; his English garden, his kitchen 
garden, too, of which he is so proud, and the produce of 
which he sells, instead of offering it to his friends ! Go 
to your lessons, or else tell Joseph to drive you out to call 
on some of your friends; but, above all things, do not cry, 
for that makes me ill. Make yourself easy, I repeat; 
this lawsuit will make us twice as rich as before, much 
to M. Derville’s regret. He seems to delight in contra¬ 
dicting and tormenting people. Now go, my child, I have 
some writing to attend to, and then I must go out.” 

Parasites, who are gifted in the highest degree with < 
a strong appetite and great powers of digestion, possess J 
a peculiar keenness of scent, which unerringly informs . 1 
them of all the particulars when a change of fortune 
takes place, especially the impending important changes 
in the bill of fare of a well-served table. Those who 
profess to respect themselves retire before the cata¬ 
strophe, others delay their departure until the ruin is 
complete and solitude replaces the crowd. Mere ac¬ 
quaintances, dignified by the name of friends, return, 
from time to time: but they were attracted only by 
pleasure, and pleasure has fled; anxious cares have^ 
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furrowed the brow of the hostess; she is no longer 
one of themselves, she no longer takes any interest in 
the news of the theatres, the fashions, or the arts. 
One thought alone absorbs her mind; if she speaks, 
it is only to repeat hundreds of times what she has 
already told every one ; patience grows weary, and these 
friends disappear in their turn. One or two still 
remain; for true friends are not only rare in general, 
but they are still more so for those whom fortune 
has spoiled, and who fancy that they can always be 
loved without taking any pains to deserve true friend¬ 
ship. 

During the last three months, Madame Adelmond 
was so completely changed as hardly to be recognized. 
Her freshness, her mirth, her good humour—all had fled. 
Emmeline even, hitherto so petted, found her severe 
and capricious, with her mind perpetually preoccupied, 
and soured by the general desertion of friends. 

The poor child, on her side overwhelmed with ennui , 
terrified at the sight of the changes which were daily 
taking place in the interior of the house, profited by 
her liberty to spend most of her time away from that 
home formerly so joyous and thronged, now so mournful 
and deserted. But, amongst her young friends, she met 
with consolation of so uncongenial a nature, that instead 
of soothing it increased her sorrow. Everywhere Madame 
Adelmond was blamed ; everywhere Emmeline was pitied, 
while at the same time she was taught to feel irritated 
against her mother. The thoughtlessness of some went 
so far as to assert that her mother was the sole cause 
of the approaching ruin; and Emmeline returned home, 
her heart embittered, her mind exasperated, and disposed 
to regard with indifference, so to speak, the alteration in 
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the features of her whom she had hitherto most tenderly 
loved. 

As M. Derville, in Emmeline’s opinion, was likely to 
take credit to himself for having so clearly predicted all 
that had happened, she took the greatest possible care to 
avoid him, whilst he, on the contrary, anxiously sought 
her in vain. Emmeline was never at home to him. 

At last, one evening when the rain poured down in 
torrents, M. Derville learned from the only remaining 
servant of Madame Adelmond’s establishment, that 
Mademoiselle Emmeline was in the drawing-room. 

He gently opened the door, without permitting the 
servant to announce him, and entered so cautiously that 
Emmeline did not hear him. 

Seated before the piano, weeping, her arms folded on 
her breast, she was lost in a melancholy reverie. Her 
dejected expression, her neglected dress, her dishevelled 
hair, all spoke of deep sorrow. 

M. Derville, moved by tender compassion, made a slight 
noise against one of the pieces of furniture to warn her of 
his presence, but she continued motionless. 

“ Emmeline 1 99 he at length exclaimed. 

Emmeline rose precipitately, brushed the tears from 
her eyes, and tried to look cheerful. 

“ My dear child,” said M. Derville, taking her hand, 
and, leading her to a sofa, where he sat by her side; 
“my dear child, how is it that, until now, you have 
avoided me,—me, the friend of your father, your own 
friend. Do you think that I am indifferent to your tears, 
that I have not discerned your sorrow ? ” 

At these words Emmeline sobbed bitterly, and would 
have escaped from him; but M. Derville pressed her 
hand more tightly in his, and she remained. 
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“Weep, my child, weep!” he said, in tones of affec¬ 
tion ; “ at your age tears are a relief. When your heart 
is somewhat relieved of the weight which oppresses it, we 
will talk; we will talk of what I expect from you—from 
you in whom I have recognized both character and 
strength of mind—from you, my dear Emmeline, from 
whom I dare hope everything for the future.’* 

Emmeline was so excited that she scarcely heard these 
words. At any other moment they would have been 
delightful to her ear. 

In vain did the poor child endeavour to restrain her 
tears; they still flowed on. 

By degrees, however, she became more calm, and M. 
Derville said to her, “ If you had sought me, my dear 
Emmeline, as I have sought you, you might already have 
found that a sorrow shared with another is less heavy to 
bear; and we might so have understood each other as to 
have lightened the burden which weighs down your poor 
mother; for she is a thousand times more to be pitied 
than you are, Emmeline, since she cannot but reproach 
herself.” 

The poor child continued silent, but her countenance 
revealed what her lips refused to utter. 

“ You accuse your mother; I know it, I see it,” con¬ 
tinued M. Derville; “ you accuse her openly, and dare to 
complain of her! Emmeline, is this conduct worthy of 
you ? Since you blush for it before me who am your 
friend, how much more ought you to blush before Him 
who reads the secrets of the heart, and whose mercy 
never wearies. In the world, my child, you too are 
judged, you who judge your mother;—you too are 
blamed, you who dare to blame her whom you ought 
^ be the first to defend. Is she not sufficiently unhappy 
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at finding herself deceived, and has she not prepared for 
herself a future more terrible than yours can ever be ? 
for you will return to filial love, and you will the more 
strenuously seek to fulfil your duties the more difficult 
their accomplishment becomes. By these means only can 
you preserve yourself from that which, at this moment, 
is consuming your unfortunate mother—remorse!” 

Tears again flowed from Emmeline’s eyes, and she bent 
her head, unable to utter a word. 

“My dear child!” continued M. Derville, “it is my 
duty to tell you, without reserve, that your ruin appears 
to me certain, and it will be complete. Madame Adel- 
mond, in her ignorance of business matters, has allowed 
herself to be carried away farther than she anticipated. 
M. de Homey, who has sustained and gained more than 
one lawsuit, will also gain this. In your courage, and in 
your devotion, may your mother find more than she is 
threatened with losing! Yes, you can give back to her far 
more than fate can take away. Think of this, Emmeline, 
and may this thought be the means of elevating you in 
your own estimation; may it excite you to sound the 
depths of your own heart! You will there find powers 
you little suspected to exist; and these power swill be¬ 
come strengthened by the use you will be required to 
make of them.” 

Emmeline continued silent. The thought of that 
utter ruin predicted by M. Derville threw her into 
a state of complete despair, and she shuddered at the 
idea that poverty would succeed to the abandonment in 
which she now found herself placed. 

“ Oh, sir,” she exclaimed, in a voice interrupted by 
sobs, “ do not you too abandon us, I entreat you! ” 

“ I will not abandon you, Emmeline—on this you may 
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rely; but you must not abandon yourself. You must 
make up your mind to regard your position such as it 
really is; to reflect that you are young, strong, and 
courageous—that you have within yourself resources of 
which many are destitute.” 

“ Eesources ! O sir, what resources have I ?—I 
am fit for nothing—I have nothing in the world !” and 
Emmeline wept — wept without power to restrain her 
tears. 

“ My dear child,” continued M. Derville, “ I can 
easily imagine that in your present trouble one thought 
alone occupies your mind, and that this thought strikes 
terror to your heart. But look around you, and amongst 
your young friends you will meet with many less happily 
gifted by nature than yourself; and who, were misfortune 
to overtake them, would deserve to be more pitied. I 
will not speak to you of needlework, in which, doubtless, 
you would excel, were you to devote yourself to it—but 
of your talent for music. M. Lebrun, a distinguished 
professor, has twice heard you, and he told me that he 
should feel flattered by having you for a pupil. From 
his lips these words express much; for most assuredly 
he had no idea of the interest I take in you, and he 
chooses his pupils himself.” 

Emmeline replied, with emotion, “ Mamma wished to 
have given him to me for a master—but now-” 

“ Even now, my child, he will be your master, if you 
desire it.” 

“ How, sir, can that be, if we are ruined ? and, besides, 
who knows whether, in a short time, I shall even have 
a piano!” 

“ Try to calm yourself, my dear Emmeline, and listen 
to me. Both you and your mother may consider your- 
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selves rained if you compare the luxury you have 
hitherto enjoyed with the slender means on which hence¬ 
forward you will be obliged to live. Nevertheless, I still 
hope that your mother will save something from the 
wreck. It will be very little—scarcely sufficient for 
necessaries; but how many are there who are in want of 
even necessaries, after having enjoyed affluence. Besides, 
you ought to rely upon me, without rendering it neces¬ 
sary for me to tell you so.—Do not interrupt me, I 
entreat. M. Lebrun has a music-class at his own resi¬ 
dence. Work, so as to fit yourself to join it. I will 
take you there, and bring you back, three times a week. 
The expense per month is trifling. As to your piano, 
that must be kept, whatever may happen. This remem¬ 
brance of former opulence will be a precious boon, my 
child, if you resolve to pass all your time in studying it; 
for on the talent which study will develop may depend 
both your own and your mother’s future prospects. M. 
Lebrun’s pupil will afterwards become a pupil of the 
Conservatoire,—a distinguished pupil; and, later still, a 
professor in her turn. It is, therefore, by your in¬ 
dustry, my child, that your mother’s declining years 
may be soothed by some degree of comfort. Does not 
this thought restore your courage ?” 
u Yes! undoubtedly, sir,” replied Emmeline, with a 

dejected air; “ but until then-” 

" Until then, strengthened by reason and resignation, 
your tenderness will sustain your mother; it will soften 
the cruel privations to which she will be condemned, and 
these privations will be diminished by those which you 
impose upon yourself, while the inward satisfaction you 
will experience, in the firm and persevering fulfilment of 
these duties, will impart to you that strength and peace 
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of mind which are ever the result of such conduct; for, 
believe me, my child, we are strong indeed when we have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with; when we have done 
all that we ought to do.” 

“Sir,” said Emmeline, in a somewhat firmer tone, 
“ I will reflect seriously on this. I will try to become all 
that you wish me to be. But return—oh, return, every 
day, I entreat you! Now, I will never avoid you again!” 

“I will return, my child,” replied M. Derville, with 
emotion. “ Best assured that in me you have found a 
father ” 


CHAPTER III. 

ADVERSITY. 

M. Derville did, indeed, return every day. His 
counsel was necessary to aid poor Emmeline in support¬ 
ing trials altogether new to her, for those trials came 
from her mother; that mother of whom till then she had 
been the idol; and who now acted without indulgence, 
and even without justice towards her. 

There were, however, moments in which Madame 
Adelmond pressed her daughter to her bosom in trans¬ 
ports of inexpressible tenderness, in which she poured 
forth all that the delirium of maternal love can inspire 
in a heart tom by remorse, and on which the thought 
of having devoted that beloved child to misery inflicted 
the most cruel tortures. In those moments, how com¬ 
pletely forgotten was every harshness, every injustice; 
how deeply, in those moments, did Emmeline love, and 
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grieve for, her mother. How gladly would she have 
effaced from her mind every recollection of past injustice 
and have been the only one to suffer. But fresh fits of 
passion, fresh harshness, and fresh injustice again 
occurred to reawaken bitterness in Emmeline’s breast; 
and, had it not been for M. Derville, she might, perhaps, 
have succumbed in the struggle ; she might have believed 
that she had not sufficient strength to support it: this 
doubt would have led her to yield to despair—that sick¬ 
ness of the soul so difficult to cure. 

By degrees, Emmeline ceased to associate with any of 
her former friends. She blushed for having applauded 
them when, with the thoughtlessness of youth, they 
blamed her mother; she felt less unhappy when there 
was no one to tell her how much she was to be pitied; 
and, with a praiseworthy perseverance, she spent whole 
days at her piano. 

Sometimes with eyes dimmed with tears, and no longer 
able to see the notes before her, instead of executing the 
piece she had chosen, she involuntarily yielded to me¬ 
lancholy musings. The sounds which the instrument 
then returned to the touch of her trembling fingers were 
so plaintive, that her tears became less bitter, and soon 
ceased to flow. To harmony succeeded a sweet melody, 
and, absorbed in this self-created music, Emmeline, for 
a while, forgot herself; she became excited, and a few 
sounds escaped from her lips. All at once the deserted 
drawing-room re-echoed with those strains which vibrate 
through the heart, and make it thrill with pleasure. 
It was in such moments as these that Emmeline felt her¬ 
self an artist! It was then that, subdued by the power 
of her art, she felt herself strong enough to resist the 
rude attacks of adversity; it was then, too, that, yielding 
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to long reveries, whilst her fingers still instinctively pro¬ 
duced a few harmonies, her soul melted into filial com¬ 
passion for her unfortunate mother. 

By the strong aid of sympathy for her mother she 
appreciated her sufferings from the horrors of remorse, 
and inwardly vowed to do all in her power to alleviate 
them. 

The more Emmeline devoted herself to study, the more 
this multiplied the pleasures of an enthusiasm which is 
unknown to those who do not cultivate the arts with that 
love and passion with which they ought to be pursued. 
Her piano was to the poor girl, next to M. Derville, the 
best of friends. She eagerly returned to it when her 
mother, absorbed in the dreary mysteries of law, had 
neither a word nor a caress to bestow upon her; she 
returned to it when that unhappy parent, yielding 
to the impulses of a gloomy mood, treated her with 
injustice and severity; and again she returned to it 
when, by affectionate care, she had succeeded in causing 
tears of tenderness to flow down the worn and hollow 
cheeks of Madame Adelmond. Thus always did Emmeline 
find in her piano a faithful and docile interpreter of the 
varied emotions which agitated her. 

Sometimes Madame Adelmond carried her injustice so 
far as to reproach Emmeline with her assiduity in study, 
the aim of which the latter dared not openly avow to her; 
at other times her tyranny was carried to such a length 
that she would close the piano and take away the key. 

Emmeline submitted in silence. Alas ! it was not in 
manners alone that Madame Adelmond was so changed; 
the mental change was still greater and more painful. 

But the suffering that this affectionate daughter con¬ 
cealed was divined by M. Derville, who greatly admired 
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that resignation and force of character which had for 
some time past been displayed by the once spoiled child. 

“ Courage! ” he would often say to her; “ courage, 
Emmeline! The crisis is approaching. This crisis 
once past, your mother will again be all your own. 
She will understand what you wish to do; she will see 
the end you have proposed to yourself; and to her ma¬ 
ternal love will be added the joy of being able to appre¬ 
ciate you. A mother may at the same time love and 
yet be compelled to detest her child, when that child 
is not what she ought to be ; but when, on the contrary, 
she is what you are, my dear Emmeline, believe me 
that mother is very happy who can at once both love 
and bless her offspring.” 

The day of the crisis did arrive. M. Derville called 
in the morning to conduct Madame Adelmond to the 
court of law; but he would not allow Emmeline to 
accompany them. During the whole of the way he had 
great difficulty in sustaining the courage of this unfor¬ 
tunate woman; she reproached herself bitterly for the 
use she had made, in her character of guardian, of the 
authority given her by the law, of alienating the property, 
which belonged to her daughter as well as to herself. 

On her return, Emmeline beheld her mother enter 
with an animated look and sparkling eyes. She said to 
. her daughter, with a smile: “ All is over; M. de Homey 
is the winner. I have exhausted all the resources 
afforded by the courts to obtain justice. I have not ob¬ 
tained it; but, at least, I have neglected nothing, and 
his victory will be dearly purchased! We shall see 
to-morrow what still remains to be done. To-day I 
am a little fatigued. M. Derville, you will remain to 
dine with us.” 
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M. Derville accepted the invitation. Madame Adel- 
mond apologized for wishing to retire to her room for a 
moment; and she remained there a full hour. 

When she returned, her eyes shone with the same 
brilliancy, and her cheeks glowed with the same vivid 
colour, as at the first moment of her return. 

With her accustomed grace she did the honours of the 
simple repast, spoke much, laughed loud and often; and, 
in fine, conducted herself in so extraordinary a manner, 
that Emmeline watched her every movement, and by her 
looks interrogated M. Derville, in whose countenance she 
read an anxiety equal to her own. 

This kind friend did not retire until Madame Adel- 
mond had several times hinted that she should be glad 
to be left alone with her daughter; but before he took 
his leave, he said to Emmeline, who accompanied him to 
the door, “ At any hour of the night or of the day, you 
can send for me; pray do not forget this, my child! ” 
And he immediately left her, in order not to awaken 
suspicion in the mind of Madame Adelmond, who im¬ 
patiently recalled her daughter. 

Emmeline hastened to her mother’s side 5 but she had 
nothing to say to her, unless it were that she required 
rest, and that therefore she should retire to her own 
room. 

“ G-ood night, dear Emmeline.” These words were 
uttered without emotion; and after planting a cold kiss 
upon her daughter’s forehead, Madame Adelmond shut 
herself up in her own room. 

How long did that night appear to poor Emmeline! 
She did not go to bed, but passed it in inexpressible 
anguish. Her ear was every instant ready to listen. 
Several times she thought she heard her mother groan 
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and sob ;—her hand was now raised to knock at the door; 
again she listened ;—the rustling of papers, which seemed 
to be undergoing arrangement or to be torn up, led her 
to suppose that her mother was engaged in important 
matters, to which perhaps the eyes of another might be 
an interruption. Emmeline tried to be patient, and to 
overcome her uneasiness. 

Towards daylight, a profound stillness reigned in her 
mother’s apartment. Emmeline waited half an hour—an 
hour even. Unable longer to resist an involuntary terror 
which crept over her, and which she in vain endeavoured 
to overcome, she wrote a line to M. Derville; he imme¬ 
diately came to her, bringing with him a locksmith. 

The door was carefully and noiselessly opened. Ma¬ 
dame Adelmond, reclining upon a sofa, appeared to be 
slumbering. She was, indeed, in a profound but agitated 
sleep. Incoherent words fell from her lips. 

Emmeline, kneeling by her side, took her hand and 
gently covered it with kisses. Madame Adelmond made 
a sudden movement, and the comb which confined her 
beautiful hair fell down. Emmeline uttered a cry. Her 
hair, which, on the previous evening, was still so beauti¬ 
fully black, had now become as white as snow! 

M. Derville foreed Emmeline away, notwithstanding 
her efforts to remain. Having reached the drawing¬ 
room, he said to her: “You must restrain your feelings; 
you must do so, for the love you bear your mother. If 
your tears could exite hers, I should not fear to let you 
weep in her presence; but in her present state of excite¬ 
ment she might perhaps see in them nothing but re¬ 
proach. How terrific must have been the workings of 
that brain, for one single night to have turned the hair 
which covers it perfectly white! Come, Emmeline, you 
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must be calm. It is necessary; and in a short time your 
mother will be restored to you.” 

Emmeline had sufficient strength to overcome her 
feelings. Seconded by M. Derville, she was enabled to 
spare her mother the thousand details which every 
moment awaken the painful consciousness of the priva¬ 
tions which misfortune imposes. In six weeks poor 
Emmeline learnt a multitude of things of which, until 
then, she was totally ignorant. She found out that it 
was possible to wait upon herself, and to diminish, with¬ 
out a great amount of suffering, the number of her 
wants; and she even thought it might still be possible to 
be happy in the mediocrity to which she was about to be 
reduced. But would it be the same with her mother,— 
her poor mother whose manner and appearance were 
now so extraordinary, and who was, indeed, in a very 
critical condition ? 

It appeared, indeed, as if Madame Adelmond had 
partially lost her memory. At the most simple question 
she started as from a dream. Each question required to 
be several times repeated, and linked by other words to 
the past, before she was able to understand it; a ndeven 
then it was some time before she could answer it. She 
had said nothing calculated to lead to the supposition 
that she was either astonished or grieved at the sight 
of her snow-white hair; and M. Derville entertained 
fears on her account which he carefully concealed from 
Emmeline. 

Thanks to him, however, the disorder of Madame Adel- 
mond’s affairs began by degrees to assume some shape. 
He laboured with all the zeal of friendship to save from 
the hands of the lawyers the wrecks of a fine fortune, 
so as to realize something. At first he was afraid 
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that all was irretrievably lost. What remained, indeed, 
after the numerous demands of justice were satisfied, was 
but very little, amounting only to between seven and eight 
hundred pounds. 

“This sum is very trifling,” he said to Emmeline; 
“but it will nevertheless insure to you a modest sub* 
sistence for a few years ; turn these few years to profit, 
my dear child, by perfecting yourself in your art. You 
will then be in a condition to restore to your mother a 
portion of that comfort to which she has been accus¬ 
tomed.” 

“ I will work! ” replied Emmeline, her heart swelling 
with hope. 

The day on which Madame Adelmond took possession 
of the small and simply-furnished apartments she was 
henceforth to inhabit, she experienced such intense 
emotion that Emmeline, seriously alarmed, was desirous 
of sending for their old medical adviser. 

“ No, no,” said M. Derville; “ do not present to her, 
at this moment, any reminiscence of the past. Let us 
endeavour to make her weep. Sit down to the piano^ 
try a few chords.” 

Emmeline hesitated; she threw her arms round her 
mother’s neck, bathing it with her tears, and pouring 
forth all the endearing terms which tenderness could 
suggest. Madame Adelmond, with dry eyes and pale 
cheeks, only laughed, but in that nervous, irrational 
manner, so deeply distressing to witness. 

Emmeline ran to the piano, opened it f and touched a 
few chords. Madame Adelmond started. Still trembling, 
Emmeline commenced playing a melancholy air, of which 
her mother was very fond. No sooner had she struck 
the first notes, than Madame Adelmond uttered a cry, 
n 2 
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covered her face with both her hands, and burst into 
tears. Emmeline rushed towards her, clasped her in 
her arms, and mingled her own tears with those of her 
mother. 

Madame Adelmond continued to weep for .a long time. 
These were the first tears she had shed for nearly six 
months, and she appeared relieved by them. The re¬ 
mainder of the day passed away more calmly than M. 
Derville had dared to hope. 

The next day, this kind friend found Madame Adel¬ 
mond less absorbed, more ready to catch the meaning of 
the words that were addressed to her; and at night he 
said to Emmeline, with a cheering look, as he took his 
leave, “ Return thanks to Heaven, my child ; your mother 
will be restored to you.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE DIFFICULT TASK. 

Emmeline was young, disposed to hope, and sustained 
by the thought of becoming useful to her mother: her 
youth, her hopes, and her devotion, all combined to give 
her strength to submit to privations of all kinds. It was 
not so with Madame Adelmond, who was tormented 
by vain regrets, and bowed down beneath the weight of 
remorse. She felt that she had destroyed, too, the 
prospects of her daughter. This idea constantly tor¬ 
mented her, and she gave expression to it daily. 

Vainly did M. Derville endeavour to reconcile her to 
her present position, to make her understand that she 
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could yet do much by helping to sustain the courage 
which Emmeline displayed, instead of casting it down by 
tears and continual self-reproach. Madame Adelmond, 
whom fortune had for a long time spoiled, replied with 
ill humour to these just representations of her friend; she 
was astonished, too, that Emmeline should now occupy 
herself with music more than in the days of their pros¬ 
perity, and would not hear a word of her becoming a 
professor at a future day. 

She received very coldly some of her former acquaint¬ 
ances, who succeeded in discovering her place of abode, 
and who admitted that they came from mere curiosity; 
even those who were actuated by more praiseworthy 
sentiments, at length, like the rest, kept away alto¬ 
gether. 

“ I entreat you,” said Emmeline one evening to M. 
Derville, “ I entreat you to avoid talking to mamma on 
any subject likely to annoy her, and to leave to me the care 
of leading her by gentle means to admit the necessity 
of my establishing myself in a profession. My mother 
is ill, very ill, M. Derville. I see it in all her movements. 
We must avoid contradicting her, and you will see that 
in the end she will return to reason.” 

“ Be it so, my dear child,” replied M. Derville, with 
emotion; “ and may filial love inspire you.” 

“ It will inspire me; of that you may rest assured,” 
replied Emmeline. 

From that day, she endeavoured more carefully than 
ever not to contradict her mother in anything. By 
earnest persuasion, she at last prevailed upon her to 
take long walks in the environs of Paris. When com¬ 
pelled to listen to the dreamings of a morbid imagina¬ 
tion, she would try to counteract them by her own fresh 
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and youthful fancies; by degrees, too, she accustomed 
Madame Adelmond to foresee in herself a renowned 
pianist, who might even, at some future day, become also 
a celebrated composer. 

“Practise more and more,” were the encouraging 
words which Madame Adelmond now addressed to her 
daughter. “ If M. Derville had spoken to me as reason¬ 
ably as you have done, I should not so long have opposed 
your studies; and I could have endured more patiently 
the annoyance of hearing the sound of the piano from 
morning till night, even when I was overwhelmed with 
the most bitter melancholy. But pray do not talk to 
me of becoming a teacher. The idea of seeing you at 
your age running about giving private lessons—the 
thought, too, that you might be treated with as little 
respect as is usually Bhown to those engaged in tuition— 
all this quite shocks me!” 

Emmeline often reproached herself for not having 
more openly expressed her thoughts to her mother, and 
for having appeared to hope for what in fact she enter¬ 
tained not the slightest inclination; but she no sooner 
tried to make Madame Adelmond understand that whilst 
waiting to acquire a reputation means must be found to 
live, and that in five or six years their resources would 
be exhausted, than her mother would again return to her 
former state of ill-humour, and sulk like a child. 

But little accustomed to domestic duties, Madame 
Adelmond allowed the whole weight of them to fail upon 
Emmeline, who was obliged to employ a woman for the 
heavy work, in order to gain time for study. Her mother, 
therefore, having nothing to do, grew weary, and it 
occurred to Emmeline to try to persuade her to embroider 
some piece of furniture, to be in readiness by the time 
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when her musical compositions should have restored to 
them their former opulence. 

When M. Derville was first informed of this plan, 
which only appeared in his eyes a frivolous fancy, he pro¬ 
tested against the folly of such an undertaking, at a time 
when they were obliged to calculate every expense, and to 
refuse themselves some of the necessaries of life. 

“ We shall purchase the patterns, the canvas, and the 
wool, by degrees,’ 1 replied Emmeline. “ Mamma is so 
pleased with the idea, that there are no privations I 
would not endure in order to procure the means of 
gratifying her. When thus occupied with her work, she 
will complain less of the annoyance my practising 
occasions her; and at least 1 shall sometimes see her 
smile.” 

M. Derville affectionately pressed Emmeline’s hand, 
and said, “ Heaven will bless your efforts, my child; but 
be prudent, so that the task may not exceed your 
strength! When shall I take you to M. Lebrun ?—that 
will be a needful expense, at all events.” 

“ Mamma wishes also to accompany me,” observed 
Emmeline; then after a moment’s silence she added, while 
a deep blush mantled on her brow, “ You love us so much, 
M. Derville, and your kindness to us is so great, that it 
is my duty to tell you one thing which might render you 
unjust towards my poor mother if you did not know the 
whole truth ! ” 

“ What is it, Emmeline ? You alarm me 1 ” 

“ Mamma is a little jealous of the friendship I show 
you. This is why, for some time past, she has been so 
cold and distant with you.” 

“ Are you quite sure, Emmeline, that it is the effect of 
jealousy ? ” 
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“ Yes, quite sure, M. Derville. It has not been with¬ 
out considerable difficulty that I have succeeded in 
making her understand, that being only able to pay ten 
francs* per lesson, I must submit to the necessity of 
attending M. Lebrun’s evening class. To induce her to 
give her consent, I told her that you had kindly offered 
to conduct me. She immediately .exclaimed, in a 
pointed manner, * Go on, Emmeline—Well, you are 
candid, at all events !* Mamma then went on to say 
that she thought you much too forward, too officious. 
Oh, do forgive me! ” 

“ My ehild, I cannot be angry either with you or with 
your mother! J * 

“Mamma also remarked, that it was her place to 
accompany her daughter everywhere; that it was both 
a duty and a pleasure; and that she would not suffer 
you to come constantly between us. You see, M. 
Derville, that jealousy alone could have inspired mamma 
with such unjust thoughts l I thought it my duty to 
tell you, in order that you might not be too much hurt 
at anything mamma might say in a moment of irritation. 
Perhaps, however, I have done wrong; my intentions, 
at least, were good! ” 

“My dear Emmeline! ” replied M. Derville, “my 
looking serious does not arise from displeasure. Your 
mother, without being troubled with any feelings of 
jealousy, as you seem to fear, feels that she ought not to 
incur the blame of allowing a young girl of your age to 
be under the daily charge and protection of a man, even 
of my years, and related to her by the ties of blood. 
I did not sufficiently consider all the consequences of my 
proposed arrangement to you in the moment of distress 
* About eight shillings. 
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in which it was made. They have since occurred to me, 
and your mother’s observation on the impropriety of 
confiding you to my care, when she alone has the right 
to protect you, is extremely just. How could I be angry; 
Low can I do otherwise than applaud her maternal so¬ 
licitude? The approaching winter season will often 
render these evening walks inconvenient to her; when, 
on account of the weak state of her health, she may be 
unable to conduct you'to M. Lebrun’s, I will offer my 
services, my child; and if your mother then permits me 
to be your mentor, no one has a right to say anything 
on the matter 1 ” 

“How kind you are 1 .” exclaimed Emmeline, deeply 
moved. 

“ Children, as dutiful as you are, Emmeline, are sure 
of meeting everywhere with kindness and consideration ; 
but I trust what has just happened may put you on your 
guard against adopting hastily any unfavourable notions 
respecting your mother’s motives and acts. You are 
very naturally disposed, from the mental weakness which 
Madame Adelmond has displayed, to believe that you 
are not only capable of directing yourself, but of direct¬ 
ing her also. This is *a great error, and might become 
the souree of many other dangerous ones. Your mother 
has just proved to you that she has not lost the remem¬ 
brance of many things of which-you are totally ignorant. 
Always eonsult her, therefore, and never precipitately 
make use of your own judgment, when she seems 
unreasonably opposed to those things which appear to 
you quite proper and of the highest importance. Grief 
may have diminished the correctness of her judgment, 
but her maternal heart is endowed with an enduring 
and an unerring instinct, and whieh may, at all times, 
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be consulted with confidence. By doing this, my dear 
Emmeline, you will retain for your mother all that filial 
respect which is her due, and you will not run the risk of 
going astray in your future road through life.’* 

Whilst M. Derville thus spoke, the blush which over¬ 
spread Emmeline’s countenance beeame of a deeper hue. 
She was ashamed at having presumed to display, at the 
expense of her mother, that perspicacity with which she 
thought herself endowed; and she felt that this worthy 
friend had a right to warn her against the notion of 
directing her mother, and of considering herself, in 
all things, more prudent, more sensible, and more 
thoughtful than her parent. 

The mind of Emmeline was occupied during the 
remainder of the day by serious reflections, and she 
resolved henceforward to become, on all occasions, as 
respectful and submissive as she had . hitherto been 
tender and devoted. 


CHAPTER V. 

\ 

A HAPPY DAY. 

M. Lebetjn occupied a charming residence; near one 
of the barriers of Paris, and had ornamented it with 
genuine artistic taste. Passionately fond of music, 
he only received pupils who were advanced in their 
studies; and, still further, he exercised the liberty of 
choice, especially amongst those for whose benefit he had 
opened his evening class, admitting only those who were 
destined for the profession* and who wished to prepare 
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fcbem selves to become candidates for honours at the Con¬ 
servatoire, where he was himself professor of the pianoforte. 

One morning, Madame Adelmond set out with her 
daughter to call upon him; and she sighed when, on 
entering the house, she contemplated those signs of 
opulence, to which all her life she had been accustomed. 

They were introduced into a handsome drawing-room 
on the ground-floor, separated from the dining-room only 
by columns, between which were hung rich draperies. 
This drawing-room contained a piano, two harps, and 
portable mahogany music-stools. On the mantelpiece 
stood an elegant elock, porcelain vases of rare beauty, 
and a host of those pretty trifles which crowd the mantel¬ 
pieces and tables of the best houses. Pictures and 
engravings, suitably framed, adorned the walls, while the 
two windows, which were open, displayed not only the 
garden, laid out in the form of an amphitheatre, but also 
a portion of Paris. 

Madame Adelmond and her daughter had to wait for a 
few minutes. The sound of voices humming various airs 
reached them, both from the garden and the house; every¬ 
where there seemed to reign an air of liberty and good- 
humour, but of that liberty and good-humour to be found 
chiefly amongst-those who cultivate the arts, all of whom 
possess a, character peculiar to their class. At last ♦ 
M. Lebrun appeared. He was acquainted with Madame 
Adelmond, at whose house he had often passed his 
evenings in the days of her prosperity, and he welcomed 
her with the warmest cordiality. 

But as soon as she had explained to him the ambitious 
views she entertained on her daughter’s account, although 
the latter had entreated her not to do so, M. Lebrun 
replied with a serious air, " Madame, it is best to be 
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candid with you at the outset. It has appeared to me 
that your daughter has a decided turn for music, perhaps 
even talent; but there is a wide difference between the 
performer and the composer, and for a long time yet 
women will find it a difficult matter to excel our sex, even 
at the comic opera; whereas, by placing themselves as 
pupils under a good master, they may sooner or later 
obtain mi honourable livelihood, by taking pupils in their 
turn. To enter my class is also to engage to compete 
for the honour of admission as pupil of the Conserva¬ 
toire, and then to compete for the great prize. Your 
daughter possesses a fine voice, which must be cultivated; 
1 cannot undertake to do this myself, but with my recom¬ 
mendation she will be able te obtain lessons from a 
celebrated professor. Let her study, and devote herself 
entirely to the art, and if she responds to my care, I 
will myself present her when the competition takes place; 
but remember, I only undertake to form professors. At a 
later period, if her genius inspires her, she may attempt 
composition; and, moreover, if at that time she manifests 
decided talent, I will put her into good hands. These, 
madame, are my conditions, and all that it is in my power 
to do*” 

Madame Adelmond asked for a few days to consider 
the* matter, to Emmeline’s great regret, who would have 
liked her mother at onee to have decided, and to have 
left M. Lebrun only after having arranged with him the 
day and the hour when Emmeline’s talent for the piano 
should be put to the proof. 

On leaving the house, both mother and daughter 
directed their steps towards the open country. They 
were both in a thoughtful mood, and walked together, arm 
in arm, for a long time in- silence. At length Madame 
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Adelmond, seating herself on a slight eminence, covered 
with turf, not far from the high road, complained of being 
fatigued. 

“ No, I can never consent to it l” she suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, breaking a mournful silence. 

“But, mamma, what then is to be done?” inquired 
Emmeline with some emotion. 

“ Your father’s family would never forgive it.” 

“ But, mamma, has not my father’s family abandoned 
us ? You know that we have no one to depend upon 
but ourselves, and provided we have the approbation of 
our own consciences-” 

“ Your inexperience of the world, dear Emmeline, con¬ 
ceals from you a multitude of dangers.” 

“ Mamma, I can be in no danger, since you will always 
accompany me. Oh I think what happiness it would be 
to roe if, at some, future day, I could restore to you the 
comforts of life. We might then have what you so much 
desire,—a pretty house in one of the faubourgs of Paris, 
with a garden, a delightful view, like that enjoyed by 
M. Lebrun. 1 feel within me all that is requisite to 
acquire celebrity, and as soon as I have attained it, I 
too shall choose my pupils. You have not forgotten the 

Ladies M-and De Y-. You saw how they were 

sought after, how you sought after them yourself; and 
you know that, by their efforts, they have succeeded in 
realizing a fortune. Mamma, I assure you there is 
glory in being a professor, and women may become pro¬ 
fessors, even at the Conservatoire, at all events for singing. 
I have made inquiries on this point. Who knows but I 
may carry off the great prize, and obtain one of those 
places so anxiously sought afber ? O mamma, do not, 
I entreat you, dose against me the only career for which 
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I feel I am destined! If you only knew with what 
delight I practise! You will see that M. Lebrun will re¬ 
mark the progress I have made during the last year; and 
when he learns that I have worked without a master, 
he will acknowledge that I really have talent; and then, 
mamma, I shall be his favourite pupil, as I have always 
been the favourite of all my masters. Then, dear mamma, 
when you see that your daughter distinguishes herself, 
and is successful, you will indeed be proud of her, will 
you not ? ” 

Madame Adelmond did not reply. In spite of herself, 
she remembered the time when she, a rich, elegant, 
and fashionable woman of the world, had treated with 
haughtiness those professors whom she •paid for giving 
lessons to that daughter on whose account she now 
dreaded the display of a similar contempt. 

“I will consider of it,*’ she repeated. And several 
days were passed in this state of indecision, which 
Emmeline found it very difficult to bear with patience. 

In order to make time fly more rapidly, she studied 
with extreme assiduity, saying to herself, “ Oh! if I 
were but encouraged by a good master, I feel that I 
should get on so well! ” 

“ Mamma,” said she one evening, “ it is to-morrow 
that you promised to give M. Lebrun an answer.” 

“ We will be ourselves the bearers of it, my child.” 

Emmeline, with a heart overflowing with joy, threw 
her arms round her mother’s neck, and thanked her with 
a cordiality which sufficiently proved the happiness she 
enjoyed in thus having open before her that career for 
which she had so ardently aspired. 

M. Lebrun had perceived that Madame Adelmond, 
more, perhaps, than most mothers, required that her 
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daughter should be praised; that she was incapable of 
submitting with resignation to the laws of necessity ; 
and that, besides the difficulties of her art, Emmeline 
would have many other difficulties to overcome; but he 
was no flatterer, and he especially avoided spoiling his 
pupils by excessive, or premature praise. 

“I shall make something of you,” he said to Emmeline, 
after having placed before her, to execute at sight, a book 
of exercises of his own composition, a sonata by Keiser, 
and a score of “ La Vestale.” “ Now go and take a turn 
in the garden; I wish to speak with your mother.” 

When Emmeline returned, tears were still trembling 
on her mother’s eyelids; but it was easy to see, by the 
expression of her countenance, that joy had caused them 
to flow. 

She held out her arms to her daughter, whom she 
embraced with a tenderness to which the latter had long 
been unaccustomed. 

“I am pleased, yes, greatly pleased with you,” she 
murmured. “My dear Emmeline, you will form my 
happiness and my pride,” 

On their return they met M. Derville, who was going 
to call on them. 

“ My kind friend,” said Madame Adelmond, holding 
out her hand, “ you will be pleased to learn that every¬ 
thing is arranged. Next Monday I shall conduct my 
daughter to the evening class. When I am unable to 
accompany her, you will kindly take my place, will you 
not ? You must stay and take a family dinner with us 
to-day. Come, let us go upstairs.” 

Emmeline was soon ready to serve the simple repast 
she had prepared with her own hands, before their de¬ 
parture in the morning; for she had become almost a 
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proficient in cookery, in order that she might prepare 
for her mother those dishes which she most liked, and 
thus manage to spare her many little deprivations. 

During dinner nothing was talked of but the visit to 
M. Lebrun. With more than ordinary facility, Madame 
Adelmond was enabled to repeat some portions of what 
M. Lebrun had told her. Emmeline having had for a 
master one of the pupils of this professor, had acquired 
an excellent method of fingering; her touch was at once 
firm and light, her position good, her arms well placed, 
her eye quick, and already sufficiently practised to follow 
her part in a very intricate score. She also appeared to 
be familiar with the different keys, and was able to trans¬ 
pose with considerable facility. 

“ In six months—Oh ! I understand him; he will pro¬ 
cure some elementary pupils for my daughter, merely to 
break her in early to teaching. He already likes you, 
my dear Emmeline ! Yes, he already likes you; and how 
much more will he do so when he really knows you ? 
Oh! my friend,” she added, turning towards M. Derville, 
“ I have been very unreasonable ; but you must forgive 
me. Alas! that child was not destined for the fate 
which my folly has prepared for her.” 

“You are right,” replied M. Derville, with a smile; 
“ she was not made to permit the powers, with which she is 
endowed by nature, to be chained down by the miseries 
of luxury and vanity. How she is obliged to call these 
powers into action, to be valued not for her fine clothes 
and brilliant equipage, but for herself alone. Poor child! 
is she not greatly to be pitied ? Come, Emmeline, give 
us something from Haydn or Mozart, my two favourite 
composers, and try not to lose at the Conservatoire that 
expression which most of our musicians trouble them- 
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selves very little about; for in this precious France of 
ours nothing is valued but the power of overcoming 
difficulties.” 

That day was, indeed, a happy one. For the first time, 
Madame Adelmond again displayed some gleams of that 
charming vivacity which formerly distinguished her, and 
caused her society to be eagerly courted; and at night 
Emmeline, whose heart was filled with the purest joy, 
returned thanks to Heaven that her mother was again 
restored to her. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

PEBSEVEBANCB. 

Those who are delighted with the talent of the artist, 
whatever be the direction in which it is displayed, little 
think at what a cost of time and labour that talent is 
purchased. They do not hear, for instance, the cease¬ 
less din of the piano vibrating through the whole day to 
the touch of fingers which might be supposed to be 
untirable. They do not hear the voice being constantly 
exercised, in order that correctness of intonation, that 
delicacy, that firmness and mellowness, all of which so 
enchant the ear, may be acquired. 

Madame Adelmond often felt her patience exhausted, 
even while she admired the perseverance of her daughter, 
who vainly sought to awaken in her the enthusiasm 
which she herself experienced for the works of Marcello, 
of Palestrina, for the fugue* of Bach, the Messiah of 
Handel, the Creation of Haydn, the Requiem of Mozart; 
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but it was all lost trouble. Madame Adelmond declared, 
like a very Goth, that she could not endure what she 
called plain chants; and she was as insensible to the 
beauties of fugue and counterpoint as to those of the 
solfeggio , and took but little trouble to understand the 
explanations which Emmeline gave her of the laws of 
harmony and composition. 

“ Happily/* she would sometimes say, with a serious 
air, “ happily, my ear has become hardened to such a 
degree that I become, so to speak, quite deaf for whole 
hours together, and then Emmeline may sing, vocalize, 
and practise without my hearing a single note.** 

And in this way Madame Adelmond used to talk to 
every one, even to M. Lebrun himself, who was scarcely 
able to restrain himBelf. "Not to love music enthusiasti¬ 
cally—not to be ready to sacrifice everything to it—was 
in his opinion to be almost unworthy of living. 

As he wished to have those pupils only who were really 
artists, he often took opportunities of assuring himself 
that Emmeline was not a mere automaton performer. 
Had he discovered such to be the case, there is but little 
doubt that he would have given her up altogether; but 
Emmeline, on the contrary, responded to his care in such 
a manner as to prove how much she felt its value, and 
that she, too, would some day merit to bear that title 
of which he was so proud. Therefore she became his 
favourite pupil, and before the expiration of the six 
months which he had himself fixed, she had, indeed, 
commenced her career as a teacher. 

Emmeline had now to experience the vexations and an* 
noyances with which the path of a teacher, not bearing a 
distinguished name, is ever strewn. Her youth,her beauty, 
"Were so many obstacles and dangers to be encountered 
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and overcome. But this was not all: Madame Adelmond, 
who could not bear the thought of allowing her daughter, 
still under sixteen, to go alone into strange houses, 
had to be reconciled to this, and Emmeline was obliged 
to conceal from her the haughty airs and other vexations 
she had sometimes to endure, in order not to increase 
her aversion for a profession, to which, nevertheless, it 
was necessary she should give her countenance. More 
than ever did Emmeline now feel the necessity of having 
a fixed income, in order to defray the expenses occasioned 
by those very studies which, by taking up all her time, 
compelled her to give up all attention to domestic 
details. She desired that her mother should have to 
endure as little privation as possible, and she but too 
well understood what .M- Derville had so often said, how 
important it was that the twenty thousand francs he had 
saved from the wreck, should remain as much as possible 
untouched, in the hands of the notary with whom it had 
been placed. 

u Up to the present moment,** said he, “ the produce 
of the sale of your furniture, your jewels, and your 
clothing, has been sufficient for your moderate expend¬ 
iture, but this sum is nearly exhausted. My dear child, 
act in such a way as to leave your mother her twenty 
thousand francs untouched. It is but little; neverthe¬ 
less, it is a sum of money. You may cherish the 
hope of soon having it in your power to double this 
slender pittance. Take courage, then. When wealth 
affects to disdain you, when folly seeks to humble you, 
think of your mother—of all that your perseverance 
may accomplish for her, and you will then feel your own 
superiority.** 

Emmeline, therefore, suffered courageously and in 
i 2 
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silence; to her mother she invariably showed an open, 
cheerful countenance, which exhibited no trace of tears 
shed during the silent solitude of night; and she lost 
sight, in her studies, not only of the annoyances of the 
past day, but of those which awaited her on the morrow. 
Occasionally she would say, as she went out to give les¬ 
sons which were but poorly paid, “ There are always diffi¬ 
culties to encounter until one becomes known; but am I 
not fortunate in being allowed by M. Lebrun to render 
my talents available? Armande, Eliza, Augustine, and 
Leoline, envy the kindness he manifests towards me. It 
is not my fault if he does less for them than for me. 
Ought this kind of jealousy to exist amongst those who 
cultivate the same art ? Besides, they would all disdain that 
which I accept with gratitude. Twenty or thirty sous a 
lesson is, indeed, very little. But should I earn as much 
by passing the whole day at embroidery? Certainly not; 
and yet, to earn that sum, I have only to sacrifice a 
single hour. ,, 

Those who think that they pay too dearly for the 
lessons given to their children, forget the long course 
of study required to fit teachers to impart instruction. 
Teachers themselves forget it, and so did Emmeline. 
How could she think of taking into calculation the cost 
of what was to her a source of the most vivid pleasure, of 
the most pure and intense delight. 

Emmeline had now, for nearly a year, attended M. 
Lebrun’s class. She believed that she should not be 
permitted to compete for admission to the Conservatoire 
until the following year. Great, then, was her surprise 
when the professor told her to prepare herself for the 
competition about to take place. 

- “ There are two places to be given, a circumstance of 
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rape occurrence,” lie added, “ and I know the pupils who 
are to be the competitors, both for the piano and for 
singing. The first may be considered as fairly admissible; 
but if the others succeed, they will owe it to favour. I 
tell you, Emmeline, confidently, that you are quite fit 
to compete with your rivals on this occasion. Labour, 
then, unremittingly, and acquit yourself so as to do me 
credit.” 

Madame Adelmond wept for joy when Emmeline, 
whom she had been unable to accompany that evening, 
brought back to her this good news. Her imagination 
was soon busily at work to discover whether, amongst 
her former friends, she could not find some one of suffi¬ 
cient influence to aid her daughter, and she named 
several distinguished musical acquaintances who were 
formerly on terms of intimacy at her house. 

' Emmeline heard this at first in silence. 

“Mamma,” she said at length, “ would it not afford 
you much more pleasure if, in the event of my admission, 
no one could have it in their power to say that it was 
owing to favour ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Madame Adelmond; “ but 
to be presented, and then remanded until the following 
year, would be a sad mortification.” 

“ Which might happen to a pupil so very youthful 
as Emmeline,” replied M. Derville, “ without causing her 
to blush for it hereafter. Whereas, on the contrary, 
the mark impressed upon a young brow by favour is 
scarcely ever effaced. Listen to me with indulgence for 
a moment, my dear friend. Intrigue is as busy at the 
Conservatoire of Music as elsewhere; there, even more, 
perhaps, than anywhere else, do they yield to the influence 
pf patronage and favour. The classes are encumbered 
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with many pupils who would have no right to be them 
if talent were the sole test. Would you wish your 
daughter to be placed, from the time of her presentation, 
amongst those who are termed the “weeds” of the 
Conservatoire—amongst those pupils who will never 
become professors, and who will be got rid of some day, 
by being allowed to share between two or three of 
them the great prize which ought properly to belong 
only to one, in order to make room for those who pro¬ 
mise, by their talents, to become true artists ?” 

“ No, certainly !” exclaimed Madame Adelmond ; “ I 
wish that Emmeline should be distinguished there, as 
elsewhere, by her own talent; but a few words of recom¬ 
mendation could have no injurious results.” 

“ Mamma,” said Emmeline, “ M. Lebrun will utter 
them.” 

“ And perhaps even he may be accused of partiality/* 
continued M. Derville, “It will be for you afterwards, my 
child, to prove that you merit this partiality, which, after 
all, is very excusable in a professor for one of his pupils. 
Work away then, Emmeline; prepare yourself so as to 
show that your ambition is neither too high, nor pre¬ 
mature; and, if you enter the Conservatoire, think not that 
your title of pupil will give you a right to study less, or 
to rest from your exertions; rather let it stimulate you, 
by increased energy to aspire still higher.” 

Emmeline, accompanied by her mother, inscribed her 
name upon the list of competitors. She experienced 
vivid emotion on entering that sanctuary of melody 
and harmony, and she was so much bewildered that she 
paid no attention to the strange forms which went to 
and fro without any apparent object, exhibiting brilliant 
eyes, derisive or cheerful smiles, and rather careless 
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costumes; the effect of all this she felt was somewhat 
odd. Each was humming the notes of some air, without 
heeding the singing of his neighbour, nor the confused 
sound of instruments, rendered alternately loud or dull 
as the doors happened to be open or shut. 

Madame Adelmond,less preoccupied than her daughter, 
returned home, much dissatisfied by the various observa¬ 
tions which she had been enabled to take. She was 
startled by the singular appearance of the men, and by 
the giddiness of the young women and girls, who passed 
rapidly before her eyes, and who appeared quite at home 
in the place. She might, however, have become familiar, 
during her frequent visits with Emmeline to M. Lebrun’s, 
with the free-and-easy style so peculiar to musicians, 
with their eccentric manners, with their complete indif¬ 
ference to dress, as well as with the minor usages of 
good breeding; but at the house of this gentleman 
there was not to be seen quite so much freedom as at 
the Conservatoire. There was no deficiency of ease at 
the professor’s house, but a certain degree of politeness 
was still observed, which in some degree tempered the 
carelessness of the pupils. 

Emmeline soon perceived that something had shocked 
her mother. 

“ Well,” replied Madame Adelmond, in answer to her 
question, “ I must own that I do grieve to see your 
name mixed up with those of such strange people; and 
I declare, that when I am unable to accompany you, you 
must lose your lesson, for I will never allow you to go 
without me. What .a, strange style; what dress; what 
manners!” 

“ I saw nothing of all this, mamma,” said Emmeline, 
with gentleness. “ M. Lebrun asserts that time is often 
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lost on the class-days; but to emerge from the crowd, 
it is absolutely necessary, sooner or later, to obtain the 
title of pupil of the Conservatoire. This is why he is 
anxious that I should at once compete. Remember, dear 
mamma, that the gaining of a single prize will give me 
that distinction.” 

“ That is all very well. But may not the same be 
some day said of you that was said by M. Derville in 
reference to those “ weeds” of the Conservatoire, whom 
they get rid of by giving them the third of a prize!” 

“It may be so said, but not proved!” exclaimed 
Jlmmeline, with her cheeks on fire. “ O mamma, I 
entreat you,” she added, “do not depress me; but 
rather* try to cheer me up. I have great need of en¬ 
couragement, when I think of the day of examination,— 
and that examination, in full view, upon a theatre, before 
crowds of people!” 

And Emmeline hid her burning cheeks in her mother’s 
bosom. 

“ It was your own wish,” replied Madame Adelmond, 
somewhat tartly. 

“ Yes, mamma, and it is so still!” continued Emme¬ 
line, raising her head. “ And I am so anxious for it, 
because, dear mamma, it is necessary .” 

She overwhelmed her mother with caresses, but Madame 
Adelmond did not appear to appreciate all the devoted¬ 
ness implied in Emmeline’s wish; we shall find, however, 
she did appreciate it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MATEBNAL LOVE. 

Emmeline undoubtedly manifested great courage and 
perseverance, but her mother, on her part, perhaps ma¬ 
nifested still more. In youth one can submit with less 
difficulty than in riper years to the necessity of taking to 
new habits. The privations of poverty are great enough, 
no doubt, to the young; but can they be compared to those 
experienced by persons who have lived always in ease 
and comfort, and who, at a time when tastes and dis¬ 
positions undergo but little change, must, nevertheless, 
accommodate themselves to very different circumstances 
and habits ? 

While accusing her mother, in spite of her own feelings, 
being occasionally unreasonable, Emmeline was in fact far 
more unjust towards Madame Adelmond than the latter 
had ever been towards her; and she did not regard, with 
sufficient allowance, the prejudices her mother had adopted 
against the career she desired to embrace, and which 
might possibly arise from other motives than vanity or 
false pride. 

Reflection, however, caused her to remember what M. 
Derville had frequently repeated to her, that she really 
knew nothing of that world into which she had but just 
entered, and that she ought to give Madame Adelmond 
credit for at least maternal instinct; this would make 
her blush, and return to her mother repentant and sub¬ 
missive. But Emmeline had not yet reached the age 
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when one can be aware of how many daily sacrifices a 
child has been the object; and it was not until later that 
she understood all that it had cost Madame Adelmond 
to induce her to submit with resignation to the necessary 
annoyances of her new position. 

For a woman of the world, accustomed to all the 
luxuries of life, it must indeed have been no trifling an¬ 
noyance, not only to find herself deprived of them in her 
own home, but also to be obliged in all weathers, hot, 
cold, or wet, to conduct her daughter to a house which 
had no attractions whatever for herself. Neither could 
it have been a trifling matter to be obliged to listen 
to music for the live-long day, even when her heart was 
bursting with sighs, and her eyes filled with tears, ex¬ 
cited by oft-recurring memories of the past—memories 
which brought at once regret and remorse. Madame 
Adelmond, moreover, had still need of all that courage 
with which a mother is endowed, to conceal those well- 
founded fears excited in her mind by the mere thought 
of the dangers to which her young and very attractive 
daughter was exposed as a teacher. 

It was obviously necessary that Emmeline should esta¬ 
blish herself in some occupation, since, by her mother’s 
imprudence, she was deprived of her fortune. To attain 
this object it was also just as necessary to take advantage 
of the superior talents which she possessed, as well as 
pf the kindness of M. Lebrun; but, in the distant 
future, Madame Adelmond thought only of Emmeline 
personally, just in the same light in fact as Emmeline 
regarded her mother. 

Though the dispositions of both harmonized on many 
points, though both were mutually occupied with each 
other, and unwearyingly performing all those acts of 
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self-denial that filial or maternal love could inspire, they 
nevertheless did not fully understand one another. 
While Madame Adelmond suspected her daughter of a 
degree of levity which increased her fears for the future, 
Emmeline attributed her mother’s constant opposition 
to what she regarded as essential, to the mental weak¬ 
ness, to which Madame Adelmond had for so long a 
time been subject, and which, to a certain degree, still 
continued; consequently a kind of restraint existed 
between mother and daughter, devoted as they were 
to each other. 

Whilst Emmeline was preparing, by constant study and 
practice, to turn to her own advantage this public compe¬ 
tition, the bare idea of which made her shudder, Madame 
Adelmond employed her time in secretly preparing for 
her a simple but elegant dress. Shut up in her own 
apartment, the door of which was covered by a curtain, 
which in some degree deadened the sounds both of the 
voice and piano, she succeeded in embroidering a pelerine 
for her daughter, who perhaps, while her mother was so 
employed, felt most the want of her presence, associated 
with some discontent that her mother should thus shut 
herself up, instead of remaining near to encourage her 
by such words as: “ You must accent that passage a 
little more. — That idea is perfectly rendered.—Your 
voice is clear and pure; a little more practice, and 
you will be able to do what you please with it! ” and 
a thousand other expressions which only a mother 
can think of and say. Emmeline really wished her 
mother to be with her; that she should tell her 
whether she executed certain passages more boldly 
on the piano which on the previous evening her 
master had complained she played too quietly. Eor 
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the next evening she was to repeat at his house, in 
presence of a brilliant assembly, the grand air, which 
during the last weeks she had so sedulously practised, 
as well as some fantasias, full of difficulties, written for 
the piano by M. Lebrun, for performance at the com¬ 
petition. 

It was at dinner-time only that the mother and 
daughter met; they were both equally thoughtful, and 
in the evening M. Derville arrived to conduct them 
to M. Lebrun’s. 

This was not the first time that Emmeline had played 
and sung before so many people. M. Lebrun was accus¬ 
tomed, in order to harden his pupils, as he said, to in¬ 
vite them in turn to the concerts which he gave once a 
week, and to subject them to the remarks, as well as 
to the friendly criticism, of a well-chosen audience. But 
the reflection that in two days she should have for an 
audience the most celebrated musicians, not only of 
Paris, but of all Europe, troubled her greatly; and 
when the professor, taking his seat at the piano, told her 
to make her entree ,, and take her place in order to com¬ 
mence the recitative, Emmeline turned pale, blushed, 
trembled, and, covering her face with both her hands, ran 
to take refuge in the arras of her mother. 

“ Don’t be a baby,” said the professor, in a cold tone. 

“ It is important for you to be admitted, at least to the 
singing class, even if your timidity prevents you from 
proving that you already possess a power of instru¬ 
mentation quite extraordinary for your age. Remember, 
Mademoiselle Adelmond, that on the present occasion, 
not only your own reputation, but mine also is at stake. 
Here you are with friends. The day after to-morrow, 
at the Conservatoire, you will still be with friends. 
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-Artists of every country are brothers, and, on the day of 
competition for the classes, the hall is open to none but 
artists. Come, come! take courage! You know that 
at the Conservatoire, as well as here, it is I who will 
preside at the piano. Bely upon me, and prove that I 
•too may rely upon you.” 

Emmeline, thus encouraged, made an effort to over¬ 
come her emotion; and, in a still trembling voice, she 
commenced the recitative which precedes that piece from 
“ Borneo and Juliet,” commencing “ Ombra adorata, 
aspetta.” She had chosen this in preference to any 
other, because it was one of those best suited to her 
voice, and one also of which she was especially fond. By 
degrees everything around her disappeared from her eyes; 
her voice grew stronger during the recitative, which she 
ended with light and graceful ornaments; and with an ex¬ 
pression which proved that she felt what she sang, she 
went through the whole of the piece without manifesting 
the slightest sign of timidity. 

Beiterated applauses covered her brow with blushes, 
and once more she sought refuge beside her mother. 

“ Oh, if it were thus the day after to-morrow,” she 
whispered in the ear of Madame Adelmond; “dear 
mamma, what happiness it would be!” 

Madame Adelmond was too deeply moved to reply. 
More, perhaps, even than her daughter was she terrified 
at that day after to-morrow, on which assuredly she would 
not be surrounded by indulgent friends only; and she 
fondly pressed the hand of her daughter. Poor mother! 
Two years previously she had dreamed of a triumph for 
Emmeline, at least as brilliant as the present one, but 
not as a stepping-stone to the Conservatoire. 

During the evening, Emmeline, encouraged by this 
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first success, felt less hesitation in playing or singing 
again; and when she retired with her mother and M. 
Derville, her heart was overflowing with a joy far more 
intense than that which vanity bestows; for she felt 
strength to undergo the approaching trial. 

Wholly engrossed with her studies, she had not be* 
stowed a single thought on her toilet. What then was 
her surprise when, on rising early on the morning of the 
grand day , she beheld beside her bed a robe of dazzling 
white, a simple straw bonnet, adorned with straw-coloured 
ribbons, long white gloves, a sash to match the trimming 
on the bonnet, and a pelerine richly embroidered. She 
remained looking at them in mute astonishment, while a 
deep blush crimsoned her cheeks; for at that moment her 
bosom swelled with a mingled feeling of gratitude and 
shame. Yes, of shame, for she had been at a loss to 
divine why, during the last three weeks, her mother had 
remained so constantly shut up in her room, having 
nothing to show for her day’s work, as was her usual 
custom when she completed, what she called, her task of 
embroidery. 

Emmeline gently opened the door which led from her 
narrow room to that occupied by her mother. Madame 
Adelmond was not sleeping; she smiled, and held out 
her arms to her daughter. 

“ O mamma, mamma!” exclaimed Emmeline, fondly 
throwing her arms round her mother’s neck, “ Forgive 
me! The thought of this never occurred to me!” 

“ You did not think I was so clever, isn’t that it P 1 * 
inquired Madame Adelmond, whose countenance beamed 
with unwonted joy. 

“ My kind mother!” 

w I have had the patience to undo one of your dresses 
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for a pattern, for I never was a needlewoman in my life. 
If it only fits you ! Come, let me have the delight of 
seeing it at once tried on. And my pelerine, you say 
nothing about it ? I bought it in the Eue Vivienne, 
already drawn out, the day we went to your music- 
sellers.” 

“ But, mamma, I did not leave you on that day!” 

“ No, but I left you to go and buy a ribbon,—it was 
your sash. A mother does not require much time to 
catch her daughter. You did not think I had wit 
enough left for that, I’ll be bound!” (Emmeline 
blushed.) “ Come, then, try on your dress. I shall be 
so grieved if it does not fit you. It is fashionable, quite 
fashionable, I assure you. Look at the graceful form of 
these short puffed sleeves and low body. Come! put it 
on, quick!” 

And as she spoke, Madame Adelmond arose to assist 
her daughter. 

The toilet was soon completed; everything fitted 
admirably. 

“How well that dress becomes you!” said Madame 
Adelmond, whose caressing look had again resumed its 
wonted gentleness and affection, now and then replaced 
by a saucy expression. “ Listen to me, my child,” she 
added in a serious tone; " I know not whether you 
have as yet been told that you are pretty; your mirror, 
at least, will have revealed it to you. Do not interrupt 
me. To have a face which creates a prepossession in our 
favour is at all times an advantage: to be handsome is a 
still greater one in the eyes of many. In the position 
in which you are this day placed, this is an additional 
danger, my dear Emmeline. Be on your guard, my 
darling child; distrust yourself as much as you distrust 
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flatterers. Tour talents, your personal attractions, will 
make enemies for you among women, admirers among 
men; and your title of artiste will appear to these latter 
the promise of a success so much the more easy for them. 
May you, my dear Emmeline, never experience the tor¬ 
ments which for many days past have assailed my heart, 
while labouring for your adornment. In my own house, 
in my own drawing-room, I should have beheld you, as 
you now are, not only with joy, but without uneasiness. 
Now, many fears oppress me.” 

Madame Adelmond interrupted herself, contemplated 
her daughter for a moment, and then said, mournfully: 
“ More sensible than I am, you have not given a thought 
to your toilet. You are right, my dear Emmeline; the 
only adornment of an artist should be her talent. Lay 
aside this finery; lay aside this pelerine especially, which 
I have taken so much delight in embroidering. Let 
nothing in your dress betray the desire of attracting 
attention—an attention for which, perhaps, you might 
have to blush.” 

Emmeline started. These words had been pronounced 
by her mother in a tone so strange, that she shuddered 
from head to foot. 

When M. Derville arrived, Emmeline and her mother, 
both simply dressed, were ready to accompany him. 

The weather was very fine ; they went on foot, quietly 
conversing, and, after an hour’s walk, they reached the 
door of the Conservatoire. 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 

THE C0N8EBVAT0IBE. 

Nothing can be less striking than the ceremonial 
observed at the competition of the young candidates for 
the honour of being chosen as pupils of the Conserva¬ 
toire; and yet such a crowd of artists and strangers 
throng thither, that it is no easy matter to obtain the 
favour of an admission. People are attracted to the 
scene by various motives, the least of which is assuredly 
the serious examination of the competitors, except, per¬ 
haps, for the judges of the contest; and even their atten¬ 
tion is often distracted by what is passing around them. 
On every side people are talking, or humming, or making 
signs of recognition, so that the unfortunate candidate has 
probably no such attentive examiners as his rivals, whose 
whispering and love of mischief, however, tend far more 
to disconcert him than the serious attention of a large 
assembly. Those who are candidates for the singing 
department are expected to display a voice of such quality 
and correctness as to give assurance of future eminence. 
As to the execution of the vocal subject, selected by the 
candidate to exhibit his powers to the best advantage, 
the assembly scarcely condescends to take any notice of 
it, unless, indeed, it displays very decided natural talent. 
But this is not the case with the piano, the harp, the 
violin, and other instruments. Performers in this class 
must have already acquired considerable power of execu¬ 
tion in order to be admitted as candidates. 
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Lost with her mother in the crowd of candidates who 
thronged the theatre, Emmeline could not but notice 
before her a great number of young people of both sexes, 
for the most part endowed with much assurance. Twenty 
or thirty pupils would often try to take possession of any 
place that became vacant. Modest as Emmeline was, 
she nevertheless felt that she could successfully compete 
with most of them, and, conscious of the necessity of 
obtaining the title of pupil of the Conservatoire, which 
would honourably open to her the career of a professor, 
she determined to take courage, to overcome her timidity 
—in a word, to endeavour to fancy herself alone when 
her turn came to be led to the piano. 

But when at last that turn did come, her heart shrunk, 
her knees bent; she scarcely heard the words addressed 
to her by M. Lebrun, and she found herself seated at the 
piano without knowing how she had got there. For a few 
moments, she preluded mechanically—she scarcely saw 
the music placed before her. 

Suddenly the thought, it must be done , flashed across 
her mind, and every obstacle vanished from her sight. 
She played the chief subject with firmness, and from that 
moment, mistress of herself, she executed with the facility 
of a practised hand the different variations, taking care 
that the air and the measure should be always apparent. 
It was easy to recognize in Emmeline’s manner that, as 
a performer, she was familiar with the difficulties of her 
instrument; and, as a musician, that she duly appreciated, 
and made her audience understand, the piece she played. 

Bursts of applause echoing from various parts of the 
room, recalled Emmeline to a recollection of the place in 
which she was: her courage vanished and gave place to 
a timidity so great that she hastily quitted the piano, and 
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disappeared amongst the crowd of applicants, some of 
whom laughed, while others frankly awarded to her com¬ 
mendations in that off-hand manner peculiar to young 
artists, whether they mean to praise or blame. 

“ I am satisfied with you, Mademoiselle Adelmond,” 
said M. Lebrun, as he left the room, accompanied by a 
friend. Emmeline’s heart beat high; she cast down her 
eyes, blushed, and returned to her mother. 

In the narrow circle in which she was placed, many 
curious eyes were fixed upon her. No one knew her; 
none of the young people who studied under the different 
professors, and who were in the constant habit of fre¬ 
quenting the theatre, the Italian Opera, and the Opera 
Comique, had before observed her face, which never¬ 
theless was a remarkable one. They began therefore to 
question one another:—“ Where did she come from F 
What was her name? She must undoubtedly have 
talents, since M. Lebrun was her master; of this, more¬ 
over, she had just given ample proof. But how could it 
happen that a girl, who presented herself as a candidate 
for admission to the Conservatoire, should be so com¬ 
pletely unknown to every one ? ” 

Nearly two hours more were passed in listening some¬ 
times to the pupils, sometimes to the professors, who 
occasionally seated themselves at the piano, which they 
almost as soon abandoned, in order to resume their 
desultory conversation. Emmeline, seeing that M. 
Lebrun had left the room, began to fear that she should 
be accompanied by a stranger when it would be her turn 
to sing; but she was not called upon; and she left the 
Conservatoire without knowing what would be the result 
of this crisis to her. 

“You will be admitted, I am sure,” said M. Derville 
k 2 
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who had left the two ladies, and taken up a position in a 
part of the room whence he could both hear and see—a 
matter of no small difficulty. He had been amongst the 
first to leave, and awaited them at the door. “ You must 
be admitted, if your judges have not the ears of Midas. 
You played admirably, with a degree of self-possession 
and depth of feeling which do the greatest credit both 
to your master and yourself.” 

Emmeline blushed with pleasure; though she could 
scarcely believe that she had gained her admission; but 
such was the fact. That same evening she received the 
announcement; and it was in the arms of her mother that 
she shed those tears of joy, so sweet and so pure, which 
the vain can never know. 

She was now a pupil of the Conservatoire. A brilliant 
career was opening out before her; a subsistence was 
insured to her mother; and henceforward nothing more 
was required but industry and perseverance. 

The heartfelt joy of this moment was succeeded by 
serious reflections, when Emmeline, accompanied by her 
mother, listened to the words addressed to her by M. 
Lebrun, upon whom they had called to offer their thanks. 
“My dear child,” he said, “this is a great step gained; 
but pray take care of one thing, which is, that your early 
education, and the position you once held in society, have 
led you to contract manners and a certain degree of 
dignity, which might easily be mistaken for prudery and 
arrogance, by the new and youthful circle into which 
your admission as pupil of the Conservatoire will hence¬ 
forward throw you. So watch yourself, that no one may 
with justice accuse you of pride; and, whilst avoiding 
intimacies which might not be agreeable to all parties, 
endeavour to gain indulgence for that reserve and privacy 
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which I exhort you to maintain for your own repose, and 
especially for that of your mother. As to the jealousy 
which your assiduity and talent are calculated to inspire, 
this is an inconvenience which every one who desires to 
be distinguished, especially if a woman, must expect to 
meet with. Only take care that you do not deserve to 
be accused of vanity. You will continue your lessons 
with me; and you must work on incessantly, in order to 
merit the prize crown, as deservedly as you merited your 
admission yesterday.” 

Emmeline was almost sorry that M. Lebrun had said all 
this before her mother. The observations which Madame 
Adelmond had already had an opportunity of making on 
the previous day, were not of a nature to dispose her in 
favour of that youthful society into which she was hence¬ 
forward to conduct her daughter three times a week. 
Emmeline felt this, and naturally wished that in her 
mother’s presence no one should dwell on a subject 
which might perhaps hereafter become a source of great 
annoyance. 

On her return, she expected, accordingly, to hear many 
complaints about the necessity of meeting with persons 
who might be unsuitable; but Madame Adelmond merely 
said, “ Never forget the counsel of your master, my 
dear Emmeline. Conduct yourself with modesty and 
reserve; be polite to your class-fellows, and leave me to 
reply to advances that might, perhaps, result in intimacies 
which hereafter we should be obliged to break off.” 

With affectionate gratitude Emmeline embraced her 
excellent mother, who thus offered to shield her from 
the imputation of arrogance and prudery with which 
some might consider they had a right to reproach her. 

Emmeline was always one of the first at the piano 
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class, and one of the last to leave it: she studied with a 
degree of assiduity which soon attracted the attention of 
several professors, and three months afterwards she was 
admitted as a pupil to the singing class. 

The beauty of her voice, her expression and feeling, 
and the precision of her articulation, caused her to be 
distinguished in this class also ; and a new career was 
about to open out before her,—that of the theatre,—so 
attractive to a handsome and vain woman. But Emme¬ 
line was handsome without vanity. All that she was 
ambitious of was to make for herself an honourable 
position in society, and to take her place amongst 
good teachers; if sometimes, when excited by the praise 
or sarcasm of her companions, she dreamed of the 
independent and brilliant life of a celebrated singer, 
who sees crowns of glory showered at her feet, whose 
name is on every lip, and whose fame is re-echoed through 
the world, the thought of her mother in tears would 
dissipate the dazzling illusion. 

Madame Adelmond entertained prejudices against a 
theatrical life, which had their source in sentiments of 
modesty and reason, and which were too well founded to 
be easily effaced. Emmeline, moreover, who now spent 
most of her time at the Conservatoire, had constantly 
before her eyes multiplied proofs that professional life 
is a strange compound, in which the false prevails over 
the real; and she was therefore much pained at finding 
herself confounded, possibly even in the opinion of the 
public, with light-minded women, and especially with 
those who were in training for the theatre. 

Emmeline was too pretty not to attract attention, and 
her reserved manners rendered her even more engaging; 
but it was soon evident that the prude —for such was she 
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called, both by her own companions and the other pupils 
—was not very approachable. She only replied by a cold 
salutation to the extravagant praise with which she was 
overwhelmed; but Madame Adelmond, who had at first 
been nick-named the dragon , contrived, by adopting a 
tone as courteous as it was cool and decided, to put an 
end to all idle and insidious conversations. 

“ Oh ! my friend,” she would often say to M. Derville, 
“ how much I suffer when I see my Emmeline so boldly 
stared at. I should like her by degrees to retire alto¬ 
gether from the Conservatoire. She has quite sufficient 
pupils to satisfy our ambition.” 

“ A little more patience! ” replied M. Derville. “ By 
retiring from the Conservatoire, she would afford an 
opportunity for malice and envy to exercise themselves 
at her expense. Who knows whether it might not be 
said that she had been expelled! The success of her 
future career is in question. Do not forget this, my dear 
friend! ” 

“ True,” replied Madame Adelmond, “ that future 
which I have already once destroyed. Oh, may she, at 
least, not have to reproach me with doing so a second 
time! But in the mean time it distresses me much that 
it has become my lot to conduct her to this place of 
danger daily. My daughter will marry, and will one day 
be a mother; then only will she really know how dearly 
my fault has been expiated by the cruel anxiety I have 
now to undergo.” 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

EE SOLUTION. 

In spite of her progressive success, Emmeline was not 
happy. She loved her art passionately; at moments she 
felt inspired, and, sitting down to her piano, would 
take a delight in extemporizing. This fascinated her 
until the hour struck, and she knew she must depart: 
she must go and listen to one little pupil stumbling over 
the scales; then to another, scarcely able to read the 
notes of an unfortunate sonata, which, beneath her 
fingers, became perfectly unrecognizable; and again to a 
third, who would sing a bravura in the tone and accents 
of a romance. And Emmeline rebelled in spirit against 
the hardness of her fate. She eagerly listened to the 
recitals often made by those about her, of the brilliant 
fortune of one of her companions engaged as a singer at 
the chapel of a foreign prince; and she reflected that this 
position, more honourable than that of the theatre, gave 
at least the liberty of practising, and of devotion to 
study, unaccompanied by the irksomeness of teaching. 

The second great prize for singing had the same year 
been obtained by a pupil of M. Lebrun, who almost 
immediately afterwards, accepted an engagement to sing 
at the chapel of a Russian prince. 

At the moment of her departure, this lady, Armande, 
came to bid Emmeline farewell, and seemed to be in 
ecstasy at her double triumph. 

“ Listen to me,” said she; “ you will, I hope, some- 
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times kindly visit mamma, who is as much grieved 
at my departure as if I were going amongst cannibals 
or the inhabitants of Cochin-China. I should have pre¬ 
ferred being engaged at the emperor’s chapel; but for 
this more acquired power is expected than I can be sup¬ 
posed to have at my age. I shall complete my education 
in Russia, and you will hear my name spoken of by and 
by. Meanwhile, you will go and see mamma. My 
salary amounts to six thousand roubles ;* my travelling 
expenses are paid, and I have been presented with some 
magnificent furs. Do try, then, to induce mamma to 
listen to reason. She conjures up all sorts of mon¬ 
strosities, because they say we are to have war. What 
does the war signify to us professional people ? Are 
we not as much wanted to sing, whether it be Te Deums 
or masses for the dead ? For my part, I could not make 
up my mind to give lessons to little girls, and to put up 
with the airs of their mammas and papas. Follow my 
example, Emmeline. You have a splendid voice, an 
excellent style, and you extemporize with facility. 
Try to beat up some Teutonic highness, who will give 
you a good salary, and go and see the world a little.” 

Emmeline was only too much tempted to see the 
world, as Armande tried to persuade her; and each of 
her companions, on leaving the nursery of the Con¬ 
servatoire, to shine at the court of some little sovereignty 
beyond the Rhine, was to her an object of envy. “ One 
can live so comfortably in foreign countries ,—artistes 
especially!” But before taking any determination, the 
great prize must be gained. At that time it was rarely 
divided between two or three; and they never went so far 
as to divide it between five or six laureates, as at the 
* About two hundred and forty pounds. 
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present day. Nevertheless, even at that time there were 
crowns for every one, although they were not so small 
as they now are ; but the secret of the old management 
is lost, like many other secrets of that period. 

Wholly taken up with one idea, Emmeline seemed to 
live only for study. She gave her lessons in an unset¬ 
tled state of mind—she even abridged their duration; 
and she soon lost two pupils. 

At that moment Madame Adelmond was taken ill. The 
restraint which, for nearly three years, she had imposed 
upon herself,—fatigues which exceeded her strength,— 
as well as serious indispositions neglected, had so in¬ 
flamed her blood, and produced such violent pains in the 
head, that bad consequences were feared, especially for 
her already very weak sight. The loss of two pupils at 
a time when her mother’s precarious condition neces¬ 
sitated greater expenses, could not, therefore, be regarded 
by Emmeline with indifference; and the grief she ex¬ 
perienced—grief which she must nevertheless conceal 
from her mother—was still more increased by the self- 
reproach that she deserved the misfortune that had 
befallen her, for she had not fulfilled her duties. She 
had done nothing to excite her pupils to application; and 
during the time for which she was paid, her mind was 
pre-occupied with the completion of a work upon com¬ 
position, from which she might at least hope for honour, 
if not for pecuniary advantage. 

Emmeline therefore stood in need of a rebuke, as she 
said, when relating to M. Derville the fault she had 
committed. 

“ Nevertheless, I will not scold you, my dear child,” 
he replied, with tenderness; “ for it seems to me that 
a voice more powerful than mine speaks within yourself; 
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but let me entreat you to pay attention to one very 
important point, which is, that so long as your mind is 
not perfectly made up as to the path you intend to follow, 
you will be sure to go over much ground in vain; and, 
at last, you will be under the painful necessity of having 
to retrace your steps, and be thus led to reproach your¬ 
self. Carefully examine every point of the question, and 
then take your resolution.” 

" But, M. Derville, how am I to form a resolution at a 
time when my mother is incapable of giving me her 
advice ? ” 

“ My dear Emmeline, I believe you are in earnest when 
you make this objection; but at the same time it is 
difficult for me to conceive how your memory can be so 
much at fault. Has not your mother, every time that 
the career chosen by Armande has been alluded to, so 
testified the repugnance she would feel to your entering 
it, as to render all recurrence to the topic quite useless ? 
And is not this repugnance based upon the very best 
possible reasons ? Your personal attractions, your age, 
your inexperience, all serve to multiply the dangers 
which a woman has to run when engaged as a singer at 
the chapel of any prince, no matter who; remember 
also the dependence which necessarily results from such 
a position; and, in fine, the uncertainty of all worldly 
things. How the dangers and the dependence are much 
less in comparison if you make up your mind to be nothing 
more than a teacher. As to the uncertainty of the num¬ 
ber of your pupils, and consequently of the amount of your 
income, it is the lot, my dear child, of every one who 
has to live either by his industry or his talents. We 
are all dependent upon circumstances; but what at all 
times depends upon ourselves, is so to live that our 
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income may be sufficient for our wants, and to put some* 
thing aside for a rainy day at a time when fortune 
seems to smile upon us. I repeat, examine yourself with 
searching severity; take your resolution calmly, and when 
once taken, let nothing tempt you to swerve from it.” 

Emmeline well knew the resolution she ought to take; 
but at that moment she regarded the sphere of a 
teacher of eminence even as too obscure, and she sighed, 
in spite of herself, whenever Madame Lebrun, who was 
very fond of her, took her to concerts, where she wit¬ 
nessed the admiration and enthusiasm excited by a 
beautiful voice, and the homage habitually offered to 
celebrated singers. She would then picture to herself the 
delight of travelling to a singer, preceded by a brilliant 
reputation, everywhere welcomed with enthusiasm, feted, 
sought after, and worshipped. 

But the state of suffering in which her mother lan¬ 
guished; the thought of the grief which that beloved 
parent would experience from a celebrity calculated to 
terrify her; the certainty that were her father still living 
he would oppose her giving this kind of notoriety to the 
name she had received from him,—all these things con¬ 
joined restored Emmeline to wiser thoughts. Under¬ 
standing at last the scope of her duties, she resigned 
herself to her fate, and felt that she ought that year to 
terminate her musical education, in order to be free to 
devote herself to the far less attractive labours of a 
teacher’s life. In this obscure career she might still 
distinguish herself; she might form pupils who would do 
her honour, and insure to her mother a happy old age. 

From the day on which Emmeline took this generous 
resolution,—and she did not take it without a struggle, 
calmness succeeded to the agitation which so long had 
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disturbed her mind, and she devoted all her energies to 
increasing the number of her pupils. 

“Patience!” said M. Lebrun, to whom she mentioned 
the subject, at the same time owning by what means she 
already had lost two of them ; “ I have great hopes that 
you will obtain more than one prize—perhaps, even, you 
may gain that given for composition. Then, my dear 
child, pupils will not fail you, either for singing or the 
piano. 1 am able to answer for you better than any one; 
and, in case of need, I will answer for you.” 

Emmeline, reassured, returned home more at ease 
than usual. 

“Is that you, my dear Emmeline?” said the poor 
invalid, whose eyes were covered with a thick bandage. 
“Give me your hand—it is not so burning as it has been 
the last few days—you have been ill, Emmeline, and you 
tried to conceal it from me; as if anything could be 
concealed from a mother. Blind as I am, I can read 
your heart, my child.” 

“Well, my dear mother, you must then be able to 
read there a pure and holy joy.” 

“Joy? no, my child, not joy, but peace. Do you 
think I have divined nothing of what was passing in your 
mind ? When you are satisfied with yourself, you are 
more affectionate to your mother. Do you not feel 
this?” 

Emmeline’s only reply was to press to her lips the 
hand which clasped her own. 

“ I feel it too, dear Emmeline. Madame Lebrun has 
just left me: she wished to be the first to tell me that 
this year you would terminate with honour your attend¬ 
ance at the Conservatoire. Alas, my child, I shall not 
see your triumph ! ” 
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“ Mamma, you will indeed see it! ” exclaimed Emme¬ 
line, with animation. 

Madame Adelmond shook her head, implying that she 
had no hope of cure, and, stretching out her hand towards 
a small table which stood by her side, she felt about for 
a letter, which she gave to her daughter. “ Here,” she 
said, “ Armande has written to you ; read it aloud to me, 
unless, indeed, you have some girlish secret between you.” 

“ I have no secrets, mamma,” replied Emmeline ; “ and 
even if I had any, it would be you, and not Armande, 
whom I should take into my confidence.” 

Armande, in a pompous style, narrated the incidents 
of her journey as far as Warsaw, where she had just 
arrived. There she had had the happiness not only of 
hearing the sublime Catalani, but of conversing with her 
—of receiving her praise and advice. “ If I am not satis¬ 
fied with my Russian prince,” she said, at the end of her 
letter, “ I shall abandon him to his unhappy fate, and 
then go direct to St. Petersburg, where I will establish 
concerts, and announce myself in grand style in the 
journals. On my way hither, two or three attempts of 
this kind have perfectly succeeded. I am in the right 
road both to fame and fortune. Follow my example, 
Emmeline; join me here, and we will prove that France 
may dispute, both with Italy and Germany, the honour 
of forming celebrated singers, for such we shall become, 
you will find, and then the English will make for us a 
bridge of gold. Farewell for a short time. I shall expect 
you.” 

Emmeline remained silent. 

“ Armande’s mother brought this letter,” said Madame 
Adelmond, after a moment’s silence ; “ her daughter, it 
appears, sent her a little money, which happened to come 
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til very opportunely, for the poor woman is reduced to 
a condition close upon want. I fear that Armande is 
the source of much bitter grief to her. That young girl 
is so frivolous—quite a coquette. Oh, every mother is 
not as fortunate as I am!” 

“ And you shall always be so !” exclaimed Emmeline, 
throwing herself into her mother’s arms. “My dear 
mother, my good mother, my darling mother! never, 
never shall your daughter cause you to shed a tear, 
except it be one of joy.” 

Emmeline confessed to her mother her hesitations, her 
struggles, and her ultimate determination. 

“ Poor child!” exclaimed Madame Adelmond, “ I saw 
through all that.” 

“And you foresaw, did you not,” continued Emme¬ 
line, with emotion, “ that your child would find in her 
love for you sufficient strength to resist the promptings 
of vanity and ambition ?” 

“ I never doubted it.” 

“ My dear mother, my good genius, my guardian 
angel!” exclaimed Emmeline, throwing herself on her 
knees before her mother, while encircling her with her 
arms; u oh, always believe in the love of your daughter 
—of that daughter who loves, and can love, no one in 
the world as she loves you—of that daughter who wishes 
to live only for you!” 
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CHAPTEE X. 

DATS or TRIUMPH. 

At the period when Emmeline made her appearance 
at the Conservatoire, and in public for the last time 
also, a dark cloud threatened to obscure the hitherto 
proudly secure horizon of France. The end of the year 
1812 was productive of a catastrophe, so much the more 
terrible from the fact that so few had dared to foresee it, 
and still less to express their apprehensions. Although 
a vague anxiety disturbed the public mind, yet people 
still yielded to the enchantment of fetes and amusements, 
and the distribution of prizes by the Conservatoire de 
Musique, attracted, as usual, all who were eager in the 
pursuit of pleasure, and, as usual also, it was character¬ 
ized by that pomp and magnificence which distinguished 
th e fetes under the Empire. 

Lesueur, Mehul, Cherubini, Berton, Boieldieu, Spon- 
tini—such were the principal members of the Areopagus 
who were to judge and crown the young artistes ambitious 
to tread in the footsteps of a Crescentini, a Catalani, a 
Branchu, a Lais, a G-arat, an Elleviou, a Martin, or a 
Saint Aubin, and to obtain something of that fame 
which future celebrities would so speedily efface. 

Emmeline knew that in a corner of the room her blind 
mother awaited, with tremulous anxiety, the moment of 
her triumph. Mingled with her companions, and seated on 
the left side of the theatre, Emmeline retired with them 
at the moment when the prizes were being awarded; but 
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thrice proclaimed as having obtained the first prize for 
the piano, that for singing, and a mark of distinction 
for composition, Emmeline Adelmond was three times 
called up before Spontini, who distributed the prizes. 
Each time, she crossed the platform like a shadow, her 
heart palpitating, her cheeks burning, and so trembling 
that she was hardly able to make the accustomed saluta¬ 
tions to the public, or even to Spontini himself. 

But this trial was not the most difficult she had to 
endure. She must reappear, she must return, and let 
her voice be heard; standing alone, with a sheet of music 
in her hand, exposed to every gaze, she must prove that 
the prize for singing had been deserved. 

That moment so much dreaded came at last. Con¬ 
ducted by her master, Emmeline modestly advanced, 
saluted the audience, and waited, with downcast eyes, 
until the orchestra commenced playing. 

The paper trembled in her hand, her breathing became 
quick. The first chords were struck. Suddenly, Emme¬ 
line was seized with that nameless enthusiasm, which 
awakens in the artiste all the powers of soul and 
imagination. Emmeline, during the three years of 
assiduous study which had developed her voice, had 
learnt her power. Thus confident in her own talent, 
she gave the best effect to that magnificent air of 
Amosili in Fernand-Cortez, 

“ Je n’ai plus qu'un d&ir, c’est celui de te plaire/*’ 

(One wish alone inspires me, that of pleasing thee.) 

Prolonged and reiterated applause echoed through the 
hall as she retired. After Emmeline had disappeared, 
the applause still continued, sinking for a moment only 
to burst forth with redoubled power. 

All at once an unusual commotion took place at one 
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part of the hall, and every one sought to discover what 
had occasioned it. Several persons were, it appeared, 
eagerly endeavouring to extricate from the crowd a lady 
who had fainted. This lady was, indeed, no other than 
the mother of Emmeline. 

When consciousness returned, Madame Adelmond 
found herself in the arms of her weeping daughter; 
around them both were anxiously watching M. Derville, 
Madame Lebrun, several acquaintances, and the strangers 
who had assisted in bearing Madame Adelmond, while 
unconscious, into another room. 

“ I cannot see you, Emmeline, my darling,” said the 
poor mother, as if overwhelmed with the weight of her 
happiness; “ oh! let me, at least, touch your crowns, 
my dear daughter. To-day only do I understand the 
greatness of your sacrifice; I am not worthy of it! O 
my child, may you be all that your talent entitles you 
to be! What great happiness your mother owes to you. 
Three times crowned! Emmeline, my dear daughter, 
oh, embrace me!” 

Not an eye was dry, not a heart but deeply sympa¬ 
thized with the feelings both of mother and daughter. 

Emmeline, kneeling before her mother, clasped, and 
covered with kisses and tears, the trembling hands which 
caressed her brow and smoothed her hair. She could not 
speak, but her lips murmured the words, “ My dear much¬ 
loved mother! ” 

They were conveyed home, and then left to themselves. 
Both longed to be alone, and to enjoy, unwitnessed, 
the delight of that day of true happiness. 

But at the dinner hour their friends came to fetch 
them. M. Lebrun had prepared a fete in honour of his 
favourite pupil. 
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She was queen alike of the concert and the hall, and, 
bewildered with praise, Emmeline on that day tasted of 
those joys of triumph and those applauses of the crowd 
of which she had so often dreamed. 

Many happy days, embellished by these brilliant re¬ 
collections, were passed by Emmeline. She received the 
visits of more than one admirer. But it was not long 
before she felt that she ought, more than ever, to shut 
herself up within the narrow circle of private life and the 
society of a few friends. She had had an opportunity of 
seeing how severely the world could punish the woman 
who is so unfortunate as to attract attention by the 
brilliancy of her talent and her renown, and how dearly it 
can make her pay for any forgetfulness on her part of 
the laws of society which so rigidly condemn her sex to 
seclusion. Man alone may with impunity aspire to 
glory of all kinds; the woman who wishes to be re¬ 
spected cannot compete in this strife without great risk. 

Emmeline had at last learned the value of that ob¬ 
scurity which she had formerly despised, and never went 
out unless to see her pupils or her friends. She shunned, 
with a kind of terror, everything which could recall to 
her those triumphs so cruelly and so speedily poisoned. 
Idle gossip had maliciously confounded her with persons 
of doubtful character, with whom her professional studies 
had compelled her to be associated. 

Political events soon afterwards gave another direction 
to her thoughts, and made her more than ever cherish 
her solitude. In solitude she could at least weep over 
the misfortunes of her country; in solitude she could 
love it, pour forth its praise in song, and seek in study 
that consolation which study alone can give. 

Emmeline’s circumstances became straitened; she had 
L 2 
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lost a great number of her pupils; but her courage was 
unabated, and it sufficed to sustain that of her mother, 
who was almost blind and very infirm. 

She had received an offer of marriage ; but how could 
she marry, when to do so would only be to increase the 
embarrassments of an existence already so precarious ? 
How could she marry, when she found so much difficulty 
in providing even for the wants of her mother ? For 
Emmeline was too delicate and too proud to consent to 
owe everything to a husband. 

With a friend such as M. Derville, and a protector 
so kind as M. Lebrun, poverty was, however, not per¬ 
mitted to crush the courageous Emmeline. Too prudent 
to disdain help which could procure her the means of 
assuring to her mother something beyond the mere 
necessaries of life, she accepted all pupils that presented 
themselves. 

She would sometimes say, “ Even though I can do 
but little good by the sacrifice of these hours, which are 
my only resource,—a very uncertain one, it is true,—am 
I not, by so doing, fulfilling a portion of the task ap¬ 
pointed as my duty here below ?” 

Still Emmeline could not help sometimes dreaming of 
fame. The fame which she now desired was no longer 
the evanescent and dangerous one of a celebrated singer, 
—it was the glory of a composer. Sophie Hail, author 
of the music of the "Deux Jaloux , had just proved that a 
female composer might compete with men, at least in the 
comic opera. The name of Sophie Hail was on every 
tongue, her music on every piano. Emmeline accord¬ 
ingly began to compose romances. 

She did not venture to publish these under her own 
name. In those days, young female authors or musicians 
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dreaded the ridicule which was poured out upon those of 
their sex who had the audacity to avow themselves pub¬ 
licly. She therefore assumed a name—a man’s name. The 
success of her compositions gave her courage; but while 
dreaming of higher efforts, she continued to publish 
romances, country dances, and waltzes. To compose 
a comic opera, like Sophie Gail, it would have been 
necessary to devote herself to a course of study which 
required much time. Emmeline therefore resigned 
herself to giving lessons; it was necessary to live,—it 
was especially necessary to procure some comforts for 
her invalid mother; so her only thought now was to 
distinguish herself amongst the numerous professors of 
the piano and singing. 

By degrees she began to hope for a better fate, and 
became convinced that courage and perseverance alone 
can in the end triumph over misfortune. 

Emmeline has since fully proved the truth of these 
ideas. Married to a worthy man, who justly appreciates 
her talent, and to whose children she has proved a 
second mother, she causes comfort and cheerfulness to 
reign throughout her home. Her blind mother has for 
her guide and companion Emmeline’s only daughter, the 
spoiled pet of M. Derville. He is now very old; but a 
youth of prudence has been succeeded by a peaceful old 
age, and he incessantly exhorts Emmeline the second so 
to act that she may in all things resemble Emmeline 
the first . 

If M. Derville knew the motives which induce Em¬ 
meline the first, as he calls her, to go out very early in 
the morning once a week, his devotion to her would 
almost amount to idolatry. But Heaven alone knows 
how the mother of Armande is consoled by Emmeline 
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for the state of neglect in which she has been left by her 
daughter, whose name frequently figures so conspicu¬ 
ously in the public papers. Every three months, indeed, 
Armande remits to her mother a small sum, which she 
seems to think sufficient for her wants ; finding on the 
occasion of her visits, “ few and far between,” to her 
humble apartment, that it exhibits so many signs of 
comfort. 

Emmeline, forgotten by Armande, who has never 
taken any step to renew her acquaintance with her, has 
no need to fear being surprised by her at the early hour 
at which she visits the poor invalid every week. It is 
Emmeline who, for the last ten years, has kept the little 
household in order. It is she who foresees the neces¬ 
sities of each day, and takes care that no want shall 
be felt by the poor sufferer. She is thus ever in the 
thoughts of Armande’s mother, and in those of the poor 
neighbours who come to spin around her hearth and 
lamp. All of them bless the goodness of heart, the 
angelic sweetness of voice, and the unceasing kindness 
of Emmeline, the Musician. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ARRIVAL. IN PARIS* 

“Oh, how happy I feel now that we have reached Paris!” 
exclaimed Leon, as the diligence entered the metropolis, 
by way of the Barriere de Chaillot; and his delight knew 
no bounds as they successively passed by the Champ-de- 
Mars, the hospital of the “Invalides,” and the Champs- 
Elysees. His fellow-travellers were amused at his 
astonishment and bursts of admiration, and those who 
knew Paris, kindly anticipated his questions by giving 
him explanations which increased his surprise, as well 
as redoubled the satisfaction he felt at actually beholding 
the wonderful city of which he had heard so much. 

“Mamma!” he kept repeating, “how delightful— 
what a beautiful city! ” 

A soft but melancholy smile passed over his mother's 
countenance, and she mentally said, “ Poor child! your 
happiness, as you call it, will, I fear, be but of short 
duration.” 

Madame de Mezieres had been a widow nearly a year. 
In losing her husband she- had lost everything, and she 
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was now, with her son, entirely dependent upon her 
brother-in-law, M. de Mezieres the elder. He had written 
to tell her that he would undertake to bring up Leon 
in a manner suited to his condition, and also invited 
her to come and take up her abode with him. This 
letter was cold in tone; but Madame de Mezieres knew 
that her brother-in-law, who was of taciturn dispo¬ 
sition, had never made use, to any one, of those ex¬ 
pressions of affection which spring so naturally from a 
loving heart, and she felt convinced that, in accepting 
his offers, she had doomed herself to a dependence almost 
approaching to slavery. Nevertheless, she did accept 
them. The interests of her son were concerned: there 
was the chance of insuring to him the inestimable benefits 
of a good education, and thereby opening to him a fair 
prospect in life. On such occasions a mother never 
hesitates to sacrifice herself for her child. If, at this 
moment, she was sad, it was because she foresaw on 
Leon’s account disappointments of which the poor child 
could form no idea. Eesolved to endure patiently every¬ 
thing which bore upon herself alone, she nevertheless 
felt her courage sink at the bare thought of the trials 
her son might have to undergo. 

Leon, brought up by a tender father, who was a highly- 
educated physician, and accomplished as an amateur of 
the fine arts, little dreamed of the dependent condition 
in which his want of fortune had thrown him. He 
was ten years old, and knew more than boys usually 
know at that age, owing to the care bestowed by his 
father on his education. Although he was surprised at 
the dry tone of his uncle’s letter, he never once doubted 
that his father’s brother would be to him all that his 
father himself had been. But the poor child was de- 
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ceived in this reliance; he expected too much, indeed, in 
supposing that the heart of a father could be found 
a second time, under the most favourable circumstances; 
but in the present case his disappointment was ren¬ 
dered greater from the fact, that no two persons could 
be more unlike each other than the two brothers. 

The elder M. de Meziferes was one of those practical 
men who submit everything to calculation, valuing know¬ 
ledge only for what it will bring, and regarding letters 
and the fine arts only as so many hobbies, more or less 
hazardous, for the idle ; and he would endeavour to prove 
the truth of this assertion by citing his brother as an 
example, signifying that he had merely vegetated in Or¬ 
leans, their native city, whilst he, in Paris, had succeeded 
in raising himself above the crowd, and had realized 
a handsome fortune. M. de Mezieres might, in a mere 
worldly point of view, be right in making a comparison 
so disparaging to his brother, but he ought at the same 
time to have added that that generous and benevolent 
brother never closed his ear to the appeals of poverty or 
suffering. Such an admission would, however, not 
have been very gratifying or flattering tp himself, his 
own principle of conduct through life having been that 
well-directed chanty begins and stops at home . 

In the inn yard where the diligence stopped, an old 
servant, dressed in a dull-looking livery, awaited the 
arrival of Madame de Mezieres and her son. In a dry and 
almost consequential tone he paid his respects to them 
in the name of his master, who had been prevented by a 
slight indisposition from coming himself to meet the 
travellers, and he then procured a hackney-coach. 

After deliberately looking after Madame de Mezieres* 
light luggage, and handing that lady and her son into 
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the coach,—a duty he performed not very graciously, he 
mounted behind the vehicle. For him, a valet de chambre , 
it was a matter of no small annoyance on this occasion 
to do the duty of a mere footman ; but Monsieur had so 
ordered it, and Monsieur knew how to insure obedience. 

M. de Mdzieres occupied the half of one of those old- 
fashioned magisterial hotels which are still to be found 
in the isle of St. Louis. On entering his uncle’s dwell¬ 
ing, Leon was disagreeably struck by the mournful and 
dreary aspect of the large, ill-lighted rooms through 
which he passed; and this chilling impression was by no 
means diminished by the sort of welcome he and his 
mother received from M. de M^zteres. The poor boy 
strove in vain to find in that cold countenance some 
resemblance to his-father; he could find none. M. de 
Mdzieres possessed one of those dull physiognomies the 
solemn immobility of which is never disturbed, and 
which, moreover, was not relieved by his quaint style of 
head-dress, called d Voiseau royal . He was tall and thin, 
waited slowly and gravely, and his voice, dry and abrupt, 
was habitually raised to the tone of command, and seemed 
incapable of descending to that of kindness. 

After having embraced his uncle, poor Leon returned 
quickly to hiB mother, and clung to her side, his heart 
swelling and his eyes filled with tears. 

M.de Mezieres spoke of his brother without manifesting 
the slightest emotion ; and when he beheld his sister-in- 
law and nephew haelt into "tears, he expressed no other 
sympathy than by coldly saying, “ I will keep my promise. 
This child shall be placed at the same school as my own 
son; he shall receive the same attention, and shall be 
instructed by the same masters. As to yourself, sister, 
you can remain here; my wife’s mother resides with 
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me, and, since I have been a widower, she has kept my 
house. Come, and let me present you to her.” 

Madame de Mezieres was received by Madame de 
Nerac with great ceremony. After exchanging a few 
insignificant words, they separated, after a formal leave- 
taking on either side, and Leon was at length left alone 
with his mother, in the somewhat humble apartment 
which had been prepared for them. 

Scarcely had M. de Mezieres left the room, when they 
threw themselves, weeping, into each other’s arms. 
The courageous mother was the first to recover her 
equanimity. 

“My dear Leon,” she softly said, “your uncle is not 
so affectionate as your excellent father used to be; but 
he is kind : he has not hesitated for a moment to under¬ 
take much more than was required of him by his brother 
on his death-bed. He has invited us to his house; he 
wishes to put you on an equal footing with his own son; 
and yet he owes us nothing. Think of all this, my 
child, and in your grateful heart feelings will spring up 
of more tender regard for your benefactor.” 

“ Mamma, nothing would please me better than to be 
able to love my unde,” replied Leon, “ and it would be 
much easier for me to do so at once if he were only 
to caress me a little.” 

“ When he knows you better, my dear Leon, he will, 
no doubt, bestow on you those caresses which you were 
too much accustomed to receive from your kind father, 
my poor child! ” 

“ I will do all I can to make him love me, too, mamma, 
I promise you; but as to Madame de N6rac, although I 
felt so very sad, I thought I must have laughed when I 
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looked at her false hair, so nicely curled and powdered; 
her little old gauze cap, her painted nose, her mantilla, 
her hooped petticoats, and her red, high-heeled slippers. 
Shall I draw her portrait from memory ? You will see 
how very like it shall be.” 

“ Have you then forgotten, my boy, ” replied 
Madame de M4zieres, “ what your father so constantly 
repeated to you : that under whatever aspect age presents 
itself to us, it ought to be respected ?” 

“ But, mamma,” said Leon, “ what harm could it do 
Madame Nerac if I were just to make a sketch of her! ” 

“It could do harm to no one but yourself. It 
would serve to show, from the very first day of your 
coming here, that while you are able to handle the pencil 
with a facility beyond your years, the tendency of your 
mind leads you to find objects for ridicule in those who 
desire to welcome you to their homes! ” 

“But, mamma, it is not Madame de Ndrac who 
receives us. We are in my uncle’s bouse.” 

“ Madame de Nerac, my child, is your uncle’s mother- 
in-law, the mother of the wife whom he has lost, the 
grandmother of his son. She keeps his house, she repre¬ 
sents its mistress; and, above all, she is old.” 

“But, mamma, I assure you I had no wish whatever 
to make a caricature of her, although nothing would be 
easier. I only wanted to show you how accurately I 
can draw a likeness from memory.” 

“ I have already had sufficient proofs of your powers in 
this line to be able to dispense with the necessity of 
this present one,” replied Madame de Mezieres, “ and if 
you really wish to please me, you will not exercise your 
talents on any of the inmates of this house.” 
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“ I promise you that I will not, mamma.** 

So the matter was dropped. Leon always kept to his 
promise, and Madame de Mezieres knew that she could 
rely upon his word, as well as upon his candour. 


CHAPTER II. 

CHABITY. 

At dinner, M. de Mezieres examined Leon in Latin, 
geography, and history, and appeared satisfied with his 
replies. Leon, having detected this by an almost impercep¬ 
tible smile, which he observed round his uncle’s lips, felt 
more at his ease. Accustomed as he had been to the in¬ 
dulgence of a father and mother as affectionate as they 
were enlightened, he only wanted encouragement to 
give way to the warm-heartedness so natural to his age. 
But Madame de Nerac, by her ceremonious manners, 
quickly restored Leon to his timidity every time his 
his eyes were raised to her countenance, and they left 
the table without her having said one word more than 
was absolutely necessary to do the honours of the repast. 

The frankness of this child, and his manner of reply¬ 
ing, without hesitation, to the questions which had been 
put to him, had probably pleased M. de Mezieres, for, 
after they had retired to the drawing-room, the latter 
resumed a conversation in which Leon was much in¬ 
terested ; but soon the brow of M. de Mezieres resumed 
its wonted gloomy expression. 

“ Nephew! ” he remarked, “ literature and the fine 
arts never advance the career of those who have 
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nothing, while they ruin those who do possess something. 
I wish to make a lawyer of you, or, if not that, a physi¬ 
cian ; but quite a different sort of physician to what your 
father was.” 

“ Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Leon, kindling with anima¬ 
tion, “ for my part, I wish to resemble my father in every¬ 
thing.” 

“ And to leave some day, like him, a wife and child 
penniless ? ” 

At these harsh words the eyes of Madame de Me¬ 
zieres filled with tears, and Leon’s cheeks coloured like 
crimson. 

“ Brother! ” said Madame de Mezieres, with emotion, 
“ the cause of my husband’s ruin was his goodness of 
heart, which gained him the love of every one. He 
was never insensible to the voice of misfortune ! ” 

“ Charity ! ” said Madame de Nerac, in her turn, “ is 
recommended to us by religion; but, as my son-in-law 
always observed, when well directed, it ought to begin at 
home. We should not, indeed, be always giving; but 
should try to avoid bringing trouble upon ourselves and 
others by an uncalculating generosity.” 

These words, uttered in a dry tone, were not noticed 
by Madame de Mezieres ; but turning towards her son, 
who drew closer to her, and whose hand was clasped in 
hers, she firmly pressed her lips upon that brow, which 
bore evident traces of sorrow at that early age, when 
life is usually so brilliant and so full of hope. 

Happily for Madame de Mezieres, the hour for the 
customary game of chess had arrived. The servant 
brought in the chess-board, and she was then at liberty 
to retire with her son. 

“ Mamma! ” said the latter, “ I think I shall find it a 
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very hard task to love my uncle, as he does not love my 
dear father! ” 

“My child,” replied his mother, “you must never 
cease to bear in mind that your uncle owes us nothing, 
and that everywhere the bread of dependence is bitter!” 

“That horrid Madame de Nerac! isn’t she hard¬ 
hearted ?” interrupted Leon. 

“ From those things which grieve and annoy us, often 
deservedly too, we may, if we are wise, my dear Leon, 
derive useful lessons. Endeavour steadfastly to be 
good—as good as your father was,—but do not yield 
to that total indifference for the future which would 
endanger the happiness and the existence even of those 
who are most dear to you.” 

“ Dear mamma, you are right. But, make your mind 
easy. I will always think of the future, in order that 
you may not be obliged to remain very long in this 
house. Does it take long to become a lawyer ? For 
myself, I should prefer to be a physician, like my father; 
but if one can gain moro money by being a lawyer, 
and in less time, why then I will give up the notion of 
being a physician.” 

Madame de Mezieres tenderly embraced her son. She 
fully appreciated his modesty in so far forgetting himself 
as not to say a word bearing upon the fact, that from 
childhood he had manifested an inclination for the career 
of an artist. This desire had in fact increased from 
year to year, and his surprising progress in drawing, 
which was the cherished occupation of every leisure 
moment, had won for him the approbation of some distin¬ 
guished artists, and their assurance that he possessed 
that which only nature could bestow—inborn talent. 

Leon slept badly that night. The remembrance of his 
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father, whom no one here seemed disposed to pardon for 
having been so good,—the thought that Madame de Nerac 
might render his mother unhappy,—all this tormented 
him, and he prayed that he might soon be in a condition 
to earn a great deal of money, in order that his mother 
might have a real home. 

Scarcely was he awake on the following morning when 
he said to his mother,— 

“Mamma, this is Thursday, Eugene’s holiday; he 
will come home, but not until noon. If I dared, I 
would ask old Peter to fetch him from school much 
earlier than usual.” 

“ That would be useless, Leon,” replied Madame de 
Mezieres. “From the little I have already seen, it 
appears to me that in this house the established order is 
never departed from. Accustom yourself, my child, to 
respect this regulation, even in the most trifling matters; 
and make up your mind never to take any steps which 
you may beforehand discover to be useless; by this means 
you will spare yourself many annoyances and disappoint¬ 
ments.” 

Eugene did not arrive until it was exactly noon; he 
was then formally announced in the drawing-room, where 
the family always assembled after breakfast; and, as 
usual, he first embraced his father, then his grand¬ 
mamma, after which he was ceremoniously introduced to 
his aunt and cousin. 

Leon would willingly have thrown his arms round his 
neck, but the severe expression of M. de Mezieres 
restrained him, and compelled him to respond by a 
salutation as cold as that which he received. 

Madame de Mezieres was so gentle and so kind, that 
she readily gained the confidence of children. Thanks to 
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her, the two cousins drew towards each other, found 
something to talk about, and an hour afterwards, when 
old Peter came to fetch his young master to take 
him for his usual walk in the streets of Paris, they set 
off gaily together, each delighted at having a companion 
of his own age. Eugene was pleased at the thought 
that henceforward his holidays would be more happily 
spent, and Leon showed, with all the frankness of his 
nature, the pleasure he felt in accompanying Eugene 
through the great city. 

Eugene was greatly amused by the astonishment mani¬ 
fested by his country cousin at the sight of the Tuileries, 
the Palais-Royal, the Boulevards, and the splendid streets, 
in which the luxury of the merchant vies with the 
splendour of the objects displayed; and Leon returned 
home enchanted with all that he had seen. 

In the evening, however, he told his mother that the 
pleasure he enjoyed, at the sight of so much splendour, 
had been somewhat marred by seeing so many people 
poorly clad, who passed like shadows, seemingly ashamed 
of being seen, in front of all those magnificent shops. 

“ And then, mamma/’ he added, “ another thing that 
greatly distressed me was, that whilst Eugene treated 
me with cakes at a fashionable pastrycook’s, there was a 
poor little boy all in rags at the door, who stood watching 
us; but with an expression—an expression so sad—that 
it grieved me to the heart, and took away all my appe¬ 
tite. There were also in the shop a gentleman and a lady, 
richly dressed, who must have eaten at least ten francs* 
worth of cakes. Well, they did not give a sou to the poor 
child, who held out his worn-out cap, and said, in a piteous 
tone, ‘ A trifle, if you please, to buy me some bread! ’ 
But they paid no attention, and gave him nothing. I 
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tben asked Eugene, ‘ Have you got much money ?’ 
‘Oh, yes!’ said he, ‘grandmamma always takes care 
to put some in my purse; so we may eat two francs* 
worth more, without my missing it.* ‘Iam no longer 
hungry,’ I replied; ‘ as you can spend two francs more, 
pray give them to that poor little boy, will you, Eugene ?’ 
‘ Oh, I dare say, indeed—what, give him all the money I 
have, and one of these capital cakes, such as he has never 
tasted, I’ll be bound F * Eugene was not very willing at 
first; but at last he took pity on the poor little fellow, 
for he has a good heart, I assure you, and he gave him 
the two francs. Then, mamma, the poor child looked so 
happy—so very happy. He would not eat the cake, but 
carried it at once to his father, who was, he said, a poor 
mechanic, ill, and out of work; and he told us that, with 
what we had given him, they would have enough to live 
upon for three days at least. Eugene was much pleased 
at what he had done; nevertheless, he still felt hungry. 
Then Peter said to him, ‘ There is a baker’s close by, and 
after doing what you have done, mere bread must seem 
very palateable.’ But Eugene longed for cakes, and not 
for bread. He paid for what we had taken, and we then 
departed. I felt so much pleased, mamma. Only fancy, 
three francs ten sous ; was it not a nice little sum ? For 
three days the family of that poor mechanic will all have 
enough to eat.” 

Madame de Mezieres, greatly pleased, embraced her 
son. The reserve with which he had spoken of Eugene’s 
hesitation to part with his money, and his subsequent 
regret, more fully proved to her the goodness of his 
own heart than even his eagerness to give the little 
money he himself possessed. It is not sufficient to show 
our charity by the sacrifice of a few pence, to the poor; 
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we must also be charitable in spirit, and in heart, 
towards those in whom we may discern faults, by 
avoiding to give prominence to them, and by endea¬ 
vouring rather to make every allowance for them in the 
eyes of others. 


CHAPTER in. 

SCHOOL PBIZES. 

A few days were sufficient to complete Leon’s ward¬ 
robe, and, thanks to the generosity of M. de Mezieres, 
he was soon placed with Eugene in one of the best esta¬ 
blishments in Paris. 

But while Leon was treated in all respects like Eugene 
—receiving, as he did, a small sum for pocket-money, 
having the same masters, and equally enabled to procure 
the books he required, so that he might almost fancy he' 
had found a second father,—his poor mother was silently 
enduring all the sufferings produced by a keen sense of 
dependence. Her brother-in-law was cold and reserved, 
and ignorant, moreover, of the delicate art of gratifying 
those whom he obliged by considering their feelings. 
M. de Mezieres, accustomed to the imperious manners 
of his mother-in-law, who relaxed them, however, a 
little in his case, never thought of noticing that his 
sister-in-law might very probably be wounded by them. 
Naturally uncommunicative himself, he did not under¬ 
stand the craving felt by others for opening their mind 
and heart; and he fully believed that he was performing 
an act of the highest possible generosity by allowing to 
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his brother’s wife the comforts of life, and by furnishing 
his brother’s child with the means of instruction. 

Madame de Mezieres vainly endeavoured to repress 
the burning tears which the harshness and haughtiness of 
Madame de N6rac too often occasioned her to shed in 
secret. She refrained with difficulty from giving utter¬ 
ance to sentiments of gratitude deeply felt, when she 
found that M. de Mezieres would not hear a word of 
them. But with her son she made up for this incessant 
restraint, and every fortnight she was enabled to enjoy 
one day of happiness. On that day, at least, she could 
fully express her love, and receive, in exchange for her 
tenderness, marks of the warmest affection. On that day, 
at least, she had some one to whom she could show with¬ 
out stint that her heart was full of gratitude to her 
brother-in-law for the services he had done her and her 
child. 

And thus the first year passed away. In the course of 
the second, anxieties of an unusual kind arose, in the 
toiind of Madame de Mezieres, to disturb her repose. 

Leon, gifted with excellent abilities, which impelled 
him to exertion, was further urged to work by the desire 
he felt of hastening the time for the termination of his 
studies. He felt convinced that then only could he 
cherish the hope of soon ceasing to be a burden to his 
uncle. From this feeling naturally resulted an assiduity, 
and a love of work, so great, that none of his companions 
were able to compete with him. The hours of recreation 
delighted him only because he could employ them in 
drawing, while his rapid progress rendered him the 
favourite of all the professors. In less than a year he had 
surpassed Eugene; and the head of the institution had 
given Madame de Mezieres to understand, that towards 
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the end of this his second scholastic year, the brow of her 
son would most likely be adorned with several crowns 
of honour at the distribution of prizes. 

At first she was elevated by a feeling of heartfelt joy. 
Reflection, however, soon calmed this exultation, by 
showing her that Leon’s triumph might possibly be 
attended by consequences very injurious to him, if Eugene 
happened to be less fortunate in gaining prizes. Madame 
de Nerac had already manifested her displeasure on hear¬ 
ing from her grandson how popular Leon was at school, 
where he was incessantly cited as a model to his com¬ 
panions ; and that he was liked, encouraged, and aided in 
all his efforts by the professors. The old lady was as little 
pleased also to hear that the professor of drawing, espe¬ 
cially, regarded him as a remarkable pupil, and one worthy 
of his most careful attention. And Madame de Nerac, 
biassed against Leon from her overweening love for her 
grandson, received him so much the more coldly for the 
marks of approval from his masters he brought home at 
the holidays. What would the case be, then, at the dis¬ 
tribution of prizes, if Leon were more successful than his 
cousin P Eugene was not yet jealous of Leon’s success, 
but he might probably become so. 

Madame de Mezieres awaited with uneasiness and 
anxiety that period which, under other circumstances, 
would have been a time of unalloyed happiness, but 
which, from the situation in which fate had placed her, 
now gave her so much cause for alarm. 

Leon obtained five prizes, and three minor distinctions 
called accesrits. Eugene had only one accessit. 

On their return home, M. de Mezieres was silent. 
Leon, embarrassed with his triumphs, and grieved at 
Eugene’s sorrowful expression at his own comparative 
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want of success, was quite at a loss what to do. He 
could not but notice in his mother’s face an expression 
more of gravity than joy, and upon that of his uncle a 
degree of restraint and of concealed vexation, which his 
somewhat awkward efforts to appear gratified only ren¬ 
dered the more apparent. 

Madame de Nerac, already informed by the servant 
she had sent to ascertain the result of the distribution 
that Eugene was not a Laureate or crowned pupil, and 
that Leon, on the contrary, returned loaded with honours, 
completed the discomfort of the latter by giving him a 
still colder reception than usual. She did not condescend 
to offer him one word of congratulation; but in order to 
make up to Eugene for his failure, he was overwhelmed 
with caresses and also with attractive presents, which his 
grandmamma had prepared, in anticipation of his suc¬ 
cess, in order to double the happiness of that eventful day. 

A few words full of bitterness having rendered it evi¬ 
dent that Madame de Nerac wished to be left alone with 
her son-in-law and her grandson, Madame de Mezieres 
hastened to retire with Leon to her own room, and there 
she at last ventured to press him to her heart with all 
the feelings of maternal love and exultation. 

Leon at first returned these caresses in an absent 
manner. The events of the morning had greatly con¬ 
fused his ideas; his heart seemed to be weighed down 
under a heavy load. Tears, however, soon came to his 
relief, and mingled with those of his mother, who 
lavished upon him the most endearing epithets. 

When their emotion had subsided sufficiently for them 
to enter into conversation together, Leon exclaimed, 
“ Mamma, tell me, I entreat you, what all this means ?” 

“ My dear Leon,” replied Madame de Mezieres, “ have 
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you, then, forgotten your father’s favourite maxim— 
Providence has given us nothing , hut has sold everything 
to us ! It is almost always at the expense of our repose, 
or our happiness, that the advantages of birth or fortune, 
or of sound health, are granted to us.” 

“ But, mamma, can that be just ? for it is not our fault 
if we are bom great lords, or rich, or talented, and strong 
in health.” 

“ And yet, my child, we are always ready to pride our¬ 
selves upon those advantages, of which we are in no way 
the cause. It is this sort of pride especially which 
excites envy, and envy makes us pay dearly for our good 
fortune.” 

“ That is true, mamma,” replied Leon, after a moment’s 
reflection ; “ and if I must own to you the plain truth, 
all these prizes, which I lately so ardently desired, in¬ 
spired me with ideas which I now feel to be very wrong. 
I was for a moment really very glad that Eugene, with 
all his advantages of fortune, had not gained any prizes. 
I considered myself as superior to him, and that is 
selfish. Afterwards, when I saw how sad he was, 
when I saw my uncle’s serious expression, and when 
you, too, appeared to me sorrowful—oh, mamma, how 
ashamed of myself I felt 1” cried Leon, hiding his burning 
cheek in his mother’s bosom. 

“What thoughts then arose in your mind ?” inquired 
Madame de Mezieres. 

“ Why, then, mamma,” answered Leon, “ I understood 
the grief of poor Eugene and of my uncle, and I thought 
that if Eugene were not richer than I am, and had not 
a grandmamma to spoil him, that he would work as I 
work, and then would gain prizes; but not perhaps for 
the same things, because you see we are differently dis- 
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posed in the choice of our studies. Thus, to give you an 
example from amongst many others, he could become, if 
he chose, a great mathematician, whilst I cannot succeed 
in making any hand of algebra. On the other hand, he 
can make nothing of a head, whilst M. Derbigny is 
already talking of making me draw anatomically. Tou 
see the difference, mamma ?” 

“ Yes, my dear boy,” rejoined his mother, “ and that 
difference proves the truth of what your father has so 
often said on the influence of organization on the different 
talents of men, from which also he deduced another 
great truth, that we have no right to pride ourselves 
on being bom with good abilities, which render the occu¬ 
pation, whatever it may be, for which we are destined, 
comparatively easy; and for the same reason, we have 
no right to treat with disdain and contempt those who are 
less favoured by nature.” 

“ Quite the reverse, mamma,” said Leon. “ My father 
always said that we ought to assist such persons, smooth 
the difficulties of their path, and reconcile them to their 
lot by aiding them, so that our own modesty would in¬ 
duce them to forget that we are more favourably gifted. 
Nevertheless, modesty, I fear, is after all only a kind of 
hypocrisy.” 

“ My son,” replied his mother, “ we are modest, and 
not hypocrites, when we feel that we owe everything to 
Heaven, to nature, to our parents, and to the education 
we have received. What should we be if such gifts and 
blessings were to fail us P” 

“ Well, mamma, all that’s very true.” 

“We are, on the contrary, hypocrites,” continued 
Madame de M^zieres, “ and not modest, when, filled 
with a sense of our own importance, we nourish our 
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pride and self-love, when we secretly admire ourselves, 
while we outwardly appear to be humble. Sooner or 
later, this pretended modesty betrays itself, and the 
hypocrite becomes an object of pity and contempt; 
whilst the man who is truly modest may unintentionally 
excite envy, and yet be pardoned for a superiority which 
he claims no merit for possessing. 

Leon seemed at first disposed to make some further 
remark, but refrained—merely adding that he would 
endeavour to conduct himself in future towards his 
companions as he had hitherto done, and to be 
still more careful to obtain, by true modesty, their 
forgiveness for having received from Providence good 
faculties, and from his parents the love and the habit of 
industry. 

After some hesitation, he asked his mother how he 
should behave towards Eugene. 

“ Just as usual, my dear Leon,” replied Madame de 
Mezieres. “ If he speaks of his own ill-success, and 
extols your triumph with bitterness, prove to him that 
you chiefly owe this to your steady industry, which won 
the esteem and affection of your teachers. A moment’s 
reflection will convince him of the truth of this. And 
for your own guidance, never forget that there are two 
things always within our own power, and which depend, 
so to speak, upon ourselves alone—I mean good-will and 
industry.” 

Every year, at the distribution of the prizes, M. de 
Mezieres was in the habit of inviting to his house the 
different members of his wife’s family, together with a 
few other friends. Hitherto the grandmamma could 
enjoy without envy the success—moderate as it always 
was—of her grandson ; but this year Eugene had found 
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in Leon a rival who must naturally attract general atten¬ 
tion. This, in fact, proved to be the case, much to the 
annoyance of the young Laureate himself. He was 
sincerely grieved at Eugene’s downcast expression, at 
his uncle’s ill-concealed discontent, and at the more than 
usually haughty manners of Madame de N6rac, both 
towards his mother and himself. 

Soon after dinner he made his escape, utterly confused 
by the praises with which he had been overwhelmed. 
He sought everywhere for Eugene, but in vain. At last 
he learned from old Peter that “ Monsieur Eugene had 
just gone with one of his uncles to the theatre.” 

Leon’s heart was full. It had been arranged during 
the previous week that the Laureates should be taken to 
the opera the evening of the distribution of the prizes; 
but every one now seemed to have forgotten Leon, after 
having so recently overwhelmed him with praises. 

He ascended, rather sorrowfully, to his mother’s room, 
and at the sight of the Laureate’s crowns, heaped in a 
pyramid upon his prizes, his heart, filled with vexation, 
at last found relief in a torrent of tears. 

“ I don’t want any of them, mamma !” he exclaimed, 
throwing himself into the arms of his mother, who, 
he perceived, had ascended almost at the same time as 
himself. 

“You do not want any more of them, my dear son!” 
repeated Madame de Mezieres, in a voice full of ten¬ 
derness. “Does the injustice of those who cannot love 
you as your mother does, render you forgetful of the 
delight which your triumphs have given her? Will 
the injustice done to you make you renounce every 
year the wish of adorning your father’s tomb with your 
crowns ?” 
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“ Mamma,” exclaimed Leon, suddenly recovering him¬ 
self, “ let us send them oft thither directly. Oh, that we 
were richer, so as to be able to take them ourselves ! ” 
The mother and son remained for a long time locked 
in each other’s arms. They both wept, both spoke of 
the joy which this day would have given to the heart of 
the husband—the father—they had lost; and the sense of 
their loneliness completed the wretchedness of a day 
already embittered by injustice and envy. 

The five crowns were sent off that same evening, and 
Leon involuntarily exclaimed, as he had so often done 
in happier days,—“ My dear father will be so pleased! ” 
“Poor child!” murmured his mother, checking her 
own feelings in her heartfelt sympathy with those of 
her darling son. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OASTLE-BUILDING. 

The first week of the holidays was so dull, that Leon 
asked permission to resume his studies. 

It was M. de Mezieres’ arrangement, and doubtless 
also his wish, that no difference should be made between 
the two cousins; but Madame de Nerac contrived to 
make a very great difference, and succeeded in marring 
the pleasure which Leon’s uncle intended him to partake 
of; indeed, it was evident that she sought every means 
of punishing the poor lad for having been a better 
scholar than Eugene. 

In order to save her child from daily mortifications, 
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Madame de M6zieres resolved to deprive herself of the 
happiness she received from his society. Leon accord¬ 
ingly returned to school, and this increased love of study 
became a subject for ridicule to Madame de N6rac, which 
she applied to both mother and son. Notwithstanding 
this unamiable conduct, she was not really a bad-hearted 
person; but her grandson absorbed all her affections, 
and she had no room in her heart to spare for any one 
else. 

One Thursday, Leon returned home, his countenance 
beaming with joy. His cheerfulness continued during 
breakfast in spite of the habitual dulness of the house, 
which was sufficient to render him generally as serious 
and as gloomy as the rest of its inmates. 

As soon as the usual game of chess was commenced, he 
drew his mother away, without heeding the signs made 
by Eugene, who wanted him to go and play with him. 

“ Mamma,” said he, after having carefully locked the 
door of Madame de Mezieres’ apartment—“ oh, mamma, 
I have so many things to tell you. What do you think ? 
We shall soon be able to do without my uncle, if you 
desire it.” 

“ My dear boy,” replied Madame de Mezieres, “ we 
can never get on without our relatives.” 

“ No, mamma, we cannot do without their love; but 
we can do without their maintenance of us. That’s a 
very different matter! ” 

“ Tou have excited my curiosity, Leon. Come, then, 
begin at once, as you have so many things to tell 
me.” 

“ First, then, mamma, you must know that M. 
Derbigny is greatly pleased with me. He has already 
put me to draw from figures in relief, and as we are 
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only three in the drawing class, on account of the 
holidays, he takes great pains with me, and has already 
begun to teach me landscape. Oh! you don’t know, 
mamma; he is going to ask permission of M. Regnier 
for me to accompany him to the environs of Paris, where 
he takes sketches, to see if I can do anything from 
Nature. As I have never yet received lessons from a 
master, he does not think I am as far advanced as I 
am in reality. You will not refuse, I hope, mamma, to 
let me go with him.” 

“I see no objection, my dear boy, if M. Regnier 
thinks proper to allow you.” 

“ Oh, how glad I am ! But that is not all, mamma. 
I have a great deal more to tell you, and of much more 
importance.” 

“ Well, then, do so quickly, and don’t keep me longer 
in suspense.” 

“ You will not be angry, mamma, will you, if I begin 
by telling you what has long weighed upon my heart, for 
—yes, indeed, for a very long time ?” 

“ What has weighed upon your heart, my dear 
Leon?” 

“ It is that, do you see—I have no wish—no wish 
at all, to be either a lawyer or a physician. I should 
never have told you, if—in fact, mamma, I may tell you 
—because I feel that I can do better than that.” 

“ Better than that,—how so, Leon ? ” 

“Listen a moment, mamma! To become either a 
lawyer or a physician, I should have to remain at school 
for many years longer. After that I should have to study 
for several years more, without earning anything at all. 
I have taken great care to gain information on this 
subject, I assure you. I am not afraid of study, quite 
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the reverse, as you know well enough, mamma, do you 
not ?” 

“ That is true enough, my good Leon! ” 

“Besides, mamma, all this would cost my uncle a 
great deal of money ; whereas if I had an occupation, or 
what in fact may be called a business, in three years we 
should be independent of everybody.” 

“ In three years, child; that is surely impossible ! ” 

“ You shall see, mamma. I have kept the best for the 
end. M. Derbigny is a capital fellow, and so good! I 
confided to him all our troubles, and the object I have 
so much at heart.” 

“ What, my dear Leon, have you been, so imprudent 
as to confide our troubles to a stranger ? And you have 
very likely complained of your uncle at the same time! ” 
“ Oh, no, mamma; I told him, on the contrary, how 
kind he was, and what care he takes of both of us. But 
then, that Madame de Nerac ! Do you think, mamma, 
I cannot see that you are unhappy ? ” 

“ No, my dear Leon! ” exclaimed Madame de M6- 
zieres, pressing her son to her heart. “ No, I am not 
unhappy. No mother could be unhappy when blessed 
with so kind-hearted a son! ” 

“ How happy we shall be, mamma, if you will only con¬ 
sent to M. Derbigny* 8 proposition ! ” 

“Do tell me, then; what does he propose ? ” 

“ To make an engraver of me ! ” 

“ An engraver, Leon ? ** 

“ He would have preferred making me a painter, 
because, as he says, i there is the right sort of stuff in 
me /’ And I should have been highly gratified in adopt¬ 
ing that profession. Only consider, dear mamma, what 
a great advantage, what an honour it would be to gain 
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tho first prize, and be sent to Rome; and then to be able 
to paint capital pictures, and to find my name mentioned 
in the papers. To gain a great reputation is a fine thing, 
after all, mamma ! ” 

“ Tou did not think so, Leon, the morning after win¬ 
ning so many crowns of honour at the distribution of 
prizes.” 

“ O mamma, you know that was a very different; 
case.” 

“ It is precisely the same thing, my boy. Our family 
circle, as well as the little community of a college, are 
indeed, as it were, the world in miniature. The same 
passions, the same envy, the same obstacles and disap¬ 
pointments, are to be found there, which, at a later period, 
disturb our happiness and oppose our success in life.” 

“ But, mamma, I decidedly prefer being an engraver ; 
moreover, I shall sooner be independent. M. Derbigny 
assures me that, with the talent I possess, and with my 
habits of industry, I may in three years be capable of 
gaining my own living, and then, you know, I shall be 
fourteen. What a glorious thing, at fourteen years of 
age to be independent of every one! But this is not all. 
M. Derbigny is an engraver as well as a painter. He 
has made his own fortune, and if you will place me under 
his care, he will be most willing to receive me. Mamma, 
you say nothing! Pray tell me what you think about 
this; I should like to take him an answer this evening.” 

“ My dear Leon,” replied Madame de Mezieres, “ so 
important a resolution cannot be taken without serious 
reflection. Your future prospects are at stake, and I 
fear that your taking the step you propose would interfere 
with the full development of your mental powers, and 
would render of little avail the valuable and honourable 
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resources which education has already enriched you 
with; in fact, you would become a sort of mechanic.” 

“ Oh, mamma, pray do not talk in that way to M. 
Derbigny. You would grieve him much. An engraver 
is not a mechanic; he is an artist, a true artist. If you 
will not believe what I say about this, ask M. Derbigny 
himself.” 

“ To ask him would positively lead to my doing the 
very thing you forbid me. But I will consider of the 
matter, and we shall see.” 

Leon had expected that his mother would have shared 
all his hopes, as she had hitherto shared all the joys and 
dreams of his childhood. He was therefore disconcerted 
by the serious tone, and anxious expression, with which 
she replied, and a slight cloud passed over his brow. 

“ Mamma,” he at length said, with some hesitation, 
“ I assured M. Derbigny that you would be very glad to 
see him. Some day he will, therefore, call upon you.” 

“It is rather my place to call upon him,” replied 
Madame de Mezieres. “ Inquire what are his days for 
receiving visitors, and acquaint him, with my compliments, 
that he may expect me to call.” 

“But, mamma, suppose you should not happen to 
go?” 

“ I promise you that I will call upon him. Now, let 
me advise you, my dear boy, to be circumspect, and 
more prudent than you have hitherto been. To make a 
confidant of every one who comes in our way denotes 
a weak and timid mind. I believe that M. Derbigny 
deserves the unlimited confidence you have placed in 
him ; but had it happened, unfortunately, that he did 
not merit it, you would have done us both an irreparable 
injury.” 
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“How do you mean, mamma? I don’t quite see 
that.” 

“ Your mother well understands the motives which 
urge you to seek the means of rendering you, as soon as 
possible, independent of your uncle ; but those who do 
not know you might regard this as a mere love of change, 
or as a desire to pass from one plan to another; and would 
charge you with ingratitude, if you had allowed yourself 
to speak lightly of the inmates of this house.” 

Leon blushed at hearing this. 

“ Strangers can only judge by appearances, and at your 
age thoughtlessness often causes appearances to be against 
you. We shall see. I will talk over the matter with M. 
Derbigny, and we will then take the necessary time to 
reflect. But no more of such confidences in future with 
any one whatever.” 

“ I promise to obey your wishes, mamma.” 

If Leon slept but little that night, his mother slept still 
less. Poor, anxious mothers! how many sleepless nights do 
they not pass! First, when beside the cradle of their 
infant children; and then, at the age when the future 
career of their cherished offspring has to be seriously 
considered, before so important a question can be decided; 
and again, at that anxious period when passion sways the 
heart; and, indeed, always—for a mother’s existence and 
happiness are ever intimately bound up in the existence 
and the happiness of her children. 

But whilst Leon’s wakeful hours were embellished 
with the hopeful dreams of a youthful imagination, which 
sad experience had not yet clouded over, those of Madame 
de Mezieres were, on the contrary, very painful. It is, 
indeed, a matter of no trifling importance to lay the 
foundation on which is to rest the future welfare of a 
n 2 
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son ; to dispose, so to speak, of his future career in life, 
by the direction given to his studies and training; and 
it is with pain that a mother reconciles herself to the 
roughness and stern trials which necessarily await her 
son in his progress through life, whatever may be the 
profession he adopts. 

Many days were spent in serious reflection, until 
Madame de Mezieres, in due time, received a letter from 
Leon informing her of the hours at which she would be 
sure to find M. Derbigny at home. She accordingly 
made up her mind to call upon him. 


CHAPTER Y. 

AN ARTIST-ENGRAVER. 

Madame de Mezieres was received by M. Derbigny 
with as much cordiality as if she had been an old 
acquaintance of his, instead of their now meeting for the 
first time. But artists are frequently found to possess, 
even at an advanced period of life, that warmth of heart 
and that vivacity of temperament to w r hich they are 
indebted for many of their characteristic qualities as 
artists. 

Leon had so often spoken of his mother, that M. 
Derbigny knew her beforehand; and he was too well 
acquainted with her anxious feelings on account of her 
son to allow her to wait unnecessarily for the discussion 
of the topic to which, he w r as well aware, he was indebted 
for her visit to him. So he at once opened the conversa¬ 
tion, by frankly avowing the great interest he took in 
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Leon, owing to the boy’s excellent qualities of mind and 
heart. 

“ Madam,” he continued, “ he is destined to succeed ; 
we artists can foretell this. You may do whatever you 
like with your son, for he loves you, and is therefore 
capable of submitting to any sacrifices that he may be 
required to undergo. His highly-gifted nature is the 
true element of an artist. I assure you, madam, that 1 
fancy I can recognize myself in him. At his age my 
spirited sketches made a great sensation. But I must 
say that, from Leon’s successful outset, he bids fair to 
go beyond me. Were be altogether an orphan, I would 
take the entire charge of the boy, and some twenty years 
hence he would become, unquestionably, a celebrated 
painter. It is, perhaps, very blamable to sacrifice such 
talents to engraving ; but still the means of subsistence 
must be earned, and, in his case, not for himself alone. 
Moreover, sufficient must be obtained to make him 
feel independent; for the generality of the rich have the 
knack of rendering very galling to the needy the chains 
of silver which they condescend to hang round their 
necks, light as they are. Besides, madam, a man may 
acquire very great reputation as an engraver, if he has 
sufficient industry, and is gifted, as your son is, with 
talent. Let your mind be at rest upon this point; 
and, believe me, he will never be a mechanic ,—a mere 
working copyist. If he is obliged to copy, he will copy 
as a man of genius,—that has always been my ambition. 
Madam, please to look at these,” pursued M. Der- 
bigny, pointing to some pictures on his easel, and to 
some engravings which adorned the richly-furnished 
drawing-room in which they were conversing. Ai'ler 
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Ilia visitor had looked attentively for some time at these 
interesting works of art, M. Derbigny added,— 

“ Madam, I can assure you that I enjoy a degree of 
comfort which the generality of painters are but little 
acquainted with. Here is the source of it.” 

He arose, and invited Madame de Mdzieres to follow 
him into an adjoining apartment. This was a studio, in 
which many young people of both sexes were at work; 
some drawing, others engraving; all their faces were 
beaming with cheerfulness. 

As he passed down the room, M. Derbigny pointed 
out his different pupils to Madame de Mezieres, saying 
of one,—“ This is a copyist, and will never be anything 
more than that; but if he minds what he is about, he 
never need want for support. This other is a true artist, 
and so is that young lady. We shall make something 
of them. Here, madam, are my son and daughter, 
whom 1 beg to present to you. Fortunately for them, 
their father’s name is made. Would you really believe 
it, I have not the good fortune to possess a painter in 
my family ? They both drew tolerably when they were 
quite little, but they do not get beyond that; they have 
not inherited their father’s aptitude; and it fortunately 
happens, as I constantly repeat to them, that their 
father leaves them a name sufficiently well known and 
appreciated for them to require no other inheritance. 
But they must work perseveringly to sustain that 
name, and not destroy it, as Florentine seems dis¬ 
posed to do at this moment. Now, can’t you see what 
that arm wants to make it move ? Hollow out that 
hatching w T ith the graver ; and that drapery too! Is it 
muslin you have in the copy ? No, it is velvet, as you 
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may see clearly from the roundness and thickness of the 
folds in the drawing.” 

M. Derbigny, quite forgetting the presence of Ma¬ 
dame de Mezieres, and occupied solely by what was 
before him, passed from one table to another, sometimes 
praising, often blaming; here taking up a brush, there a 
graver, and in another place a pencil. Thus occupied, 
he united precept with example. 

Left to herself, Madame de MeziSres looked round her 
with much interest. In this great hall, lighted from 
above, nothing recalled the mingled luxury and disorder 
which pervaded the drawing-room. Here the grey walls 
were covered only with sketches, either in oil or pencil; 
and all round, upon the rather dingy boards, were strewn 
pele-mele, fragments of busts, pieces of cloth of all sorts 
and colours, and lay-figures and models of all sizes. In 
the middle of the room there rose, as if in triumph, a 
large easel, on which were suspended, in several tiers, 
frames called passe-partout , reserved for the crayon 
copies. This easel was surrounded by some children 
seated upon stools, and holding on their knees their 
drawing portfolios. Several of the engraving-tables 
were unoccupied. Of a shiny appearance, from constant 
use, they almost all of them bore traces either of the 
impatience or mischievous mirth of those who had 
worked at them, and who delighted to try their gravers 
upon the wood before using them on the copper. Large 
frames of tissue-paper, which could be raised or lowered 
at pleasure by means of pulleys, everywhere softened the 
glare of the daylight. 

"When M. Derbigny had terminated his advice and 
directions to his pupils, he returned to Madame de 
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Mezieres, with an apology for having left her, and led 
her back to the drawing-room. 

“ Now, madam,” he said, “ let us come to the point. 
Do you not feel inclined to make an engraver of your 
son ?” 

“ Sir, 1 cannot, alone, take it upon me to dispose of 
his fate.” 

“I know it, madam. M. Eegnier has informed me 
of your brother-in-law’s kindness towards him ; but one 
thing 1 am certain of, and that is, that in no other career 
could Leon so speedily arrive at independence. I would 
not speak thus, madam, if he were a mere ordinary 
child; but, I repeat, be is a born artist, and for all 
young artists I have the heart of a father. If it were 
in my power, I would rather pay their parents to confide 
them to me than receive anything from them. I love 
my art beyond everything, and I seek everywhere for 
persons worthy of devoting themselves to it. This is 
the reason I have been all my life a teacher of drawing; 
and during that life, madam, although frequently short 
of money, I have done much good, much more than those 
who have large sums at their disposal; for, to develop 
talents which poverty threatens to destroy is, after all, a 
means of doing more good than I could possibly do by 
simply aiding those so circumstanced with my purse.” 

“ You are quite right, sir,” said Madame de Mezieres, 
“ for in so doing you destroy poverty in its very source.” 

“Doubtless, madam, but only in the case of those 
who will work—you understand me ?” 

“ Exactly so, sir; that is just what I mean.” 

“Well, madam, Leon has every requisite for the wish 
to work. I will take charge of the rest; only confide 
him to me, and give yourself no uneasiness.” 
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“ There are, however, some arrangements to be made 
if my son is to become your pupil.” 

“ What arrangements, madam ?” 

“ But, sir-” 

“ But, madam, artists are to one another what near 
relatives are—fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, 
nephews, cousins, and, indeed, much more so than people 
often are to their own families.” 

“ Well then, sir, since I am speaking, as it were, to a 
relative —to a friend, at all events, although our acquaint¬ 
anceship has but just commenced-” 

“ But just commenced, madam ! I have known you 
ever since Leon has been with M. Begnier. Like son, 
like mother.” 

“ And for my part, sir, I may say I have known you 
equally long, through your goodness to mj^ son.” 

“ Ask his companions whether I am always con¬ 
sidered good. There is no one in my class who works 
but bim; the others are all children, spoiled by their 
parents and by fortune. Well, what have you to say to 
me, your self-dubbed new relation ?” 

“I must say, then, without further ceremony, that 
I cannot accept a favour which I fear I shall never be 
able adequately to return.” 

“And how, madam, would you propose to return 
what I wish to do for Leon ?” 

“ By the offer of my sincere esteem and friendship, 
and by all the gratitude of which a mother’s heart is 
capable-” 

“ I accept the terms.” 

“ But this is not all, sir. If Leon is placed under your 
care, he ought to submit to the same conditions as your 
other pupils.” 
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“ Conditions! madam, have I not told you that I never 
have any with pupils of my choice?” 

“We will, however, make some, sir, if you will allow 
me; otherwise-” 

“ Otherwise you will say no! is not that what you 
mean ? And so, for the sake of indulging a scruple of 
delicacy, you would refuse insuring to your son the 
means of subsistence! That would, indeed, be a sad 
mistake, let me tell you. After all, what sacrifice shall I 
have to make ? Merely to bestow on your son a few 
minutes of time, a few words of advice ; that is all—it 
is for him to do the rest.” 

“ But, sir, do not those of your pupils who cannot pay 
for the lessons they receive, give up to you in return, 
as I have heard, a certain number of years ? ” 

“Well, madam, Leon will do the same; he will give 
me some of his time. Are you now satisfied ? ” 

“ That time, sir, may be longer or shorter.” 

“ As to that, madam, I alone can decide; or rather 
your son and myelf. As soon as any pupil is really in 
a condition to earn something, it is not for the master 
alone that he works. You see, then, that the time to be 
given to me will depend upon your son’s industry, and 
not upon me at all.” 

Madame de Mezieres could obtain nothing further 
from M. Derbigny, whom she at length left, without 
coming to any decision, and who, as she took her leave, 
said to her, “ At six months hence, or a year, or even 
three years, my intentions towards Leon will be still the 
same ; and while awaiting your decision, I will so direct 
his studies, that by-and-by his apprenticeship may prove 
easy enough for him.” 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

AN UNTOWABD EVENT. 

On leaving M. Derbigny, Madame de Mezieres was 
very thoughtful. After all that she had seen, and after 
the affection which he manifested towards Leon, she 
ventured to hope that in the course of a few years her 
son would be in a condition to earn an independent 
subsistence. 

This object she most ardently desired, for she had 
ascertained by sad experience what dependence really is: 
she had paid dearly for the hospitality which she received, 
against her inclination, so to speak, and solely for the 
purpose of insuring to her son an education which her 
own means would not have enabled her to bestow. 

But would M. de Mezieres consent to his brother’s 
child adopting the proposed profession of an engraver ? 
That child, it must be remembered, bore his name; that 
name of which he was so proud. Madame de Mezieres 
had good grounds for doubt on this point; and not only 
did she feel it was her duty, both out of gratitude and 
regard, not to go counter to her brother-in-law in this 
important matter, but she had another cause for alarm, 
when she reflected on the possible mischance which 
might occur from her brother-in-law choosing to exercise 
the rights of a guardian to her child—and that, too, in 
a strict and severe manner, as, in fact, he was legally 
empowered to do. 

The reflection that Leon was still very young some- 
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what revived her sinking courage, and she thought 
that she might take time for deliberation, and for 
examining, under all its aspects, the generous proposi¬ 
tion of M. Derbigny; fully intending to see him fre¬ 
quently, to assure herself of the moral character of that 
gentleman’s family, and not to contract such great obli¬ 
gations, unless she should find that family worthy of her 
fullest esteem. 

It was with great pain that Leon submitted to his 
mother’s prudent delay; he had since indulged in so many 
dreams, even more bright than at first, and he thought 
he had no time to lose in their realization. He never¬ 
theless submitted, and resolved to turn to good account 
the few months which might still be left him for those 
studies which afterwards he must abandon, probably for 
ever. His mother, as a reward for his obedience, pro¬ 
mised that he should spend the greater part of the 
holidays at the house of M. Derbigny, who had kindly 
permitted it. 

Nothing is more easy than to gain the intimacy of true 
artists, and to be thereby enabled speedily to form an 
opinion of them. With them, vice, as well as virtue, is 
undisguised, for they are rarely found to practice hypo¬ 
crisy.- Vanity is their besetting sin ; but the principal 
object of this vanity, after all, is their art, which they 
elevate beyond everything else, and in the practice of 
which every one of them believes that Tie excels. Under 
the influence of this predominant feeling, it is no wonder, 
therefore, that they should, with almost childish sim¬ 
plicity, openly avow their good opinion of themselves, too 
often at the expense of others. Moreover, they never 
lose an opportunity of occupying your attention with 
“^tever concerns themselves, consequently you soon 
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find yourself, without seeking their confidence, familiar 
with many of their private circumstances. 

Madame Derbigny, with some goodness of heart, was 
but an ordinary woman. Married while very young, she 
had actively aided her husband, whose pupil she had been. 
Both of them, unluckily, were quite independent of the 
cares and anxieties arising from habits of order and 
forethought, and accordingly they had long lived without 
thinking of the morrow. Both loving luxurious enjoy¬ 
ments, it often happened that, in order to gratify this 
craving, they had to sacrifice actual necessaries; and this 
habitual imprudence threatened, indeed, to expose them, 
at a later period of life, to very severe privations. At 
present, everything about them announced ease, if not 
comfort; but all this rested, it must be said, upon the 
industry and earnings of the day. It would appear as if 
neither of them ever thought seriously of making some 
provision for old age. 

“ What is the use of troubling ourselves about it ?” 
M. Derbigny would say to Madame de Mezieres, in reply 
to her friendly remonstrances. “ Will not our children 
be able to take care of us in their turn ?” 

“ But they will marry in their turn, and in their turn 
too have children! ” 

“ Of course! Well, they must do as I and my wife 
have done. Our parents, in their old age, shared our 
fortune with us, good or ill, as Heaven thought fit to 
bestow; in the same manner we must share theirs, 
whether good or ill. Why should we torment ourselves 
to-day for the sake of to-morrrow—that future which, 
perhaps, we may not live to see ? ” 

Madame de Mezieres could not acquiesce in the pro- . 
priety of these views : her own husband, she too well 
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remembered, had carried this kind of indifference almost 
as far, and both herself and her son were now suffering 
from its consequences. 

“ Ah! ” she sorrowfully reflected, “ that to-morrow, in 
which we would fain disbelieve, does come nevertheless, 
and after our death those most dear to us may be 
devoted to misery. My son shall learn from me to think 
of to-morrow.” 

For two months, Madame de Mezieres continued to 
pay frequent visits to the artist’s family, amongst whom 
there was so much kindness and candour observable as to 
keep in the shade their many defects. She took up the 
notion of soliciting, on her own behalf also, the lessons 
which had been offered to her son ; for she no longer 
hesitated now in the choice of an occupation for Leon. 
His rapid progress in drawing, his passion for the arts, 
and the satisfactory results obtained by M. Derbigny’s 
care of him, raised hopes which filled his mother’s heart 
with joy. But before entering into any final arrange¬ 
ment for Leon, she resolved to consult her brother- 
in-law. 

Several days passed without affording her a favourable 
opportunity to open this subject with him. It seemed 
to her that M. de Mezieres was even more cold than 
usual; that Madame de Nerac avoided leaving them 
alone together for a moment. In fact, she could not but 
be aware herself that the fear inspired by the bare idea of 
this interview had conjured up all sorts of phantoms and 
groundless terrors in her mind. 

At length, one morning, Madame de Mezieres was 
preparing to go to her brother-in-law’s study, when an 
unaccustomed bustle in the house attracted her atten¬ 
tion. She opened her door; people were talking loudly 
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at the lower part of the house, and hurrying rapidly to 
and fro. Trembling, without knowing why, Madame de 
Mezieres hastily descended, and heheld through the open 
drawing-room door a group of persons who were evidently 
intent on giving assistance to some one requiring their 
aid. She hastened to the spot, and beheld M. de M6- 
zieres stretched senseless upon a sofa. A vein in his 
arm had just been opened, but no blood flowed. 

Madame de Nerac, almost as pale as her son-in-law, 
displayed unwonted activity, giving orders which were 
promptly executed. 

At the sight of Madame de Mdzieres her thin lips con¬ 
tracted. 

“You come, I suppose, to enjoy the fruits of your 
own work,” she remarked, in a tone of bitterness. 

“ My work!” exclaimed Madame de Mezieres, thunder¬ 
struck. 

“Yes, your work, indeed!” repeated Madame de 
Nerac ; “ so, one of the de Mezieres is to become an 
engraver ! ” 

“ I must beg of you to be silent, madam,” said the 
physician. 

M. de Mdzieres was beginning to give signs of re¬ 
turning life, and a few drops of blood at length flowed 
from his arm. 

Madame de Nerac had approached nearer to the 
patient, as had also Madame de Mezieres, when the 
physician ordered every one, with the exception of old 
Peter, to leave the room. 

Madame de Nerac stepped into the adjoining room. 

“ May I venture,” said Madame de Mezieres following 
her, “ to ask for an explanation of the words you have 
just uttered, madam ? ” 
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“ They are clear enough, I think.** 

“ Not to me, I confess.” 

“ Dare you deny your intentions of making your son 
an engraver? ” 

“ I have certainly thought of doing so, madam, and 
this very day I intended to ask my brother-in-law’s 
consent.” 

“ His consent! ** repeated Madame de Nerac. “ Yes, 
indeed, when all your arrangements have been made, and 
nothing remains but to fix the time when this goodly 
work shall be finally completed.” 

“No arrangements whatever, madam, have yet been 
decided on,” replied Madame de Mezieres in a quiet but 
firm tone. “ I do indeed desire that my son should have 
a position which will render him independent; but I 
have not forgotten what is due to my brother-in-law, our 
benefactor. It is to him that I shall render an account 
of my conduct. At this moment permit me to think 
only of his dangerous state of health.” 

“ Pray spare yourself all trouble on this head, madam,” 
replied Madame de Nerac, drily: “I must beg you will 
not even enter the apartment of M. de Mezieres unless 
you are sent for; the sight of you might aggravate his 
malady.” 

Madame de Mezieres bowed coldly, and, without 
another word, withdrew. But before going up to her 
own room, she requested one of the servants to send 
Peter to her as soon as he was at liberty. 

The old man soon after made his appearance. 

“ How is my brother?” she hurriedly inquired. 

Peter shrugged his shoulders, closed the door, and 
said, in the solemn tone habitual to him, “ Monsieur is 
as well as he can possibly be in his present condition. 
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This is the third attack within the last four years ; but this 
time the physician fears the return of paralysis. As to 
what Madame de Nerac said, that is, indeed, not quite true. 
Monsieur did certainly receive a note from M. Eugene 
this morning, but he had not time to read it before he 
fell; it was Madame de Nerac who broke the seal. With 
regard to the reproach she made to you, madam, that does 
not signify much, unless she has contrived to find out not 
only all that has been said, but also all that has not been 
said. M. Derbigny called upon you the other evening, 
madam, hut you were not at home ; Madame de Ndrac, 
hearing from her tool James who it was, wished to see 
him, and there is no doubt M. Derbigny allowed some¬ 
thing to escape him. Madame de Ndrac has guessed 
the rest, and that’s the long and short of the matter. 
Have you any commands for me, madam ?” 

“ Not at present, Peter; I merely beg you will bring 
me word in an hour’s time how my brother-in-law is, 
and that you tell me directly if he should express a wish 
to see me.” 

“ Tou shall be obeyed, madam.” 

M. de Mezieres became so ill during the evening that 
Eugene was sent for from school, in order that he might 
be at hand, if his father should ask for him; and every 
one remained up that night. 

Madame de Mezieres, thanks to the kindness of old 
Peter, who felt a sort of affection for her on account of 
her gentleness and politeness, received every hour in¬ 
telligence of the state of her brother-in-law. 

“ It is useless for you, madam, to take the trouble to 
come down,” he repeatedly said. “ Madame de Ndrac has 
ordered that no one shall enter M. de Mdzieres* room.” 

Madame de Mezieres well knew what was meant by 
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the words “no one.” The expression, apparently of 
general application, referred to her alone. 

To this sad night succeeded many anxious days. M. 
de Mezieres was considered to be out of danger, but the 
physician feared a relapse, and had ordered that no one 
Should approach the patient likely to excite any vivid 
emotion. Madame de M6zieres was put at the head of 
this list by Madame de Nerac. 

She submitted; but from that day her determination 
was taken, to leave the house as soon as M. de Mezieres 
should be in a condition to receive her farewell visit. 
Until then it was her duty to remain, to bear with 
patience the caprices of her who was now sovereign 
mistress in the house, and who now exhibited her power 
by withdrawing Eugene from school, under the pretext 
that his father wished to have him always near him. 

“ Poor man !” said Peter, “if he should wish for any¬ 
thing in the world, no one can pretend to know it, for he 
neither speaks nor moves, and when he looks at you it 
is with a vacant stare.” 

Leon, who was aware that his mother had at last con¬ 
sented to his becoming an engraver, was in despair at 
the idea of having to wait until the spring. 

“ Mamma,” he said, “ the present is all lost time to 
me now.” 

“ My dear Leon,” replied Madame de Mezieres, “ the 
time we devote to the fulfilment of our duties is never 
lost. Our present course is perfectly clear : now, that 
an attack of apoplexy has deprived our benefactor of 
his senses, it becomes our duty to let things remain as 
they are for the present. How can I leave this house 
when my brother-in-law might at any moment express a 
wish to see me ? Can I take you from the school in 
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which his generosity has placed you, before it is possible 
for him to express a single wish in the matter ? I should 
not have opposed his wishes, however I might dis¬ 
agree in opinion with his views, even when he was 
capable of expressing them; I should merely have 
endeavoured to persuade him to change them. Now 
that he cannot hear me, I ought at least to wait with 
resignation, so long as a chance remains that he may be 
enabled to listen to me.” 

Leon fully appreciated the soundness of his mother’s 
views, and, like her, submitted with resignation to the 
issue of events. 


CHAPTER VII. 

EBEEDOM BE GAINED. 

Peteb was rather amazed at Madame de Mezieres* 
reserve in confining her inquiries to the state of her 
brother-in-law’s health only, and at the care she took to 
avoid any acquaintance with details of what was said or 
done in the house. Servants often act as judges as well 
as witnesses of their masters’ actions, and when their 
personal interest is not involved, so as to blind their 
judgment, they in general are disposed to be just in 
their estimate of character. Consequently Madame de 
Mezieres, who could be courteous without familiarity, 
and dignified without pride, was loved and respected; 
while, on the other hand, Madame de Nerac, by her im¬ 
perious and vexatious disposition, as well as by her 
o 2 
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insatiable curiosity, was only an object of ridicule and 
contempt to her servants. 

“ Although, madam, you so positively forbid me to tell 
you anything of what passes in the house,” said old 
Peter, one morning, “ I think it is only my duty to 
inform you, that next month Monsieur will set off for the 
mineral waters with Madame de Nerac. I shall accom¬ 
pany Monsieur; and James and Susan will wait upon 
Madame de Nerac, and there is some talk of allowing 
Germaine, the cook, to visit her friends.” 

Madame de Mezieres felt deeply wounded on hearing 
this. 

She had indeed expected some marked insult, but she 
did not reckon upon being turned out from the house 
in "this unceremonious fashion. But she contrived, after 
some struggle, to restrain any manifestation of the pain¬ 
ful feelings which distressed her. 

“ That is enough, Peter; I rely upon you to procure 
me an interview with my brother before my departure.” 

“What, madam, are you going away ?” 

“ This very day. I should have gone long since, had 
I not been detained by a sense of duty.” 

“ It will be very difficult for you, I fear, madam, to 
see my master, without Madame de Nerac being present. 
She spends the whole day by his bedside.” 

“ That is of little consequence. I have no need to 
fear the presence of any witness at my interview with 
M. de Mezieres. Tou will let me know at what hour I 
may announce my visit to him.” 

“ I will announce you myself, if you will allow me, 
madam.” 

Madame de Mezieres gave her consent, and old Peter 
withdrew. 
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Madame de Mezieres now busied herself in completing 
her preparations for departure. About a month pre¬ 
viously she had hired a room in the neighbourhood of 
M. Derbigny’s residence. This apartment was rather un¬ 
equally divided into two small rooms by a partition, and 
it took but little to furnish it. The sale of a few jewels, 
hitherto most carefully preserved, supplied the requisite 
means for the purchase of the furniture, and Madame de 
Mezieres had once more a home of her own. It was kept 
hitherto a profound secret, even from Leon, to whom 
she wished to give an agreeable surprise, by the sight 
of the little cabinet which was henceforth to serve him 
for a bedroom. This fond mother had herself hung the 
walls with pretty paper, and fitted the windows with 
white curtains. 

Tears flowed down the cheeks of Madame de Mezieres 
while she was occupied with her trunks and packages. 
Her memory recalled with painful distinctness the 
manner in which she had been treated, especially during 
the last six months. Her meals had for some time 
always been served in her own apartments, and thus 
both she and her son were denied the privilege of dining 
with Madame de Nerac and Eugene, when the latter 
came to Paris,—an occurrence which did not very often 
happen, for Eugene found it more agreeable to staj 
with his uncle in the country than to remain beside the 
sick-bed of his father, and his grandmamma always 
humoured him, whatever his wishes might be. 

“ Heaven be praised!” said Madame de Mezieres, with 
her heart overflowing with emotion, “ I have, I trust, ful¬ 
filled my duties to the last, and the unworthy treatment 
I have met with has providentially led me to resume my 
independence.* * 
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Madame de N6rac was thunderstruck when she heard 
Madame de Mezieres announced. She hastily rose, but 
immediately resumed her seat. She trembled from the 
effects of anger and agitation to such a degree that she 
was unable to support herself. 

Madame de Mezieres calmly bowed to her, and ad¬ 
vanced towards her brother-in-law, who was seated in an 
easy chair beside the fire. 

“ Brother,” she said, “ do you not know me again ? ” 

M. de Mezieres looked at her with an expression of 
vacant surprise. 

“ Madam ! ” exclaimed Madame de Nerac, again 
rising, and placing herself beside her son-in-law, as if 
to protect him, “it is useless to perform a pathetic 
scene here, which would be quite incomprehensible to 
M. de Mezieres.” 

“ I am merely come, madam, to say farewell to my 
dear husband’s brother,—my son’s benefactor, and my 
own.” 

“ And doubtless to remind him of the promises he has 
made. Give yourself no uneasiness, madam; my son- 
in-law’s man of business will regularly discharge the 
schooling of your son, and his other expenses will also 
be provided for.” 

“ I thank you, madam; but neither I nor my son 
will henceforth be a burden to any one.” 

Madame de Mezieres knelt down to press her lips upon 
the inert hands of her brother-in-law. 

“ Bare well,” she exclaimed, as she rose, with her 
cheeks bathed in tears ; “ farewell, brother I” and then 
hastily quitted the apartment. 

Madame de Ndrac was quite unable to appreciate 
malted feelings and generosity of character, and merely 
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regarded what had just taken place as a forlorn attempt 
to draw some explanation or admission from M. de 
Mezieres; indeed, when she learned that Madame de 
Mezieres had really gone, so unpreparad was her mind 
for such a decided measure on the part of that lady, that 
the first words she uttered were, ‘‘That woman will 
return, I feel sure.” 

“ That woman,” however, did not return; neither did 
she feel any inclination to do so. Madame de Nerac 
soon discovered this, owing to her insatiable curiosity; 
and she, moreover, learned that M. Regnier, the head of 
the institution, had offered to take charge of Leon 
(whom he considered as destined one day to do honour to 
his establishment) until his studies should be completed. 
She also learned that Madame de Mezieres had refused 
this offer from a feeling of delicacy, which would not 
permit her to contract so great an obligation towards a 
stranger ; and also on the ground that, as Leon had no 
fortune, he must enter upon an occupation which would 
give him the means of living—which object might be 
interfered with by the ardent pursuit of the higher 
branches of study. Finally, Madame de Nerac learned 
that one of the family— a De Mezveree !—actually had 
been apprenticed to an engraver; that the mother of that 
individual, bearing the distinguished name of Madame 
de Mezieres, was also learning to engrave, but only, 
indeed, designs for embroidered and worsted work, in 
order that she might the sooner be enabled to earn 
money herself; and Madame de Nerac, considering her¬ 
self and family insulted by such unwarrantable conduct, 
exclaimed indignantly, “Never let me hear of those 
people again!” 

All that Madame de Nerac had learned was perfectly 
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true; but what she did not happen to know, and that 
which it would have been impossible for her to under¬ 
stand, was the joy experienced both by the mother and 
the son at finding themselves together in a home of their 
own, as well as the cheerful courage with which they 
both supported the necessary inconveniences consequent 
upon their new condition. 

Madame de Mezieres had determined that she would 
herself perform the various household duties of her little 
abode without assistance. These occupations, including 
the preparations for the two simple repasts of the day, 
occupied her time during the morning, Leon mean¬ 
while devoting himself to study. His mother earnestly 
wished that he should not forget the knowledge he had 
acquired ; but he directed his studies chiefly towards the 
attainment of one object, that of being able at some 
future day to distinguish himself as an artist-engraver. 
Very many who are styled engravers know little or 
nothing of art; many, indeed, cannot draw correctly. In 
truth, they may be considered rather as mere machines 
for engraving, of more or less mechanical power, than as 
engravers in an artistic sense. 

Leon would have blushed to remain a mere artisan, 
when he felt that it was within his power to become an 
artist; and he would never have been content to stop 
at the point which he had reached, when more applica¬ 
tion would enable him to approach nearer to perfection. 

Each morning, at eight o’clock, he set off with his 
mother, and was left by her at M. Derbigny’s door. 
Madame de Mezi&res then went on to the house of an 
ornamental engraver, to w'hom she had been warmly 
recommended by M. Derbigny, and who kindly under¬ 
took, for a trifling sum, to render her soon sufficiently 
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skilful to work at home, and thus insure to herself a 
small weekly receipt of money as the fruit of her in¬ 
dustry. 

At six in the evening they again met, and then Leon 
would assist his mother to lay the cloth, and serve the 
dinner, which had been cooked in the morning, and was 
thus ready for them on their return. 

As it was yet only the beginning of spring, the 
evenings were cold, and often damp, and the candle¬ 
light hours long. Whilst looking forward to the ap¬ 
proach of the fine weather, which would permit them to 
enjoy a walk in the fields after the labours of the day, 
Madame de Mezieres exerted herself indefatigably, with 
the anxious spirit of a mother desirous that her child 
should continue to observe his customary habits of clean¬ 
liness and neatness, contracted in better times, so that 
he might never be subjected to ill-natured comments 
and reflections upon his poverty. 

While she employed herself with her needle, Leon 
either drew beside her, or read aloud ; and the evenings 
passed so quickly that when the hour of rest arrived, 
Leon could scarcely believe it was time for him to close 
his occupations. 

At the very outset Madame de Mezieres found it 
desirable to explain herself freely to M. Derbigny, with 
regard to the invitatious to dinner which that excellent 
man repeatedly pressed upon her. 

“ I and my son,” she urged, “ are inseparable at 
those hours when we can procure the happiness of being 
together. When we in our turn are rich, and when we 
can give invitations to dinner, then we will also accept 
them; until then we consider ourselves bound to decline 
such hospitable offers. Do not, therefore, press them 
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upon us, my dear sir; it would be useless, for my mind 
is made up.” 

M. Derbigny, shrugging his shoulders, gave up after 
this all further solicitation; but he was disconcerted at 
so peremptory a refusal, and would say, in a complaining 
tone, “ Poor Leon will never be but half an artist—I 
only ask, is there any good sense in resolving not to 
dine out, because you cannot give a dinner in return P 
At that rate I should seldom have dined out in my 
young days, nor even since ; though it always came very 
a propos , for my purse was generally low. It is indeed 
so even now, sometimes. How can it be otherwise ? 
Economy and the arts are natural enemies. Yes, poor 
Leon will, I fear, be only half an artist after all if he does 
not go more into society.” 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE EHGBAVEB’s PUPIL. 

The little world of the studio into which Leon had 
just entered did not offer any parallel to that of the 
school he had left, unless, indeed, in those general fea¬ 
tures of resemblance common to all societies, whatever 
may be the age or social position of the individual 
members. Here, as at M. Eegnier’s, were to be found 
blusterers as well as the timid, the envious, the grave and 
the gay, the artful and the guileless in character—wags 
and dullards, rogues and fools; and yet none of them 
exactly resembled those of the same genus whom Leon had 
previously met with. It was because in this new scene the 
actors had most of them lacked the benefit of home educa- 
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tion, and the habit of meeting frequently with persons 
accustomed to good society: such genial influences had 
not been available to these pupils in softening their asperi¬ 
ties of disposition and temper, in teaching them modera¬ 
tion and self-denial, and in curbing their wild exuberance 
of nature in deference to the feelings of others. 

At M. Begnier’s, indeed, the pupils did occasionally 
give themselves knowing airs, and try to ape the manners 
of their more sage elders; but all this was exhibited with 
more of that restraint which results from good breeding 
than at M. Derbigny’s. The tone of self-assertion was less 
loud, and in maintaining opposite opinions, there was less 
ironical sneering; and when actual quarrels occurred, 
there was less coarseness and violence displayed than 
Leon found was the case with his new associates. One 
thing which greatly astonished Leon was to see that 
M. Derbigny laughed at those disputes, which, when he 
was not there himself, and those who were styled the 
grandees were also absent, frequently degenerated into 
downright fights. Then busts, portfolios, porte-crayons, 
even the engraving tools—-all, in turn, served as weapons, 
offensive or defensive ; the studio was strewn with 
fragments; the sharp tools inflicted cuts deeper than 
the cloth they tore ; and Madame Derbigny, alarmed at 
the uproar, would distribute pretty liberally, if not justly, 
both reprimands and chastisements. Order was then 
restored, and every one worked hard to repair the mis¬ 
chief, and to dispel all traces of the conflict, a thing not 
at all times very practicable. 

One evening Leon returned home very uneasy as to 
what might ensue on the following day, from the sad dis¬ 
covery that a plate, almost completed, had been spoiled 
by falling from the desk on which it rested to the ground, 
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without any of the combatants being able to say exactly 
how this misfortune had occurred. 

“ Mamma,” he remarked, when he had ended his 
story, “ I couldn’t do otherwise than fight with the rest. 
Hitherto I refused because such kind of games do not 
please me; but they reproached me with being a coward. 
Now do you think, mamma, I could have done otherwise 
than prove that I was not one P” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied Madame de M4zieres, in a 
very grave tone. 

“ I don’t at all know who threw down the plate on 
which Florentine was at work. Poor Florentine ! She 
had been working at it the whole of last night, for they 
are waiting for it. Perhaps I may have done it when I 
stooped to avoid the leg of a Venus, which Edward aimed 
at my head.” 

“What does it matterP” said Madame de M£zieres. 

“ You were called upon ,to prove that you were not 
a coward. Are they convinced of that now ?” 

“ Oh! yes, mamma, I’ll answer for that.” 

“ Then,” continued Madame de Mezieres, “ I presume 
you will henceforth consider yourself exempted from 
furnishing proofs of your spirit at M. Derbigny’s cost ? ” 

“ I see you are displeased, mamma! ” 

“ On the contrary,” pursued his mother, ironically, “ I 
am pleased, and proud too, that my son has shown that 
he is not a coward! that son who profits so wonder¬ 
fully by the good examples before him, and who may very 
likely soon be cited as the boldest and most noisy of all 
the pupils of the studio !” 

“ Mamma—do not laugh at me, mamma, I entreat 
you! ” 

“ Laugh at you, Leon! I shall take great care not to 
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do that! Who knows but that you might also show 
me that you cannot brook being laughed at!” 

Leon held down his head, but soon afterwards raising 
it, he threw his arms round his mother’s neck, who could 
not then refrain from returning his caresses. 

“ Leon,” she said in a grave tone, “ listen to me. He 
who allows himself to be thrown into a passion by an 
unkind or unguarded expression of the merest simpleton, 
is deficient both in character and true courage. When 
you entered M. Derbigny’s studio, I warned you that 
his affection for you would excite jealousy; I warned you 
that they would even envy you the little instruction you 
have received; I also told you that your reserved and 
polite manners would obtain for you some nickname or 
other, at which you ought to be the first to smile. 
All that I predicted has taken place. They nicknamed 
you ‘ the gentleman; * you were angry. Yesterday they 
accused you of cowardice; and you in revenge threw 
your portfolio at the head of the impertinent accuser; 
he returns the blow, you stoop to avoid it—an undeni¬ 
able proof of courage!—and in so doing throw down a 
plate of great value. You thus destroy, in one moment, 
the work perhaps of a whole year; and not wishing to 
own yourself guilty of this awkwardness, you expose an 
innocent person to suspicion and to the risk of being 
expelled.” 

“ No, no ! mamma, I will say that it was I who threw 
down the plate.” 

“ But are you quite sure that you did it ? ” 

“ No, mamma! ” 

“ Then why tell a falsehood ? ” 

“I shall explain to M. Derbigny exactly how it 
happened.” 
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“ That is, indeed, the best thing you can do. In this, 
as in every other circumstance, tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

In proportion to M. Derbigny’s usual indulgence and 
kindness was his severity when circumstances required 
it. The result of the inquiry was the expulsion of two 
pupils, who by their mischievous character were always 
provoking quarrels and fights, to the annoyance of those 
who were more peaceably and industriously disposed. 

Leon was very sad on bis return. That morning, for 
the first time, he had gone to the studio with a sense of 
uneasiness; that evening, for the first time, he returned 
home depressed. 

“ I have seen M» Derbigny during the day,” said his 
mother. “ I am aware that you have, by your frankness, 
repaired, as much as depended upon you, the unfortunate 
accident of yesterday, and I hope that you will none of 
you lose the remembrance of this lesson.” 

“ Oh ! no, mamma; you may rely upon that.” 

“ Judging from what M. Derbigny said,” observed 
Madame de Mezieres, “ it will cost him very dear. Never¬ 
theless, he assured me that this plate is not so far 
destroyed as to be beyond repair; but I have reason to 
suppose that it cannot be put to rights without a con¬ 
siderable amount of labour.” 

“ Oh yes, mamma, all the ground has to be done over 
again: so I leave you to judge.” 

,“Iam not sufficiently skilled in the art of engraving,” 
said his mother, “ to judge how far this restoration is 
possible; are you clever enough to explain it to me P” 

“ Oh yes, mamma, and you will readily understand it. 
You know what the planishers are ?” 

“ No, I do not know.” 
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“ The planishers,” continued Leon, “ are those who 
prepare the plates for engraving, who beat them out 
with a hammer, and make them as smooth as a mirror. 
Well, mamma, these people re-planish the old copper; 
that is to say, they can, if it be required, efface the whole 
of an engraving. This cannot be done without thinning 
the plate, because they remove all that has been done by 
means of aquafortis and by the use of the graver. Well, 
what they do for the whole plate they can do for por¬ 
tions of it, especially with regard to heads, which are 
never engraved so deeply as the rest. But you may 
imagine they do not in the present instance remove 
the whole ; they only remove the surface, only what may 
have been spoiled by the scratches the plate met with in 
its fall yesterday. When the planisher, who ought to 
be very skilful for so difficult a task has restored 
the plate, M. Derbigny will re-mark the grounds with 
the etching-point and with the graver. And for this, 
mamma, very good eyes are required, as well as a mag¬ 
nifying glass, and a well-practised hand.” 

“ They do not then use aquafortis ; ” asked Madame 
de M6zieres. 

“ How should they, mamma P Do you know how the 
copper is prepared for engraving with aqua-fortu ?” 

“I only know,” answered his mother, “that it is 
coated with a black varnish, but I am ignorant of what 
this varnish is composed, and in what way the aquafortis 
is employed. My own engraving-master is a v$ry 
mysterious man, and tells me that I shall not learn, until 
the end of my term, the secrets of the trade.” 

“ I will tell you them. Listen to me, mamma. M. 
Derbigny makes no mystery of anything, and I shall 
soon be able to varnish your plates myself when you 
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work at home. The plate is gently warmed, and then 
carefully wiped. It is again placed on the fire, and they 
begin to cover it with varnish. I do not know of what 
this varnish is composed. It is a hard ball, tied up in two 
pieces of silk, just as you tie up the stone-blue you use 
for linen; this is called the varnish ball. There is 
another ball also of silk, filled with cotton: with this 
the plate is tapped so as to spread the varnish over it. 
After this, it must be blacked. For this purpose a 
kind of torch made of wax is employed, which creates 
a great deal of smoke. With a heavy iron pincer, which 
is called a vice , the plate is held up thus, and the torch 
held underneath it in this manner.” 

Leon exemplified this part of the process by taking a 
plate from the table and holding it up at a certain height, 
and then passing a lighted candle underneath, and showed 
his mother how, by moving the candle, a great deal of 
smoke might be produced, and how that smoke may be 
used to blacken the plate equally all over. 

“ So that, mamma, when the varnish has been well 
laid on, the plate does not exhibit a heavy unequal sur¬ 
face of black, but appears evenly covered over with a 
warm reddish brown, rather transparent, and even bril¬ 
liant from the effects of the copper underneath.” 

“ I know, my dear, that M. Lenoir takes great pride 
in the perfect varnishing of his plates.” 

“Yes, indeed, for it is a very important operation, 
and success is only obtained by very great care and 
attention: should the varnish crack, the aquct-forti'* 
would spoil all. In your kind of work, you have to make 
tracings, mamma, have you not ?” 

“Yes, we trace the drawings upon vegetable paper?” 

“ And are you not afterwards obliged to go over the 
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lines a second time, in order to put the tracing upon the 
copper? We manage better than that at our place, 
having to engrave fine subjects. We trace upon sand¬ 
paper with a very sharp point; this point acts as a 
graver , you must know; it cuts and removes little 
shavings from the sand paper, in the same manner that 
the graver removes from the plate little shavings of 
copper. The burnisher is then applied, in order that 
the edges of the traced lines may not be too sharp. 
The tracing is then covered with powdered black- 
lead, mixed with red chalk, also in powder, and after 
being carefully wiped, is placed upon the copper and 
fastened (the engraved side being kept downwards) at the 
four corners with yellow wax. The back is then gently 
rubbed with the burnisher. The tracing is now com¬ 
pleted, and we thus have fixed upon the varnished 
copper the lines of the subject to be engraved.” 

“ But surely the subject has been reversed, Leon ? I 
mean those parts which were to the right on the drawing 
are to the left on the copper-” 

“ And vice versa , you were going to add. You are 
right, mamma, and this is why engravers have by their 
side a looking-glass, through which they view their sub¬ 
ject, in order that what they copy from may have been 
already reversed—this double reversal making the aspect 
of the original and the copy identical. None but careless 
or indifferent engravers now neglect to attend to this. 
It often happens, especially in very old engravings, that 
warriors are found holding their sabres in the left hand, 
and the reins of their horses in the right, which blunders 
appear not only absurd, but to those Unacquainted with 
the cause quite unaccountable. Do you understand my 
explanation, mamma ? ” 
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“ Yes, perfectly; this principle is just the same with 
respect to engraved plates as with types. In both cases 
the matter to be printed, whether engraved or letterpress, 
must be placed backwards, as it were, in order that when 
the impressions are taken off they may appear on the 
proper side.” 

“ Exactly so. Then as you engrave with aquafortis, 
you know how the lines of the tracing are cut with thiek 
or thin points, which remove the black varnish, and some¬ 
times the copper also, wherever they pass.” 

“ But they do not use aquafortis to make these lines, 
Leon?” 

“ Wait a minute, mamma, and I will tell you. When 
the copper has been laid bare with the point, wherever it 
is necessary to be so, the aquafortis is applied. Before 
doing so, however, the plate is first edged round with a 
thick border of yellow wax, pressed on lightly with the 
thumb, so as to prevent the fluid from escaping. Then 
the aquarfortis is poured on so as to cover the whole 
plate, in doing which care must be taken that none of it 
falls upon the clothes or skin. Aquafortis, you know, 
mamma, is properly nitric acid, and burns like fire. 
When it begins to bite in, as it is called, all the lines of 
the engraving are covered with green bubbles, which 
must be lightly and carefully removed with a feather; the 
plate is then thoroughly washed and rubbed with turpen¬ 
tine and a cloth. The process I have endeavoured to 
explain to yoU| mamma, is called engraving with aqua¬ 
fortis ; the lines thus produced are, however, frequently 
touched up and strengthened afterwards.” 

“ Your explanations prove to me, my dear Leon, that 
you have very carefully observed and studied the practice 
of the art.” 
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“ Yes, I hare paid great attention to it, I assure you. 
M. Derbigny, without making any mystery of it, adopts 
the plan of rewarding his pupils, by allowing those he 
can confide in to varnish his plates, and to watch the 
aquafortis , in order, as he says, that they may have their 
trade at their fingers’ ends when their time comes to 
start as engravers themselves.” 

“ From what you have just told me, and from what I 
have been able to learn besides of copper-plate engraving, 
I now see clearly that M. Derbigny could not make use 
of aquafortis in repairing the unfortunate accident to his 
plate.” 

“No, mamma,that can only be remedied by the use of 
the graver. There is one thing more I must mention, and 
that is, that to be a good aquafortis engraver or etcher, 
it is essential to be able to draw well, without which no 
one can be considered an artist in that line. Whether 
the original drawing be good or bad, one is sure of 
a satisfactory result by carefully preparing it for the 
line engraver, so that, under his hands, it can hardly fail 
to become an exquisite engraving. And when to all this 
preliminary work is added the knowledge and power of 
managing the graver in all its capabilities then indeed 
may the practitioner be ranked as a finished artist, like 
M. Derbigny.” 

w And so you fear he will have a great deal to do to 
this plate ? ” 

“ I am sure he will, and after all, perhaps, the mis* 
chief done may still be apparent. Only think, mamma* 
if all the first work should happen not to be thoroughly 
effaced; if M. Derbigny should not be able to give to the 
landscape the desired effects, owing to what had been 
previously done ; if the shadows, in spite of all his 
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efforts, should happen to be darker, without actually 
producing the effect we call charcoal ,—then indeed it 
would be a terrible misfortune ! For eighteen months 
has he been at work on that engraving, and the person 
who gave him the commission will be angry at not having 
it finished this week; perhaps it may not, I fear, be 
ready even by next week. Possibly this may be the 
cause of his losing a valuable connection, one that has 
kept him employed throughout the year! Mamma, I 
promise you I will never again be roused to anger by 
such a silly cause of provocation. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE THREE FRIENDS. 

If Madame de Mezieres had not possessed the entire 
confidence of her son, there is no doubt that bad exam¬ 
ples and bad advice would have led him into extrava¬ 
gances which might have caused him, in a great degree 
at least, to forfeit his claim to the affectionate regard of 
M. Derbigny. Leon was thoughtless, and when he 
yielded to the influence of pleasure, it was with a kind of 
passion; but one moment’s reflection was sufficient to 
deter him from any serious act of folly ; then the thought 
•of his mother would never fail to recall him to a sense of 
duty. He would then ask himself this question: “ What 
would she say if she knew what I have done, or am about 
to do ?” A crimson blush would, at such a moment, 
overspread the lad's face, and at night he would fully 
unburden his mind to his mother, omitting nothing in 
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word or thought. His mother alone possessed the secret 
of reconciling him to himself. She did not scold; she 
assisted him quietly to discover the weak side of his 
argument, to extenuate or justify that which was ex¬ 
cusable, and if she smiled ironically it was only when he 
yielded to one of those outbursts of vanity to which the 
embryo artist is as prone almost as he who has attained 
maturity. 

“ Preserve your mind from vanity and false pride,” she 
would often say ; “ these frequently make fools of wise 
men.” 

Madame de Mezieres did not oppose her son’s forming 
ties of friendship, of that kind of friendship which in¬ 
creases with years. Later in life we do not bestow it 
and receive it with the same yearnings that impel us in 
hopeful, ardent, childhood—when our feelings are fresh 
and our motives are unalloyed—to attach ourselves to 
those we love and who can fully sympathize with us. 

Leon did make friends. Two amongst them were his 
intimate companions: the one grave and thoughtful, 
and one of M. Derbigny’s best pupils ; the other, on the 
contrary, an impulsive restless creature, who worked only 
by fits, and was always dreaming of painting and its 
charms, of the Academy at Rome, and of acquiring 
distinction. Ambition domineered over his thoughts, and 
vanity exalted him wonderfully in his own estimation. 
Nothing appeared to him beyond his powers or his 
courage to achieve, and he hoped in the end to surpass 
not only the Davids, the Guerins, and the Girodets of 
modern times, but even the Raphaels and the Michael- 
Angelos of the great age of paint i:ig. He was quite 
dazzled, he declared, by their renown. M. Derbigny 
smiled at this, and replied drily, “ Work, my boy, work 
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away; hitherto we have seen nothing to create an ex¬ 
pectation that Augustas Valence will one day leave the 
great masters far behind.** 

But work, downright hard work, was the very last 
thing which pleased Master Augustus. As soon as M. 
Derbigny left the room, he would mount upon a table, 
and there invent subjects for the competitions, or un¬ 
mercifully criticise the most celebrated pictures, both 
ancient and modern; or else, with a newspaper in his 
hand, prove that the praise bestowed on the Leopolds, 
the Boberts, the Schoeffers, the Gudins, the Vernets, in 
short on all the leaders of the modern French school, had 
been purchased. 

“ Augustus,” Leon would sometimes say, “ M. Der¬ 
bigny will soon return, and you have really done nothing.’* 

“Done nothing! You shall see. Do you imagine 
my brain is not at work while I’m talking ?” 

And he would hasten to his drawing-board, and in a 
few minutes a sketch, full of spirit and mischief, would 
be dashed off from his ready pencil. Sometimes it was 
a grotesque composition in the style of Callot, sometimes 
a group in imitation of Salvator Bosa, sometimes a 
romantic scene, in which every possible absurdity was 
grouped together with singular skill and wonderful spirit. 
M. Derbigny would then exclaim, “ Oh, that vagabond, 
if he would but work ! his talent is extraordinary, but it 
will, nevertheless, lead him to the workhouse. Idleness 
undermines every other quality.” 

This was too true. Augustus imagined that he could 
be idle with impunity. His father, although not rich, 
had sufficient to live upon,—not, indeed, luxuriously, but 
at all events, with some degree of comfort; yet, Augustus 
would persist in maintaining, notwithstanding all that 
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nis father might say to the contrary, that painting would 
be merely a kind of pastime for him—a means of acquiring 
distinction, not a source of support, certainly not! 
Had Leon been weak enough to listen to him, he would 
have soon been persuaded to become as idle as himself. 

“ You are my bosom friend,” Augustus would say; 
“ I love you because you have such talent. You might 
be just whatever you please: an historical painter, land-* 
scape painter, marine landscape painter; in short, any¬ 
thing you like, I tell you. I cannot, therefore, but feel 
grieved when I see you not only contented, but even 
delighted at M. Derbigny’s allowing you to varnish his 
plates. Why that is mere mechanical work, my friend! 
But wait till you get to engraving, then your genius will 
be roused, and you will soon send your etching-tools and 
gravers to the right about! How can any one possessing 
soul be content with such an occupation P Now, you 
have soul, and would you, so gifted, sink to the level of 
a mere copyist of other people’s works ? ” 

“ But one must live !” observed the quiet Hippolyte, 
the other intimate friend of Leon, whose parents were 
but barely able to defray the necessary expenses of their 
son’s instruction. • 

“ Live! ” retorted Augustus; “ does it require so 
much to live, then ? What need is there for more than 
bread and water ?—isn’t that enough ? ” 

“ I should like to see you try.that regimen,” shouted 
several voices together, while Augustus could not avoid 
blushing at the absurdity of his remark. 

“ I like what’s good, that’s true,” he replied, in an off¬ 
hand manner, “but I could Very well dispense with 
superfluities.” 

“ Yes! and so you can easily dispense with your ow$ 
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breakfast when it does not happen to please you, in 
order to take in exchange some one else’s which does.” 

“ And the best of it is,” added several others, “ that 
Augustus always manages so as not to be a loser in the 
exchange, but very much the reverse.” 

“ There is no harm in that,” replied Augustus; “ a little 
cleverness is never amiss in this world. Besides, if I 
do know how to bargain, I also know how to give away.” 

“ Yes ! that you do,” exclaimed Leon. 

“That’s why I assert,” observed Augustus, “that I 
am a true artist. Ask M. Derbigny if they are not all 
like that!” 

Madame de Mezieres was very fond of her son’s chosen 
friends, especially of Hippolyte, whose gentleness of 
disposition and kindness of heart were remarkable. This 
youth was particularly anxious to acquire knowledge. 
Hitherto his education had been limited to what could 
be picked up at the elementary schools, from which the 
necessity of earning a livelihood causes so many half- 
educated people to go forth into the world, who are only 
too ready to take credit for their acquirements with their 
relations and friends. This desire of improvement evinced 
by Hippolyte was seconded by Madame de Mezieres to 
the utmost of her power. She persuaded Leon to impart 
to his friend the little learning he himself possessed, and 
the desire of being useful to Hippolyte rendered Leon 
more studious than ever. To goodwill, Hippolyte joined 
a perseverance which nothing could.check; whilst Leon, 
on his side, endeavoured to maintain the superiority 
which his title of teacher gave him, and the two boys 
contended together resolutely in this amicable strife, 
both in work and study. Hippolyte came three times 
a week to take a lesson in geography and history, and 
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three times a week Hippolyte and Leon accompanied 
M. Derbigny to the academy. Augustus also went there 
regularly. 

Of all the young people admitted to the life academy, 
these three friends proved to be the youngest. The first 
time they made their appearance there, little balls of clay 
were thrown at them from all parts of the studio by the 
sculptors and modellers, some of which occasionally stuck 
to their hair and to their drawing-paper, or knocked the 
porte-crayon from their fingers. Augustus replied vigor¬ 
ously to this attack, of which he had been previously 
warned; and he had brought his pockets full of clay. 
Even the pacific Hippolyte joined in the contest. But 
no sooner was it discovered what sort of stuff these three 
striplings were made of, than they were at once adopted 
as welcome friends, especially Augustus. His sketches 
and caricatures, so original and whimsical, rendered him 
an object of universal admiration ; and Leon, excited by 
the desire of obtaining applause, resolved to emulate his 
friend, and drew upon some paper he had secretly placed 
under his hand both sketches and caricatures. They 
were passed on from one to another, and all remarked 
that Leon’s productions in this line had an original 
character of their own. There was an idea in every¬ 
thing that emanated from his pencil ; even the most 
burlesque scenes possessed a certain stamp of merit not 
to be found in the drawings of Augustus. This difference 
was due to early education. Augustus had won the re¬ 
putation of a downright scapegrace, Leon that of a youth 
of spirit; and M. Derbigny would say, rubbing his hands, 
“ Those two fellows will both do me credit, each in his 
own line. And so will you, Hippolyte, but as an engraver; 
and if you continue to work perseveringly, in two years 
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we shall see if we cannot manage to inscribe on the lower 
corner of some pretty vignette, ‘Hippolyte Gamier 
sculpsit? with the accompaniment ‘ Derbigny diresit.* 99 
“ And what am I to do, sir ? ” exclaimed Leon. 

“ Oh ! as for you, my lad, it will all come in good time. 
You are younger than Hippolyte, and not so far advanced, 
though in reality much more so for your age.” 

“ As for me,” said Augustus in his turn, “I shall some 
day insert, at the bottom of a glorious picture, ‘ Augustus 
Valence pinxit, 9 which is worth all the sculpsits in the 
world.” 

“Silly boaster!” replied M. Derbigny, with a smile, 
“take care that you do not distinguish yourself after 
another fashion! Vanity is only excusable in those who 
have given proof both of talent and industry.” 

It was a great pleasure to Madame de MeziereB to 
assemble the three friends on a Sunday, at her bumble 
abode, to partake of a simple dinner, which she kindly 
prepared on the previous day, in order to be able to 
gratify her son’s desire to pass at the Luxembourg the 
only day in the week at his disposal* If Augustus was 
invited to any party of pleasure which suited him better, 
he would call early in the morning to excuse himself, but 
Hippolyte was always punctual to the hour. The repast 
was gaily partaken of after their return from the gallery, 
after which a walk concluded the day* 

If it rained, they remained at home, and, thanks to 
Leon’s mother, their time did not hang heavily on their 
hands. She always found means of amusing or in¬ 
teresting her two children, as she would call Leon and 
Hippolyte. There is nothing more easy than to amuse or 
interest young people who like to be employed. The 
mere change of occupation is to them always a pleasure. 
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The lives of celebrated painters, sculptors, architects, 
and engravers was the ordinary subject of their reading. 
“Whilst Madame de Mezieres read aloud, the two friends 
exercised their powers of composition, and since they had 
taken it into their heads to represent the principal events 
in the lives of the painters whom they preferred, these 
compositions were beginning to form a series of pictures, 
comprising tragic as well as more tranquil and agreeable 
subjects. 

Madame de Mezieres being no ordinary reader, knew 
how to select those portions best calculated to develop 
in the minds of the two boys a more enlightened love 
of their art, and a more determined perseverance to sur¬ 
mount obstacles, however difficult. She assisted them 
also by her remarks in acquiring some knowledge of that 
outer world too frequently unknown to artists, so that 
when they appear in it, it is sometimes at a disad¬ 
vantage to themselves; although more frequently their 
strangeness merely passes for eccentricity of manner. 

And thus time passed on. On her part, Madame de 
Mezieres had succeeded in turning it to such good 
account, that in less than a year she was enabled to earn 
sufficient to render it possible, by retaining her humble 
apartments, her simple furniture, and her quiet style of 
dress, to procure a few private lessons for her son, which 
at least would encourage him to study. On special 
occasions they allowed themselves the treat of going to 
the theatre, M. Derbigny, from time to time, procuring 
tickets for them, to the profit of Hippolyte, who was thus 
enabled to accompany his inseparable friend. In this 
manner life flowed on, replete with present happiness and 
peace, and without being troubled with needless anxiety 
for the future. The following year Leon was to com- 
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mence engraving,—at least, so M. Derbigny bad decided; 
but Leon had decided otherwise, and Hippolyte and he 
were resolved to give their beloved master a magnificent 
surprise on his birthday. 

“ How pleased he will be!” said Leon. 

“ I hope so,” said Madame de Mezieres. 

“ He will at least give us credit for good intentions,” 
added Hippolyte. 

The two friends accordingly set boldly to work. 

They had both determined to copy in secret, on the 
scale of a vignette, two oil pictures by their master. 
Their sepia drawings were passable, but what would 
the two engravings be! 

Time but too quickly solved the question. The 
impressions arrived from the printer, and then they 
discovered that they actually did not yet know how 
to engrave! 

The two artists instantly determined to destroy these 
masterpieces of their skill. Madame de Mdzieres would 
not allow them to do so, but insisted that this first 
attempt should be presented to M. Derbigny. They were 
obliged to yield, but it was with much regret, for they 
were sure of receiving more deserved criticism than com¬ 
mendation on the part of their fellow-students, who would 
be but too happy to have this opportunity of retaliating 
on them for the success of a whole year. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

AMBITION. 

M. Debbigny’s birthday was truly a day of rejoicing 
for his pupils. He would accept nothing but bouquets, 
and he gave a dinner, followed by a ball, at which, if 
there was but little ceremony, there was abundance of 
mirth. The studio, transformed into a ball-room, was 
decorated by the pupils with garlands of leaves and 
flowers. They suspended in tasteful groups the drawings, 
engravings, and paintings, which they had secretly done 
for this grand day ; the only present which M. Derbigny 
deemed worthy of his acceptance. 

On this occasion he avoided disturbing by his criti¬ 
cisms the joy of those whom he called his children; 
these were reserved for the next day, when his com¬ 
ments were always made in public. M. Derbigny 
deemed this publicity a useful corrective in checking a 
spirit of vanity which, without this wholesome curb, 
might give rise to foolish boastings, and other mis¬ 
chievous consequences. 

That ordeal, awaited by Leon and Hippolyte with so 
much impatience and dejection, at last arrived. As to 
Augustus, he did not experience the least uneasiness; 
his first attempt in oil appeared to him an undoubted 
masterpiece. 

“ My dear children/* said M. Derbigny to the three 
friends, who pressed round him, “ your intentions have 
been excellent, and I thank you for them, and at the 
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same time I thank you also for having chosen my works 
as the subjects for your attempts. One thing, however, 
I cannot pardon in you, and that is, the having im¬ 
puted to me faults in drawing which I have not com¬ 
mitted, and which I am incapable of committing.” 

Then he pronounced that just and free criticism of 
the general character, of the separate details, and of the 
effects of these various efforts of his pupils. Some 
praise, however, mingled with this, and revived the dis¬ 
consolate pupils, causing their cheeks to glow, and 
their hearts to beat with pleasure; it checked tears, 
ready to flow from shame, and, above all, it prevented 
idle exultation and quarrels : so that every one resumed 
his studies better disposed to profit by the blame, 
and to merit the praise, that had been so judiciously 
bestowed. 

Leon and Hippolyte were so well convinced that they 
had achieved no masterpiece, that they were readily dis¬ 
posed to submit, without a murmur, to draw six months 
longer, before venturing to think of gaining admit¬ 
tance to the engraving class. Not so with Augustus. 
His judgment, confident in his own merit, was greatly 
offended at what he called an act of injustice, and his 
ill-humour became apparent. Indeed, a few days after¬ 
wards, M. Valence called to inform M. Derbigny that 
be was going to place his son with a celebrated painter, 
because it was evident that his son was born to be a 
painter, and not an engraver. 

“ He is born to be nothing at all,” replied M. Der- 
bigny, “ unless he works more diligently elsewhere than 
bo has done with me. I regret, sir, to lose a pupil of 
whom I am fond, notwithstanding his faults; and whom 
I believe capable of becoming something eventually, 
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should he succeed in conquering his vanity as well as 
his idleness.” 

The following Sunday, Augustus came to see Leon; 
he was in an extravagant state of ecstasy with his new 
master and his new companions, who, he asserted, had 
extolled to the clouds, not his disposition, hut his talent, 
for it was undeniable that he had remarkable talent. 

“ You shall see,” he added, with a self-sufficient air, 
“ that I do know how to draw, notwithstanding all M. 
Derbigny may say to the contrary. And if you like, as 
M. Collin makes much of me, I will get you too into 
his studio, in spite even of M. Derbigny.” 

" I thank you,” replied Leon, “ but I must be an en¬ 
graver, and this you know.” 

Augustus shruggled his shoulders, and said no more. 
Madame de Mezieres entered just at this moment, and 
in her presence his loquacity was subdued almost to 
silence. 

By degrees the visits of Augustus became less fre¬ 
quent, and Leon had for the first time to experience 
that sorrow arising from misplaced attachment which so 
often recurs in after-life. He loved Augustus personally 
far more than he did Hippolyte, although the latter was 
more worthy of his friendship, and responded to it with 
hia whole heart; but Augustus was more witty and gay, 
and more winning in manner. His vivacity, and even 
his faults, imparted to him an attractive originality. It 
was easy to see to what all this would lead; but Leon 
had not yet reached the point of loving hia friends for 
themselves, and not for himself, as Hippolyte did, and in 
secret be wept over the fickle lightness and tho desertion 
of Augustus. 

Time, however, flew rapidly away. Twice only during 
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so long an interval had Madame de M£zieres received 
any news from old Peter of her brother-in-law, who was 
still in the same sad condition. M. de M£zi&res lingered 
in the country, about thirty leagues from Paris, uncon¬ 
scious, but at the same time without suffering; Madame 
de Nerac reigned sole mistress of his household. As to 
Eugene, he had quickly forgotten his aunt and cousin, and 
was making rapid progress in the art of training horses 
and dogs for hunting. Everything was sacrificed to this 
taste—or rather to this passion,—which completely ab¬ 
sorbed his mind. 

More fortunate—at least, as regards affection—on the 
side of her own family than on that of her husband’s, 
Madame de M6zieres was duly commended by them for 
the resolution she had taken with respect to her son. 
She had never complained of the privations which for so 
long a time she had been compelled to impose upon 
herself; now she admitted them, and she said to those 
relatives who visited her, when they occasionally came 
from Orleans to Paris: “ You shall see that we shall be 
rich some day. But Leon now knows by his own ex¬ 
perience that one may be poor and yet happy, when our 
desires are regulated by our means, and our time devoted 
to pleasant occupation.” 

Leon was no longer a child, he had now become a 
young man, and an engraver at last. By his matured 
talent he was fully entitled to be so called; but he still 
continued the grateful pupil of M. Derbigny, who advised 
him to enter into partnership with Hippolyte. 

** Together,” he said, “ you can undertake things which 
you could neither of you execute separately. You, Leon, 
have a true genius for composition; do you undertake 
the task of designing, and give the engraving to Hippo- 
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lyte. Hippolyte possesses that fine and delicate touch, 
which we artists do not much admire, but which pleases the 
generality of tastes, much more than a broad, bold touch. 
Execute vignettes, my lads, whilst waiting for something 
better. Sacrifice some of your time in order to multiply 
the opportunities of becoming better known to employers, 
and you will soon have plenty to do. But believe me, 
Leon, you will do well to give up painting completely. 
A man’s whole life is not too much to enable him to 
bring his talents to perfection in any great branch of art. 
And when we endeavour to divide our attention between 
glory and gaining our daily bread, we rarely succeed in 
achieving either.” 

Leon, always submissive to well-considered advice, 
accordingly set about designing vignettes, when they 
were required, and engraved when he had no designing 
to do; he scrupulously allowed himself to touch a brush 
only when he spent the day with Hippolyte in the 
environs of Paris. He succeeded equally well with land¬ 
scape and portraiture, and worked with so much rapidity 
that in the evening he returned home with an oil sketch 
considerably advanced, which it afterwards required but 
little time to complete. Hippolyte lithographed his 
friends small pictures, and they tried to sell as well as 
they could both original and copy; and these gains, which 
did not go into the general fund, enabled the young men 
to indulge in their harmless fancies. 

Leon’s life was very happy—so happy that every day 
he blessed his mother for having prepared him to enjoy 
it, by assisting him to subdue his vanity, his love of 
change, and the vague desire of rendering himself illus¬ 
trious; and every time that he saw Augustus, his grati¬ 
tude to his mother seemed to increase. 
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If he had but had a mother,’* said Leon to Madame 
de Mezieres,—“ such a mother as mine,—he would not 
now be troubled with envy, nor excited by the rage of 
ambition; and that energy with which he is endowed, 
if restrained within reasonable limits by industry, would 
have now enabled him to produce great things. Oh, 
my dear mother, how much I have to thank you for!” 

Leon embraced his mother, and entreated her to con¬ 
tinue to enlighten him by her good counsel, and especially 
to keep a sharp watch lest he should ever become intoxi¬ 
cated with the fumes of vanity. “ For I wish to be 
independent,” he added, “ independent especially of that 
kind of vanity which places most of my companions at the 
mercy of the first schemer clever enough to flatter them. 
How many crows there are amongst us who are thus 
cajoled to let fall their cheese! ” 

“And assuredly with no lack of foxes to seize it,” 
added Madame de Mezieres. 

One evening Leon returned home from the theatre 
earlier than usual. His mother was at work, sitting up 
for him, as was her habit, and of which Leon was never 
unmindful. 

“We shall have a visit to-morrow,” said he; “guess 
from whom!” 

Madame de Mezieres named several of their acquaint¬ 
ances. Leon replied at each name, “ No; you are not 
yet right;” and at last told her that it was Eugene he 
expected. 

“What! is Eugene here?” 

“ Yes, mamma; he grew tired of the country, and is 
come to grow still more tired of Paris. My uncle 
still continues in the same condition, and they now 
consider him incurable. I could not hear the par- 
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ticulars; but Eugene will tell us all about the matter 
to-morrow. 

Eugene did indeed call the following morning, when 
he inveighed loudly against the trouble of mounting to a 
fifth story, saying that he could not imagine how people 
liked to live so high up. 

“ Why, to have a better light, to be sure! ” replied 
Leon, cheerfully. 

It was in vain that Madame de Mezieres addressed a 
host of questions to him about his father: Eugene was 
accustomed to see him only for a minute every morning. 
But to make up for this deficient information, he com¬ 
plained at great length of his grandmother. It was to 
get out of her way, he said, that he had come to Paris, 
rather than to be present at the races. Madame de 
Nerac was so fond of him that it was enough to make 
him sick. 

Eugene’s tone and manners exhibited a singular mix¬ 
ture of the country squire and the dandy apprentice. 
On perfectly good terms with himself, he supposed there 
could be no better topic of conversation than that of 
his horses and his hounds. As he went away, he offered 
his purse to Leon, who accompanied him as far as the 
door. 

“ At our age,” he remarked, “ we have all of us many 
little fancies which older persons cannot understand, 
because they are become half fossilized, you know.” 

“ My mother always understands me” replied Leon, 
drily. “We are rich enough, I assure you, to supply 
our wants and even to gratify our fancies.” 

“ Really ! Oh, very well. They think down yonder 
that you are living in poverty. Engraving is a good 
trade then ?” 

Q2 
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“ In proportion to the skill of the tiller is the value 
of the land/* replied Leon. “All is productive to 
him who can both toil and limit the indulgence of his 
desires.’ 1 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness,” replied Eugene; “ my 
very honourable grandmother shall know that you are in 
easy circumstances, a thing that will greatly annoy her; 
and I take great delight in tormenting her.” 

“ What, Eugene, is it possible that you are so un¬ 
grateful towards one who loves you better than all the 
world?” 

“ I repay her in detail for all the annoyances which her 
despotic love has cost me. There is nothing so insup¬ 
portable as to be over-loved by an old woman.” 

“ Good-bye, Eugene! ” said Leon turning in to rejoin 
his mother. 

As he ascended the staircase, he reflected on what he 
had just heard, remembering that Eugene had shown 
a good disposition in his childhood. What was he now? 
Leon dared not answer the question; but he concluded 
his reflections by pitying his uncle and Madame de Nerac; 
he even pitied Eugene. Some day Eugene would be 
unhappy, when he should lose the love of that old woman, 
who had spoiled him so much that no one after her would 
probably care for him. He who cared for no one, not 
even for his father, could hardly be expected to have 
much happiness in store for him. 

That day was destined to be fertile in subjects for 
reflection. 

Augustus called in the afternoon. Gn entering the 
humble studio where the two friends were at work, he 
threw himself into a chair, exclaiming, “Rely upon 
friendship in this world, indeed! But Bellechasse shall 
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pay me for this. I will imprint upon his cheek a stain 
which can only be washed out with blood.” 

"What is the matter? What has happened?” in¬ 
quired at once both Hip poly te and Leon, putting down 
their work. 

“ What is the matter!—what has happened ! ” repeated 
Augustus, hastily rising, and pacing up and down with 
great vehemence. “ The matter is, that Bellechasse is a 
scoundrel, and it has happened that, after robbing me of 
my ideas, he has cheated me of the prize, and the mission 
to Home. 

“ Then you are not crowned ? ” inquired Leon. 

“ No,” replied Augustus, “ thanks to that wretch ! I 
had succeeded in finding out beforehand the subject that 
was to be given for competition. But, however well a 
secret may be guarded, there is always a means of dis¬ 
covering it. I believed Bellechasse to be my friend. 
Without telling him what the subject was, I spoke to 
him of the one I proposed to treat. The villain! he 
approved of it; he made me talk—he pumped out my 
ideas and turned them to his own account, and thus 
stole the prize from me ; for it is stealing and nothing 
else!” 

“ His picture, then,” asked Leon, “ is positively com¬ 
posed and grouped like your own ? ” 

“ Not at all. It is a miserable daub, composed with¬ 
out common* sense; and they must all have been mum¬ 
mies —and they actually are not better at the academy— 
to have crowned such a paltry rag as that.” 

Hippolyte was silent. He had been to the exhibition 
of the competitors for admission to the Academy at 
Borne; he bad seen the picture painted by Augustus, 
as well as that by Bellechasse, with whom he was ac- 
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quainted; and he, too, had mentally awarded the prize 
to the picture which had just been crowned. 

Augustus talked on, but his anger had in no degree 
abated. He did not perceive, that what he said clearly 
proved that his friend had stolen nothing at all from him, 
and that if he had chosen to work out his picture, of which 
some parts only displayed talent, it would have been 
honourably distinguished by the Academy of Tine Arts. 

“ I will never compete again,” he said at last. “ All 
these competitions have been set on foot for the sole 
purpose of repelling those who have talent and of favouring 
those who have none. Let them go and be hanged with 
their crowns, and their Academy at Eome! The pupils of 
the government are a sort of paupers put upon diet; and 
who that has enough to live upon would submit to such 
stint ? ” 

Leon made no reply. Nor was it necessary; for 
Augustus contradicted himself throughout his peevish 
remarks. This, indeed, generally happens to those who 
yield to the impulses of wounded vanity, and allow their 
reason to be ruled over by passionate excitement. 

It was not without difficulty that Leon succeeded in 
obtaining from Augustus a promise not to insult Belle- 
chasse. After his departure, and when Leon was left 
alone with Hippolyte, the former remained silent for 
some time. Many thoughts crowded together in his 
mind, and Hippolyte appeared equally abstracted. 

At the dinner-hour, the two friends separated as usual; 
but, before doing so, they cordially embraced each other. 

“ Come back again in the evening, my dear fellow,” 
said Leon, to his friend, " and we will have some chat 
with my mother.” 

Hippolyte acquiesced, and Leon, immediately after 
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dinner, went up to his work-room, where he shut himself 
in, that he might examine into his own thoughts without 
fear of being disturbed. 


CHAPTEE XL 

HUMILITY AN D HAPPINESS. 

When evening arrived, Leon and Hippolyte took 
their seats at a table lighted by a lamp, and both set to 
work at drawing. Madame de MeziSres, seated close to 
them, was occupied with her work-basket, while upon the 
table lay an open book. 

“Dear mother,” said Leon, “before we begin our 
reading, let us have a little chat together.” 

“ By all means,” replied Madame de M^zieres, taking 
up her work. 

“ I have at once a confession to make, and a question 
to put to Hippolyte. I rely upon his candour and 
veracity; may I do so ? ” 

“ Certainly !” he replied, extending his hand to Leon. 

“ Eeally, Leon, you almost alarm me with all this for¬ 
mality,” said his mother. “ How solemn you look ! ” 

“ Do not disturb yourself, my dear mother; I venture 
to believe that I may now speak of my inward struggles 
as of a severe illness, upon which I have turned my 
back. Oh! I have had much to contend against in 
resisting-” 

“ In resisting what ?” said his mother alarmed. 

“ Pride and vanity,” continued Leon, “ which threat¬ 
ened to make me what Eugene and Augustus now are.” 
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“ Explain how, my dear boy.” 

“ You have not forgotten, have you, my first crowns — 
the only ones I have ever gained, the only ones I ever 
wish to win ! ” 

“ No, Leon, I have not indeed.” 

“ Neither have I, my dear mother; I have never for¬ 
gotten them ! And I thank Heaven for having mingled 
so much bitterness with my triumphs on that occasion. 
These triumphs have cost you many sorrowful tears. 
They provoked a feeling of jealousy against me, and the 
knowledge of that fact caused the chains of dependence 
to weigh still more heavily upon you. I told you then, 
dear mother, that I wished to gain no more crowns. 
Neither have I wished for them since. But how much 
it has cost me !” 

“ How so, Leon ?” exclaimed Madame de Mezieres. 
“ I do not understand you.” 

“ My dear mother, if at that period my uncle and 
Madame de Nerac had not been, what in fact they were 
towards me—unjust to say the least—vanity and pride 
would have taken full possession of my heart and mind. 
That modesty which you exhotted me to cherish, ap¬ 
peared to me needless; that temperament which you 
dwelt upon so frequently as a feeling not dependent 
upon ourselves, I gloried in. In fine, dear mother, it 
it needed the scourge of misfortune to correct all the 
foolish thoughts that agitated my mind: absurd longings 
for distinction, created by false pride and idle fancies. 
Downright misfortune might probably have only exas¬ 
perated me, and not have eradicated the evil; but you 
were by ray side. Your love and watchful care calmed 
jyv disordered faculties; and that love became indispens¬ 
able to me. Your reason confirmed the lesson taught 
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by my recent experience, that our intellectual advan¬ 
tages are a precious gift which Heaven makes us pay 
dearly for, if we do not receive it and wear it in a spirit 
of humility. Then I strove to become modest. Have I 
succeeded—am I so now ? Of this I can hardly judge 
myself; but, at all events, I know how to contend 
against the temptations of vanity. Last year M. Der- 
bigny urged me to compete for the prize for painting; 
and this year be wanted me to compete for the prize 
for line engraving. And what do you think, my dear 
mother ?—I declined! ” 

“ You declined ! ” exclaimed at once both Madame de 
M6zi£res and Hippolyte. 

“ I reflected,” replied Leon, “ that if I did not gain 
the prize which M. Derbigny insisted that I had every 
right to hope for, courage would give place to depression; 
and that if, on the contrary, I should be successful, it 
would be the means of obliging me to leave you, to give 
up a profession, an assured position. Heaven only 
knows whether I might not have been entirely sacrificed 
to the fever of ambition. It would have required very 
little to rekindle the old flame.” 

“ My dear son! ” exclaimed Madame de Mezieres, 
with emotion, drawing him towards her, and covering his 
hair with kisses. 

Leon replied with tears to the caresses of his mother ; 
then, gently withdrawing himself from her embrace, ex¬ 
tended his hand to Hippolyte. 

“ And you,” he asked, “ you, my friend, my brother— 
you perhaps might have loved me less, for in either 
event—ambition baffled, or ambition gratified—would 
have rendered me as insupportable to others as to my¬ 
self. 
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“ No, Leon ! ” exclaimed Hippolyte, earnestly; “ I 
cannot believe it. You do yourself great injustice. Both 
your mother and I know the kindness of your heart: that 
kindness which has always induced your companions to 
tolerate M. Derbigny’s marked predilection for you. 
Nevertheless, since you have appealed to my candour I 
must tell you that your success would have been most 
gratifying to my feelings : but it is possible, that the 
admiration which I have cherished for your talent, if 
greatly augmented, might have cooled my affection for 
you, or, at least, have led to some restraint in our friendly 
intercourse. I own your superiority; I am proud of it; 
and I wish that all could appreciate it as I do. But I 
confess that a brilliant triumph, without awakening envy 
in my breast, would have made me feel more conscious of 
my own inferiority,—a feeling that is now rendered sup¬ 
portable by your affection and esteem.” 

The two friends, more and more convinced of their 
mutual feelings of attachment, again embraced each other. 

Madame de M6zieres, greatly moved, looked in silence 
at her “two children,” as she called them. She was, 
indeed, too happy, too much overcome with emotions of 
delight, to be able to give utterance to her feelings in 
words. 

“ My dear mother and my true friend Hippolyte,” said 
Leon, in heartfelt tones, “ could a crown have bestowed 
on us the happiness we now feel! No; away with such 
baubles! Give me happiness rather than distinction; 
that happiness which springs from the affections of the 
heart.” 

Leon de Mezieres is still living, and he is become a 
father. His sons will not all prove to be like him, ortist- 
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engravers ; but they will all learn, from their father, how 
to merit esteem and how to pursue their career respec¬ 
tively without jealousy. 

Eugene, who is on the road to ruin, from his devotion 
to horses and dogs, and who is so indifferent to the state 
of his infirm father as to leave him often in want of the 
necessaries of life, is a living proof that the habit of yield¬ 
ing to the cravings of selfishness cannot fail to lead to a 
forgetfulness of the most sacred duties of life, and to a 
state of mind wholly incompatible with happiness. 

Augustus is sunk so lamentably in character that he 
can only look upon those who are more prudent and suc¬ 
cessful than himself with feelings of envy and hate j and 
he is become an object of general dislike. His career is 
a lamentable illustration of the poisonous effects of vanity. 
The heart in which its noxious seeds take root becomes 
a prey to the meanest passions. 

On the other hand, the examples of Leon and of his 
friend Hippolyte triumphantly establish the great worth 
of home affections and sincere friendship. These whole¬ 
some plants, when nourished in our youth-tide, to grow 
with our growth and strengthen with our strength, 
never fail to produce in due time precious and delightful 
fruits, intended by a beneficent Creator to heighten our 
wordly joys, to soothe our sorrows, and to make us more 
thankful to Him who has bestowed them. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE RETIRED LIEUTENANT. 

Lieutenant Lebel was an old soldier, honourable in 
principle, but of a somewhat unsociable disposition. He 
had been obliged to leave the army in consequence of a 
wound which he received at the very period when he had 
a right to hope for advancement. Checked in his career, 
and, with his only daughter, reduced almost to want, the 
whole weight of his cares—regret for the past, sorrow for 
the present, and anxiety for the future—fell upon this 
poor child. It was the future, however, which chiefly 
made him thoughtful on her account. The moment that 
he should be taken away from her, Valerie would be left 
without the means of subsistence; he must, therefore, 
prepare to meet this danger by giving her the power 
of earning her bread, and of accustoming her to active 
exertion. In accordance with old military habits, the 
lieutenant would, every morning, both in summer and 
winter, beat the reveille , or waking signal, upon the 
table, to the great annoyance of the neighbours. Valerie 
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would then immediately rise, dress herself quickly, and 
assist her father in the performance of their little house¬ 
hold duties. 

This done, she brought her books, and with a trembling 
heart sat down beside her father, who had now become 
her instructor, and a pretty severe one he was. A rap 
from a ruler upon her thin fingers, which in winter were 
swollen with chilblains, was the punishment for the 
slightest inattention or forgetfulness; tears would then 
roll down her cheeks, almost purple with cold, for the fire 
was never lighted until it was required to prepare their 
evening meal; but no tremulousness of voice was per¬ 
mitted to betray the sufferings that Valerie endured. 

“ Keep your tears till I am taken from you,” the lieu¬ 
tenant would say, gruffly; “ then indeed you will have 
plenty of cause for them, you may depend upon that! ” 

At eight o’clock every morning she was accustomed to 
go, escorted by her father, to attend the class of M. 
Eebaud. She carried, in her little basket, her breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, all which meals consisted of dry bread 
only. In summer a little fruit occasionally broke the 
monotony of this hermit-like fare; but in winter Valerie 
had nothing but bread. Sometimes her more fortunate 
companions shared with her their better food; and the 
poor child, who was beloved in the studio on account of 
her gentleness of disposition, her pleasing manners, and 
even on account of her poverty, was so happy to be 
where there was a fire, and where she had not to suffer 
at once from bitter cold and harsh treatment, that she 
generally shuddered as the hour approached when her 
father would fetch her to return to their cheerless home. 

No one could discover the motive which induced 
Lieutenant Lebel to make a painter of his daughter. He 
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saw no one, and spoke to no one ; nor did he even take 
the trouble to explain to Valerie his reason for taking 
this course: it was his wish, and that was sufficient. 

But this severe father loved his child as fathers alone 
can love when one object engrosses all their affections, 
all their fears, and all their hopes. Poor Valerie, who 
sometimes ventured to complain of his severity, little 
dreamed of all that he had done, and of all that he was 
still doing for her. 

Lieutenant Lebel had received but a very moderate 
education. Having entered the army by choice, and at 
an early age, he had not had time to increase the small 
stock of superficial knowledge which he originally pos¬ 
sessed. At a later period, when married to an accom¬ 
plished woman, he had cause to blush for his own 
ignorance; and he determined that if he had children, he 
would give them that education which he himself so much 
needed. He had then hopes of professional advancement, 
bright prospects for the future. But despair soon suc¬ 
ceeded to hope. Crippled, and alone in the world, with 
his only child, after having previously struggled for two 
years to rescue his wife from the grasp of death, it was 
not without a strong effort that he regained his courage, 
which had been beaten down by so many bitter trials. 
With an uncommon strength of will, he began to study, 
imposing upon himself many privations in order to pro¬ 
cure the necessary books; and Valerie was not four years 
old when he undertook the task of teaching her. No 
sportive games with her father, no amusements with 
children of her own age, fell to her share, poor child; and 
no smiling face ever presented itself at the door of that 
humble, but scrupulously clean and neat apartment. 
Whilst Valerie played beside the window with her rag 
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doll, the lieutenant was occupied in studying, with a map 
of France lying before him, and a few books spread out 
on their only table, which served at once as dining-table 
and desk. Not the slightest sound on the part of the 
child was allowed to interrupt his labours, which were 
rendered so much the more difficult to him from having 
no guide to set him right when he wandered. Moreover, 
the remembrance of his lamented wife, and anxious 
thoughts about his child, often agitated him to such a 
degree as to render him heedless of what he was about. 

As soon as the moment arrived for him to decide upon 
a profession for his daughter, Valerie, habituated as she 
had been to the singularities, and to the severity, of her 
father, became more unhappy than ever. He sometimes 
passed a great part of the day away from home. Locked 
up and left to herself, the poor child could not even 
enjoy the liberty of running about as she liked : a task 
was given her, and that task must be done by the time 
fixed upon for her father to return, which he was always 
punctual in attending to: for the lieutenant had never 
relaxed in the military strictness of his habits; but rarely 
was the child rewarded by a kiss for her obedience and 
her efforts to give satisfaction. 

“ That is well l” he would say, and this was all the 
praise she was ever favoured with. These few cold words, 
however, of which the lieutenant was by no means lavish, 
were sufficient to give the poor child very great gratifi¬ 
cation. She did wish so to have some one to whom she 
could open her heart; but no one whatever was privi¬ 
leged to enter the lieutenant’s dwelling; and he was 
always at home when called on by those small purveyors 
who every day go the round of the houses in Paris, con¬ 
veying to each their supplies of bread and water and 
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What not, for the day; and who, whilst transacting their 
business with you, never fail to retail all the news, 
political and literary, public and private, which they have 
managed to pick up, provided you give them the least 
encouragement. 

But not one word of encouragement was ever vouch¬ 
safed them by the lieutenant; his stern expression im¬ 
posed silence even on the most loquacious, and every one 
pitied Valerie, without her having it in her power to 
complain to any person. 

One morning her father, who occasionally took her for 
a long walk in the environs of Paris, conducted her to 
the house of M. Rebaud. Valerie was greatly astonished 
to find herself introduced into a strange house, and re¬ 
mained mute with surprise at the sight of the various 
objects which attracted her astonished gaze, in the large 
room into which they were ushered. 

Upon the walls of this room, lighted by high windows, 
the lower parts of which were covered with thick green 
linen, which only allowed the light to enter from above, 
hung pictures without frames, unfinished sketches; and 
in the middle of the room there was a large canvass, on 
which were already designed, on a very dark ground, 
personages of so terrific an aspect that Valerie felt hor¬ 
rified, and drew closer to her father. It seemed to her 
that those warriors, armed with spears, were about to 
rush from the picture, and fall upon her; it seemed to 
her that those children thrown down beneath the feet of 
the horses, were uttering audible cries, which vibrated 
sorrowfully upon her ear. 

At the voice of her father, who called out “ Valerie!” 
in a rough tone, she awoke from her trance with a start, 
and cast down her eyes under the influence of another 
r 2 
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emotioo, for she had met the look of M. Rebaud. This 
look was fixed upon her for some moments, with an 
expression of pleasure which was naturally aroused in his 
mind by the artless manifestation of vivid emotion, called 
forth at the sight of a picture so true to nature that it 
could not fail to impress the spectator with those impulses 
which it was the very aim of the painter to produce. 

Valerie had heard nothing of M. Rebaud’s short con¬ 
versation with her father. She left the house without 
knowing why she had been taken there ; and she was very 
much astonished when, on their return, her father said 
to her, in a milder tone than usual, “ M. Rebaud will 
admit you without payment to join his class of pupils.” 

These words not having been followed by any ex¬ 
planation, opened a wide field to Valerie for conjecture. 
She did not dare to ask what it all meant. It had in¬ 
deed occurred to her that her father was about to place 
her under M. Rebaud to learn drawing, but she imme¬ 
diately abandoned this idea as too hopeful, too sanguine, 
to be entertained, saying to herself “ That is quite im¬ 
possible. No, that can never be! I learn to draw ? No, 
no, it surely cannot be; I should be then too happy!” 

The next morning, by eight o’clock, Valerie had for 
the first time taken that walk to the studio which hence¬ 
forward she was to take every day. 

The studio which she now entered with her father was 
not the same she had seen on the previous day ; but they 
communicated with each other by a door then closed. 

M. Rebaud had a great number of pupils. The male 
students worked in a studio, situated in a large out¬ 
building, where the windows were so arranged as to give 
an equal and brilliant light in all parts; while the female 
students were assembled in another, and a smaller one. 
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by the side. When M. Rebaud was not present, the door 
of communication was kept locked. 

Strict order prevailed here. The students were com¬ 
pelled to work, they were required to show proofs that 
they bad not lost their time. After a second merited 
reproof, whether for idleness, or for any act of thought¬ 
lessness, calculated to disturb the whole class, if the 
offender should fail to take warning, and incur a third 
sentence of guilt, expulsion followed ; and this law was 
the same for all, whether paying, or non-paying students. 

The lieutenant waited, before taking leave, for the 
arrival of M. Rebaud. The pupils made their appearance 
one after another, and the busts were dressed in a manner 
more or less fanciful, with hats of all colours; the nails, 
from which were suspended pictures, drawings, and 
sketches, were also used to hang shawls upon; and 
baskets of all sizes were gathered together, in a friendly 
sort of association, on the ground beside the wall, after 
each pupil had taken out her apron and over-sleeves. The 
toilet of the studio was soon completed; in a few minutes 
the chairs were occupied, and each pupil had taken her 
seat, with a drawing-board upon her knees, before the easel 
on which the copy was placed. Others worked standing 
before pictures in oil,—some just sketched, others almost 
finished,—of their own composition, or copied from a model, 
which served for two or three at a time. Others again 
were drawing from relief, and the general bustle of the 
first moment of arrival was succeeded by quiet and silence. 

The gray moustachios of the lieutenant—who appeared 
in a uniform still neat, though somewhat threadbare— 
offered a remarkable contrast to the mild and timid but 
open countenance of his daughter of twelve years old, 
who was half-hidden behind him. The two together 
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formed a group sufficiently remarkable to attract the 
attention of the young artists, whose looks, however, ex¬ 
pressed nothing but kindness. The humble toilet of 
Valerie, the old uniform of the father, betrayed signs of 
real poverty endured with resignation and independence, 
and artists, so many of whom are poor themselves, always 
respect poverty. 

M. Eebaud at length appeared. He went straight up 
to the lieutenant, shook him cordially by the hand, and 
said to a young girl about fifteen years of age, “ Caroline, 
I confide this child to your care; she will be your pupil.” 

Caroline immediately rose and placed a chair beside 
her own, which Valerie at once occupied. Caroline con¬ 
siderately managed the arrangement of the chairs, so that 
her pupil could place her feet upon the lower ledge of 
the easel. She then showed her how she must hold her 
drawing-board, and after having put a chalk in the holder, 
she began the lesson by teaching Valerie how to cut the 
chalk: an article which the poor little girl had never 
handled in her life before. 

The lieutenant felt a good deal of emotion at the idea 
that he was for the first time about to leave his child, 
his only treasure, in the hands of strangers : tears rose to 
his eyes, and he hastily quitted the room without taking 
his leave of M. Eebaud, and for more than half an hour 
he walked on, scarcely heeding whither he went. 

By the time he reached home he had resumed, at least 
to all outward appearances, his accustomed composure; 
but when his eyes sought his daughter, his beloved 
Valerie, and found her not in the place she usually 
occupied beside the window of their humble room, a loud 
sob relieved the heaving breast of the veteran, and ho 
hid his face in his hands. 
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That day and the succeeding ones were days of pain 
to the lieutenant. But Valerie was not at all aware of 
this. She attributed her father’s abrupt manner to in¬ 
creased severity. Could she have known with what joy 
her presence filled that heart which she did not under¬ 
stand, she would have thrown herself with delight into 
the arms of her father: into those arms which were never 
opened to her, but which, had she done so, would now 
have clasped her with affection, for the lieutenant had 
become quite conscious how much he loved her. But the 
moment she appeared he resumed his accustomed reserve. 

It was in this manner that Valerie first entered the 
studio of M. Bebaud, to which she was now every morn¬ 
ing conducted by her father, who left her at the door, 
and returned home to pass the long weary days in 
dreary solitude. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE STUDIO. 

None of the pupils of the studio were so silent or bo 
industrious as Valerie; and none submitted so patiently 
to receive advice, none so patiently would work and re¬ 
work at the same thing, if necessary, in order to obtain the 
mastery over a difficulty . 

Timid, both by disposition and from the effect of the 
education she had received, Valerie considered herself so 
inferior to the very least of her companions, that it was 
no effort to her to remain silent. What could she find to 
say ? she who had seen nothing of the world of which 
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the conversation she heard around her gave her the first 
glimpses. But her large black eyes, full of expression, 
spoke for her; and her companions, after having at first 
supposed her to be deficient in intelligence, now came 
to the conclusion that she was only unpardonably shy. 
In vain did they question her respecting her father: she 
remained silent. In vain did they seek to know some¬ 
thing of the details of their private life: Valerie still con¬ 
tinued silent. She had heard some of her young 
companions thoughtlessly complain of their parents, and 
even submit the conduct and words of either father or 
mother to the ill-natured criticism of others as thought¬ 
less as themselves, and she had felt at this a degree of 
rnnoyance for which she could not account; but she con¬ 
sidered it must be very wrong—it was a fault she could 
not herself have been induced to commit.. 

When they were at last convinced that she either had 
nothing to say, or that she would say nothing, they 
determined, in order to punish her, that they would 
appear to take no notice of her. Accustomed as she had 
been from childhood to be regarded as a cypher, Valerie 
found nothing to complain of in this indifference; but as 
she was nevertheless anxious to learn many things of 
which she had hitherto formed no idea, she was con¬ 
stantly listening and trying to understand, while she in¬ 
variably checked the questions continually rising to her 
lips, which she feared they might perhaps reply to in the 
same dry, abrupt tone, as her father had done, or perhaps 
by a contemptuous silence. 

Her gentle and submissive disposition was still more 
remarkably exhibited in the exactness with which she 
followed Caroline’s advice. She paid great attention to 
ail she did, and exerted herself to the utmost; and if she 
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succeeded in doing well, she did not go about seeking for 
applause. Its flattering murmur bad never charmed her 
ear: consequently she felt overcome with joy one day 
when Caroline, tenderly embracing her, said, “ If you 
continue to do so well, Valerie, I shall be proud of my 
pupil. Tes, you have only to persevere, and you will do 
wonders! ” 

Wonders,—she, Valerie, achieve wonders? On the 
evening of that happy, that memorable day, on which, 
for the first time, she had listened to the voice of praise, 
her father inquired, “ Do they hope to make anything 
of you?” 

She hesitated, blushed, cast down her eyes, and merely 
replied in a low tone, “ Yes, papa!” 

It would have been absolutely impossible for her to 
venture to add, “ They say that your daughter will do 
wonders!” At the bare thought that her father might 
perhaps read upon her countenance these words of 
Caroline, she felt so dismayed that she would have liked 
to vanish as a shadow. 

“ Has M. Eebaud spoken to you ?” 

" Not yet, papa.” 

“ Then who is it hopes to make something of you ?” 

“ Caroline, papa,” 

And Valerie bent her head still lower upon her work. 
At that moment, while sitting with her father, it seemed 
to strike her that Caroline’s authority was of so little im¬ 
portance, that she could not conceive how the few words 
of encomium she had bestowed upon her could have 
caused her heart to swell with such vivid and intense 
delight. 

Her progress was, however, steady, if not rapid. What 
she needed in order to show her capability more com- 
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pletely—a capability they gave her little credit for—was 
some of the assurance of her companions. They were all 
in the habit of defying one another, and playfully covered 
their hand-papers with original sketches, exhibiting 
various degrees of talent. Valerie contented herself with 
carefully copying her model. At home, however, and in 
secret, she allowed herself the indulgence of reproducing 
from memory whatever had struck her, and even to 
venture on composition, though the subjects she chose 
were always of a melancholy nature; but what she thus 
did was immediately after either rubbed out or torn up. 

Thought with her was a prelude to action; she could 
not keep her ideas unused; she panted to give them a 
form visible to other eyes as well as her own. But what 
presumption on her part to do this; it must really have 
terrified her! 

Nor was this all. The older Valerie grew, the more 
clearly did she ascertain how indispensable it was that 
strict economy should govern her expenditure. Her 
father was only enabled to give her the pencils and 
paper requisite for her studies, by depriving himself of 
necessaries; ought she then to use them wastefully ? 
Certainly not; it was a sacred duty to make a careful 
use of them, and so at the class Valerie was regarded as 
mean. None of her companions were so straitened in 
means as herself. If most of them lived in a condition 
not much above that of poverty, they easily dropped all 
thought of it, and followed the example of those whose 
means permitted them to gratify their artistic fancies. 

Ill appreciated, but nevertheless much liked,—for it 
was impossible to avoid feeling affection for a young 
creature so gentle, so submissive, so obliging,—Valerie 
had attracted, without knowing it, the attention of 
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M. Eebaud. He visited the studio twice a day, and with 
a practised eye judged of the progress of the pupils. 

“ Caroline,*’ he said one morning, “ you will now put 
Valerie to draw from the round. That child is losing her 
time.” 

At these words the eyes of Valerie filled with tears: 
surely M. Eebaud must be displeased ? She was actually 
losing her time, he had said. What was she to do P She 
could not work more industriously. 

Every eye was turned towards Valerie. Every lip 
smiled—some with pleasure, others with mischief; but 
her vision was dimmed with emotion : she saw no¬ 
thing, and had to exert all her strength to restrain her 
tears. 

M. Eebaud had scarcely left the studio when Valerie 
was overwhelmed with caresses, compliments, and raillery 
on her good fortune; then her tears burst forth in a 
torrent. 

" Why, you are actually crying!** was re-echoed from 
all parts. 

“ It is with joy, no doubt! *’ said Caroline. “ But, dear 
me, what is the matter, Valerie ? What can you mean 
by repelling me in this manner ? Me, your friend! I’ll 
be bound you have not at all understood what M. Eebaud 
has just said. Come, let’s see. Answer me. Do you 
know the meaning of the words he uttered: ‘ Put that 
pupil to draw from the round , or to painting; she is 
losing her time P * ” 

“ It is too easy to understand them,” replied Valerie, 
in a voice interrupted by sobs. 

u Then why do you cry ?” exclaimed a host of voices. 

u I tell you she doesn’t understandreplied Caroline. 
“ By losing time, you silly thing, he means continuing 
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to do email things when you can now do better. 
M. Eebaud is highly pleased with your progress, since he 
wishes you to draw from the bust. You are, in fact, 
promoted. Now do you understand ?” 

Yalerie could scarcely believe her good fortune; she 
was obliged to do so, however, when all her companions, 
some with affection, others with less sincerity, added 
their testimony to that of Caroline; and when the latter 
remarked to her in a whisper that pupils who had been 
a year longer in the studio were not yet entitled by their 
industry to obtain this advancement, which was very re¬ 
markable after only a year’s study. 

“ That proves,” continued Caroline, “ that you have 
talent.” 

Yalerie scarcely knew where she was, success was for 
her something so extraordinary and so unexpected. Her 
tears still continued to flow, but they were partly from 
joy,—partly, too, from that kind of mental perplexity 
natural to a timid and modest person, on the first dis¬ 
covery of the existence of powers which she was uncon¬ 
scious of possessing, and which made the whole scene 
like a vision to her. 

Several days passed without Yalerie’s daring to mention 
her success to her father. Her want of confidence in her 
own powers had completely returned, for she experienced 
the same difficulties in drawing from the round that she 
had experienced at the commencement in copying a simple 
line, and she perceived that industry alone would enable 
her to justify the good opinion that M. Eebaud had 
formed of her. 

One evening Yalerie, who was beginning to distinguish 
between the ill-tempered and melancholy moods of her 
father, several times tried to open her lips to speak of 
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her progress: she felt that this would please him; she 
hoped that the good news would dissipate the sadness 
which seemed to overwhelm him, and which had latterly 
deeply grieved her. 

“ Papa, I have obtained an advancement,” she at last? 
found courage to say. 

“ What—what do you say ? An advancement! ” ex¬ 
claimed the lieutenant with surprise. 

“ So they call at the studio the result, the reward-” 

Yalerie hesitated, and could say no more. 

She knew, though her eyes were cast down, that her 
father’s gaze was fixed upon her. That gaze so pene¬ 
trating, and which seemed to read into the most secret 
recesses of her heart. 

“ Explain yourself,” resumed the lieutenant in a dry 
tone. 

Yalerie timidly explained herself in a few words. 

“ That is well; I shall see M. Eebaudand the 
lieutenant again resumed his habitual silence. 

The next day, indeed, he did go to see the painter, and 
left him after this short visit in great emotion. His 
heart had long been a prey to those torments which an 
anxious father would naturally experience at the dread 
of leaving behind him, on the wide world, his only child 
unprovided for. Now the prospect of a future subsistence 
for his Valerie seemed to be unfolded to him. A man of 
talent had assured him that “Yalerie had talent, which 
her assiduity would soon develope, and she would some 
day be numbered amongst our great painters.” He felt 
as if intoxicated with joy; so unexpected, so unhoped 
for almost was this gratifying assurance that he had 
scarcely sufficient strength to bear up against it. 

Prom that day the manners of the lieutenant gradually 
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softened towards his daughter. He felt that she had 
talent, that she was capable of preparing a future career 
for herself, and this lightened, in his paternal heart, the 
weight of so much anxiety. No selfish thoughts mingled 
with his hopes of the future; be thought not of the com¬ 
fort he might perhaps enjoy in his old age ; he thought 
of nothing further than of his daughter happily snatched 
from misery, placed above want, and qualifying herself 
by her talent for the rank she would occupy in society. 
Sometimes he fancied her married to a worthy man, to 
whom she would be enabled to bear the richest of dowries 
-—virtue, talent, and the habit of struggling with fate. 
But at this thought the lieutenant would sigh: he was 
alarmed at the very notion that love for another should 
intervene between himself and his daughter; lie also 
regretted that he had made himself feared rather than 
loved, and blamed himself for his severity. 

Valerie, astonished at being treated with such unusual 
kindness, did not dare to let her father see how happy 
this change made her; but she used her best care to 
prevent the return of his cold and harsh manner, which 
had so often painfully distressed her. By degrees a kind 
of familiar intimacy grew up between them, which formed 
an agreeable contrast to the reserve and restraint that 
had hitherto marked their companionship. 

Encouraged by the hope of winning her father’s affec¬ 
tion, Valerie became more and more attentive to spare 
him the troubles of their little household. Bising before 
him every morning, she worked at her needle until he 
got up ; she then put everything in order, and was ready 
at the appointed hour to take her lessons in geography, 
history, and arithmetic, which he continued to give her 
daily. Afterwards she went to the studio. 
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When she returned, she prepared their humble supper, 
and then devoted an hour to the necessary studies for 
the next morning; she then resumed her needle, while 
her father read aloud from some entertaining book. 

Valerie had taught herself needlework—so necessary 
to a woman in aiding her to keep her wardrobe in order, 
—and this enabled her to give to her father’s coats, and 
to her own worn-out dress, a less poverty-stricken ap¬ 
pearance. Valerie was industrious and resolute; she 
had never been spoiled in any way, and made use of 
every proper resource to get out of difficulties, without 
ever dreaming that there were persons to be found who 
constantly neglect opportunities that may offer, and 
render such advantages useless, from sheer indifference. 


CHAPTER III. 

A DISCOVERY. 

Whilst Valerie worked at the studio without even 
losing a minute, the lieutenant employed his time also 
in a useful manner. He had been for several months 
seeking a remunerative occupation. He remembered that 
in his early youth, unaided by instruction, and without 
possessing any particular talent, he used to carve, with 
some dexterity, spoons and pipe-cases in wood, so far 
superior to those which were to be met with at the 
neighbouring fairs, that they were continually in demand 
at his native village. It mostly happens that when we 
are not driven to sell the produce of our ingenuity, we 
always find a ready market for our wares. 

After having tried to recall his former skill in this 
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way, the lieutenant found to his satisfaction not only 
that he had lost nothing of his old dexterity, but that he 
had gained much in what related to precision and taste. 
He accordingly determined to try forthwith to turn this 
talent to account; and, after many fruitless attempts, he 
at length succeeded in finding a cutler willing to entrust 
to him the ebony requisite for the carving of a dozen 
knife-handles. 

The lieutenant set resolutely to work. But before 
the hour for fetching Valerie home, he carefully con¬ 
cealed every trace of the labour which occupied his long 
days. He did not wish that his daughter should have 
any idea of the rude apprenticeship he had imposed on 
himself, in order to obtain the means to buy her paper 
and chalks, and, at a later period, her canvasses, brushes, 
and colours. 

But, notwithstanding all his precaution, Valerie, while 
setting the apartment in order, found little black chips, 
and black dust, lying about: she was astonished, and 
tried to find out where they could possibly come from. 
She remarked also that, on the days following those she 
passed at home, there were none of those fragments to be 
seen; on these days the lieutenant did not work. 

One morning, however, being pressed for time, he took 
from his cupboard a little apparatus of tools and black 
wood, and began to work. 

Valerie looked at all these tools, the use of which was 
wholly unknown to her. 

“ Papa,” she at length said, “ may I ask you what 
work you are engaged upon ?” 

“ Handles for dinner-knives and pen-knives,” replied 
the lieutenant; “ no one ought to be idle.” 

Another question rose to Valerie’s lips, but she dared 
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not put it. Indeed, there was no need of her doing so, for 
it struck her that her father was working for her, in 
order to meet the expenses, which every year became 
heavier, and much exceeded their limited means. 

Moved to tears, she turned away her head in silence. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. Yalerie 
answered it. 

“ Papa, here is a letter,” said she. 

“ A letter ?” repeated the lieutenant, rising; “ a letter 
for me?” 

“ Yes, M. Lebel,” replied the porteress; “ a letter of 
three sous postage—a Paris letter.” 

The lieutenant paid the postage, and closed the door, 
to the great annoyance of the porteress. Por six years 
M. Lebel had been in the house, and never before 
received a letter. The one which now arrived appeared 
to the porteress, therefore, a very extraordinary event, 
quite as extraordinary as to Yalerie herself. 

Madame Godefroy had hoped that, in his surprise, the 
lieutenant would immediately break the seal, and that she 
might read upon his countenance the contents of the 
letter. She was curious to know whether the news con¬ 
tained in this paper was really worth three halfpence 
postage; but Lieutenant Lebel, if he suspected her 
curiosity, was not disposed to gratify it. 

Yalerie resumed her seat at the table at which she 
was writing; and though she could not but feel curious 
herself about the letter, she avoided casting any interro¬ 
gatory glance towards her father. 

The lieutenant read and re-read his letter, which was 
of considerable length, then slowly folded it up, put it into 
his pocket, and quietly resumed his work. 

An hour passed in silence, disturbed only by the 
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sound of Valerie’s pen upon the paper, and that of the 
little plane with which the lieutenant prepared the wood, 
for the knife-handles. 

“ Valerie,” he said, after a long pause, “ you have pro¬ 
bably supposed that we are alone in the world. Never¬ 
theless, you have an uncle—your mother’s brother; and 
it is your uncle who has just written to me.” 

“My uncle!” repeated Valerie; and she made a 
movement as if to rise, but she remained in her place. 

“ Your mother’s brother in his youth was far from 
possessing the good qualities of his sister. He was a 
rude, boisterous fellow. We had a quarrel together, 
which broke up our intimacy, and I have not seen him 
since. Now he seem^ to me disposed to repent of his 
past faults. He says that he has sought for me every¬ 
where, made inquiries after me of every one; and he 
writes to know whether I am Lieutenant Lebel, of the 
15th of the line, and the husband of his sister, whom he 
knows to be dead; he, moreover, knows that I have a 
daughter, and he informs me that he also has one about 
the same age, and asks permission to come and see us. 
Have you any inclination to make his acquaintance ?” 

“ Father, I have no will but yours,” replied Valerie, 
whose heart beat high at the mere thought of meeting 
the brother of that dear mother whom she had lost so 
young, and whom, if living, she would have loved so 
tenderly. 

“ You are fourteen years of age , my child, and I am 
not immortal,” continued the lieutenant; “ Heaven 
perhaps now sends the protection I sought for you, 
should I happen to die before you have nearly attained 
that age at which a young woman is able to protect her¬ 
self. It is possible that years may have put a little sense 
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into that brainless skull which (between ourselves) 
Derbanville used to possess. However, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, I cannot avoid seeing him, and introducing 
you to your mother’s brother. I will, therefore, write to 
ask him to come, and next Sunday we will return the 
visit.” 

The remainder of that day Yalerie was pensive. She 
dared not tell her father, for fear of wounding his feelings, 
how happy she felt at the mere hope of having such near 
relations to love, and at being connected by the ties of 
blood with a girl of about her own age, whom she already 
regarded as a friend. She had preferences for some of 
her class companions, but with these intimate association 
and confidence were impossible, and what is friendship 
without these, especially the friendship of youth ? More¬ 
over, Yalerie was the only one who did not receive her 
companions at her own home, or visit at theirs ; she, too, 
was the only one whose father always came to fetch her 
on leaving the studio. Thus there were no little chats 
by the way; none of those little mysterious communi¬ 
cations so pleasing to young girls, and which frequently 
lead them sooner or later to fall into dissimulation. 
But to possess a cousin!—to have a cousin for a friend! 
—it was almost like having a sister! 

Towards the middle of the week, Yalerie learned that 
her father had called on M. Derbanville. 

“ They expect us to dinner next Sunday,” he added, 
taking up a book. 

Yalerie had hoped for some particulars relative to her 
uncle, her aunt, and her cousin. But her thoughts were 
soon concentrated on one idea alone. Invited to dine 
out! How could she dine out when she had not a dress 
fit to put on, and when she possessed only an old bonnet, 
s 2 
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hardly fit to be seen ? And how could she mention all 
this to her father, severe as the lieutenant usually was ? 

After being so anxious to become acquainted with her 
mother’s brother, she regretted that the moment was so 
near, and that she had but little time to prepare for so 
important a visit. 

Eor some moments the lieutenant had held the book in 
his hand, but without reading it, his eyes being fixed 
upon his daughter without her perceiving it. 

“What are you thinking of?” he said, suddenly, but 
in a gentle voice. 

Valerie blushed, murmured a few unintelligible words, 
and bent down her head. 

“ Hitherto,” resumed the lieutenant, “ the sufferings 
of girlish vanity and pride have been but lightly felt by 
you, and this will continue to be so if you are reasonable. 
But still I fear that in the house of M. Derbanville, if 
you allow yourself to yield to the promptings of vanity, 
you may sometimes have to blush at our honourable 
poverty. I have been able, after many months’ work, to 
save only twelve francs. These I give to you; see what 
it is possible to do with so small a sum.” 

“My kind father!” exclaimed Valerie with more 
animation than usual. 

The lieutenant merely returned a slight movement of 
the head to this, and resumed his book. 

The next day Valerie related to Caroline the embarass- 
ment in which she was placed. The whole class was 
then taken into council; and a lively discussion ensued 
upon the question as to whether it was possible or not 
to turn Valerie’s old bonnet, which was composed of 
some woollen fabric, and to procure the ribbons indis¬ 
pensable for its new decoration, as well as a belt, a collar. 
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gloves, and a new pair of shoes; and they were so 
engrossed in this important subject, that M. Eebaud 
entered without any of them perceiving him. 

“ Admirable!” he exclaimed ; “ the studio of a painter 
converted into a milliner’s shop!” 

Instantly every one resumed her place, and order and 
silence were restored. 

That day M. Eebaud was not so kind and indulgent 
as usual. He criticized without mercy, and did not 
soften his reproofs by one word of commendation. 

“Young ladies!” he said, as he took his departure, 
“ you must know, that a young woman who occupies her 
mind with gew-gaws will never become an artist, in the 
true acceptation of the word. What matters an old hat 
to her now whose head is capable of illustrating a glorious 
page of history. Beneath that old hat there may bloom 
a wreath which shall be immortal.” 

When they were quite sure of M. Eebaud’s departure, 
murmurs of disapprobation burst forth on all sides. 

“ What he says is very fine,” said a mischievous girl; 
“ but when the wreath that is to be immortal is not yet 
in bud, one must at least have a bonnet to go out to 
dinner in.” 

“Let us work, girls !” said another young lady, more 
reasonable; “ see, we have already lost two hours in this 
discussion.” 

The discussion continued, however, while they worked; 
and the conclusion arrived at was, that the lieutenant 
must give his daughter eight or ten francs more. With 
twenty francs it might be “just possible,” although she 
had nothing but old dresses to render her toilet passable. 

Valerie’s only answer was a sigh. She knew that her 
father had given her more than he could spare; that this 
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little sura was the fruit of many privations, and that to 
replace it many more privations would be necessary. 

She returned home with a heavy heart, and without 
accepting any of the offers made to her by her com¬ 
panions in the hope of extricating her from her em¬ 
barrassment. But Valerie was too delicate to wish to 
adorn herself with finery that did not belong to her. 

It was not without much hesitation that she asked 
permission of her father to employ the evening in some 
indispensable preparations, and when she had obtained it, 
with the dexterity and patience of which she had already 
given so many proofs, she undid her old bonnet, ironed 
the material and the ribbons, which she took care slightly 
to stiffen, and by the time the hour of rest returned her 
task was almost completed. 

The next morning, Valerie, up long before it was light, 
finished her 'work of the previous evening. She then 
carefully ironed a cambric dress, which she occasionally 
wore on a Sunday, when it was fine, to walk out w r ith her 
father. A plain but very white collar, and a shawl, which 
had belonged to her mother, were to complete this most 
simple but neat toilet, in which everything harmonized. 
Valerie felt very happy when she saw that the only things 
absolutely necessary were a pair of gloves and some shoes, 
things which she would have been obliged to purchase a 
few weeks later. 

Her mind at rest on this point, she set off with a light 
heart for the studio, where she was received with compli¬ 
ments upon her dexterity, but compliments mingled with 
condolences on the sad necessity of dining out without 
a suitable attire. 

“ Oh! it is only at my uncle’s! ” she replied with the 
utmost simplicity. 
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Some of her young companions shrugged their 
shoulders, others smiled, but Yalerie did not heed 
them : she was so happy at not having sacrificed to 
mere vanity the fruit of the toil and privations which 
for her sake her father had imposed upon himself. 


CHAPTER IY. 

A SPOILED CHILD. 

Thebe were certainly no artists in M. Derbanville’s 
family—nevertheless, the most perfect disorder reigned 
in the house, which exhibited a singular mixture of luxury 
and stint. This was because they greatly loved dress 
and good living; because they spent much more than 
their income; because they had no other taste but for 
this world and its pleasures. The result was embar¬ 
rassments, from which they could only extricate them¬ 
selves by contracting new debts to appease the ill-humour 
of the old creditors, whom they put off by trifling pay¬ 
ments ; whereas with order they might have enjoyed a 
comparatively easy life. Madame Derbanville possessed 
a small fortune, but the income from it was all swallowed 
up before it was due, as well as the salary of her husband, 
who held a rather high office under the Minister of 
Finance; so that if they did not live in a state of per¬ 
petual alarm, it was because their thoughts were diverted 
by an endless round of pleasures. 

Madame Derbanville, a good-hearted but thoughtless 
woman, welcomed with every demonstration of affection 
both her brother-in-law and her niece. It mattered littla 
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to her whether the latter were ill or well dressed, as she 
had no company on that day; consequently Valerie, deeply 
moved by a reception which appeared to her full of cor¬ 
diality, after the first few moments felt perfectly at her 
ease, and even truly happy in the friendship manifested 
for her by her uncle, her aunt, and her cousin. 

M. Derbanville possessed an open, cheerful counte¬ 
nance. He was one of those self-satisfied, talkative men, 
whose sayings are never quoted by others, but who are 
veiy fond of hearing themselves talk. 

Apart from his propensity to brag and lay down the 
law, which had so much annoyed the lieutenant fourteen 
or fifteen years before, he was a very good sort of man, 
full of kindness, and with a winning manner, calculated to 
make his way in the world. 

His daughter, Heloise, who was idolized by her parents, 
and pampered by the fulsome flattery of the parasites 
whom the self-love as well the hospitality of her father 
had gathered around his table, was, although only a girl 
of thirteen, already a coquette, and her mind was chiefly 
occupied with such topics as dress, love, and marriage. 
Yet she was one whom a better education might perhaps 
have rescued from this pitiable state, for she had abund¬ 
ance of natural talent and quickness of thought. She 
possessed, naturally, an excellent heart, but this, like her 
mind, suffered from the mistaken fondness of her parents 
and the interested flattery of their numerous friends; all 
of which helped to spoil her good qualities. 

As almost everything done in the house had special 
reference to her, it was but natural that Heloise should 
fall into the habit of thinking herself a person of great 
importance. Hitherto her pretty face, her amusing 
pranks, and her childish gambols had made her an object 
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of interest, and blinded the eyes of her parents and 
friends to the trials which were in store for her in after 
life, as the consequence of that very self-worship which 
they took such pains to nourish, and which indeed the 
little puss took no pains to conceal. Some few friends, of 
more sense and reflection, could not but forebode future^ 
sorrow and misfortune, both for her and her parents. 

The dinner at M. Derbanville’s went off pleasantly. 
The lieutenant began to believe in the sincerity of the 
friendship manifested for him by both his brother and 
sister-in-law, and this feeling dispelled for the moment 
some of the customary anxiety that clouded his brow. 

The two girls made their escape as soon as the dessert 
was ended, and the lieutenant then spoke out freely about 
his Valerie. He replied to the praises bestowed upon 
her amiable expression of face, that her heart and mind 
exceeded the comeliness of her face. 

“We must get her married! ” exclaimed Madame Der- 
banville. 

“ Yes, we must get her married! ” repeated her 
husband with an important air, “ —that is to say, after 
Helo'ise is married.** 

“ If it be for their future happiness,*’ replied the lieu¬ 
tenant, “ I could wish for nothing better. But my 
daughter having no fortune whatever, can only be ex¬ 
pected to marry a man in similar circumstances, and 
then by-and-by, when a young family comes-” 

“ A pretty face and talents like hers are in themselves 
a fortunereplied Madame Derbanville. “ Heloise will 
have no other, and yet I hope to secure a brilliant esta¬ 
blishment for her.” 

“ I am sure we shall, indeed !” said M. Derbanville ; 
and in his usual style proceeded to set forth, for the in- 
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formation of his brother-in-law, the grounds upon which 
this “ certainty ’* was founded. 

The aspect of the lieutenant grew colder and colder; 
he now saw before him the Derbanville of former days— 
that man whom vanity so easily blinded, and who so 
^readily mistook the dreams of ambition for realities. 
According to his own account, he had great interest in 
influential quarters, and he made great boast of being 
able in a short time to place his brother-in-law in a very 
advantageous position. 

“ I do not wish to obtain that result for myself, but for 
my child;’* replied the lieutenant. “We are both ac¬ 
customed to privations, which for her sake I could wish 
to alleviate. However, whilst waiting for the appoint¬ 
ment you have kindly promised me, I shall still continue 
to manufacture my knife-handles. The profit is very 
small, but the pay is certain, and Valerie is able and 
willing to content herself with very little.** 

Madame Derbanville exclaimed loudly against the 
kind of occupation which the lieutenant had “ selected,” 
as she called it, to which he briefly replied that there 
were positions in which choice was impossible, and im¬ 
mediately changed the conversation. 

While they were talking in the drawing-room, where 
they had retired in order to take coffee, Valerie received 
from Helo'ise her first lesson in vanity and coquetry; the 
latter having amused herself in adorning her cousin with 
her ribbons and necklaces, in arranging her hair in the 
fashionable style, in trying her own dresses upon her, 
and extolling the beauty of her forehead, her eyes, her 
hair, and her complexion. She had already been told by 
her fellow-pupils of her pretty face, of its pleasing shape, 
of her Grecian nose, of her elegant figure, but not with 
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the same heartiness that Helo'ise displayed; and she now 
perceived for the first time to what an extent dress 
heightens the attractiveness of the gifts of Nature. 
Helo'ise gratified her to the full on this head; and 
Valerie, grateful for this new kind of enjoyment, under 
its fascinating influence, gave her heart to Helo’ise in 
return for her proffered friendship, and from that time 
loved and trusted her more deeply than she could ever 
hope to be loved and trusted in return. 

Heloise obliged her to accept a heap of pretty trifles, 
the use of which she had only just learned; but when she 
was about to rejoin her father and Madame Derbanville, 
she recalled her stricter thoughts, and addressing Heloise, 
said, “ My dear cousin, you must excuse me for not 
accepting anything without my father’s permission. I 
thank you just the same, especially for your friendship— 
that I most willingly accept.” 

“We shall see whether my uncle will dare say nay to 
me,” exclaimed Heloise : and without listening to Valerie 
she ran to the drawing-room, and approached the lieu¬ 
tenant with that saucy look which became her so well, 
and which silly people had complimented her upon, 
saying, “ Uncle, I beg you will order Valerie to accept 
what I wish to give her.” 

“ But tell me, first of all, Heloise, what is it you wish 
to give your cousin ?” replied the lieutenant in a grave 
tone of voice, by which this giddy girl was not at all 
intimidated. 

“ Oh, mere trifles, uncle!” 

“ But what are these trifles, and have you the right to 
dispose of them ?” 

“ Certainly! my trinkets, my ribbons, my scarfs, are 
my own, I hope, to do what I please w T ith.” 
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“ Well, be bo kind as to let me see you adorn Valerie 
with these things immediately.” 

“ But, uncle, they will not suit at all with that cotton 
dress, which is not made in the present fashion.” 

“ Then, take my advice, niece, and keep your ribbons 
and trinkets; your cousin has indeed no handsomer dress 
than that.” 

" But, uncle, you ought to give her one.” 

“ But to do so, I ought to have the power as well as 
the will.” 

“ Well, then, I will give her one.” 

“ But I will not allow her to accept it.” 

“ Oh! yes you will, uncle, I am sure.” 

“No, niece, I am sure that I shall do no such thing.” 

These words were pronounced in a tone which ad¬ 
mitted of no reply. Annoyed and disconcerted, Heloise 
threw the little parcel she held in her hand to the other 
end of the room, and disappeared. 

Valerie dared not follow her. Never before had her 
father’s severity appeared to her so cruel and so harsh. 
Tears were ready to start from her downcast eyes, a 
crimson blush covered her cheeks, and her heart beat with 
unusual violence. It was grief on account of Heloise 
that so distressed her, and not the loss of the pretty 
trifles, although she would have been well pleased to 
possess them. 

Heloise would not make her appearance to bid them 
farewell, and with a sad heart Valerie set out, accompanied 
by her father, once more to return to the dull neighbour¬ 
hood they inhabited. 

The lieutenant was silent during the whole of the way 
homeward. He read the mind of his daughter much 
better than she could read it herself; he was already 
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alarmed at the consequences which might result from 
much intimacy between Valerie and Helo'ise. 

When they had reached their humble dwelling, he cast 
his eyes round him, seated himself beside his little appa¬ 
ratus which he had left in the morning with some regret, 
and, in a tone full of affection, he thus addressed his 
daughter: “ Listen to me, Valerie; my refusal, severe as 
it may have appeared, was submitted to by you without 
hesitation, as far as it concerned yourself only; but, inas¬ 
much as its operation extends to another person, whom 
you feel disposed to love, it may possibly not be long 
before you come to view it as an act of injustice, or even 
of tyranny. You will at least be prompted in so judging 
it. But I need hardly tell you, Valerie, that to doubt 
the justice of your father towards you would be to doubt 
his affection, and such a doubt would give birth to 
serious and ever-growing dangers. Keep careful watch, 
then, over yourself, and do not allow a thoughtless girl 
to accuse and condemn me, without seriously reflecting 
whether my severity is not founded upon reason; whether 
my apparent tyranny is not justice to you. Now, Valerie, 
go and take your rest in peace, and may the tears which 
have marked the opening of your intimacy with Helo'ise 
be the only ones which that intimacy may cause you to 
shed.” 

Valerie, unable any longer to restrain her feelings, 
ran and shut herself up in the narrow cabinet which she 
occupied beside her father’s room, and, throwing herself 
on her knees, sought relief in a flood of tears. 

The lieutenant paced up and down his room. His 
irregular step painfully recalled to his daughter’s mind 
the wound in his leg which had compelled him to leave 
the service, and by degrees her own feelings of distress 
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vanished before the idea of her infirm father, living only 
for her sake, toiling at an unprofitable and laborious 
occupation, in order to supply her necessities. She re¬ 
flected that it was that excellent father so devoted to her, 
though severe, whom she had mentally accused of injustice 
and tyranny, because a giddy girl had thought proper to 
offer to her, then in want of absolute necessaries, the 
vain adornments with which those who enjoy a superfluity 
bedeck themselves. What possible use could Yalerie 
have made of such gifts ? She could merely look at them, 
and in looking at them, more deeply feel her poverty! 

Thus humbled in spirit, but exalted in purity of mind, 
she rose, hesitated for a long time, and at length opened 
the door, and throwing her arms round the old man’s 
neck, exclaimed, “ Oh ! father, forgive me !” 

For the first time the lieutenant pressed his daughter 
to his bosom with all the warmth of a father’s love, and 
said, “ It is to your own heart, my dear child, that your 
father can always appeal with success!” 


CHAPTER Y. 

A HABD TRIAL. 

The lieutenant had before long reason to repent 
having yielded to the solicitations of his brother-in-law, 
that he would renew a connection interrupted for so 
many years. Nevertheless, it would not have been an 
easy matter to refuse such an offer, coming from the 
brother of his wife, and thus deprive his daughter of 
the affection and esteem of the only near relatives that 
remained to her. But he took care that their visits to 
M. Derbanville should not occur too frequently, and he 
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hardly ever allowed his daughter to go without him. 
This caused Helo’ise, when speaking of her uncle to 
Valerie, always to call him “ your nursean expression 
that made Yalerie seriously angry, which, however, did not 
in the least check Helo’ise in using this quizzical epithet. 

Valerie loved her cousin warmly and truly ; her affec¬ 
tions, deeply seated, were now first called into exercise. 
Living apart from society, as she had hitherto done, and 
having no companion of her own age to become attached 
to, until she met with Helo'ise, it was but natural that 
the pent-up yearnings of the heart should seek for full 
indulgence, and that in pouring out the full tide of her 
love, she should not stop to consider whether the object 
of her regard was in all respects worthy of so rich a 
bestowal. Alas! Helo’ise, poor spoiled child as she was, 
—rendered selfish by the failings of others rather than 
from any perverseness of character,—was not an object 
worthy of all this confiding love. 

But the lieutenant was not so blind as his daughter. 
After many discussions he had been obliged to yield to 
importunity, and to permit Yalerie to accept presents, 
which he appreciated at their just value. He saw clearly 
that it was pride and not affection that prompted the offer 
pressed upon him ; and that it was pride and not affection 
which insisted Yalerie should be more suitably dressed 
in case she should meet company at her aunt’s. But 
Valerie, completely blinded through her habit of judging 
others by herself, considered that to be only kindness 
and generosity, which her father well knew originated 
from very different motives. 

Nevertheless Yalerie did not feel happy; indeed, she 
was less so than when formerly she longed for a friend. 
At that time she had not tasted the dangerous pleasure 
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of complaining aloud, and the restraint in which she 
lived increased her strength of mind to endure the 
weight of misfortune; then she was quite as poor, but 
as there was no object of comparison present to her mind 
to judge by, she felt her poverty the less. Occupied 
solely by her art-studies, she indulged, in her visions 
of the future, only in the most moderate desires. The 
loftiest of such wishes, perhaps, was to anticipate for her 
father a peaceful old age; a kind of lowly happiness 
which, now that she was enabled to compare it with the 
apparent luxury enjoyed by her uncle, appeared by con¬ 
trast to be really nothing more than a protracted state of 
poverty. 

Moreover, she had now tasted of those pleasures which 
Helo'ise was constantly enjoying; she began to adorn 
herself, she visited the theatre, and even the ball-room; 
and thanks to the pressing solicitations of Madame Der- 
banville, she had actually found herself an object of attrac¬ 
tion and of homage! The character of the woman now 
triumphed over that of the artist, and Yalerie was sinking 
to the level of a vain girl, thirsting for praise, and in love 
with dress. Consequently, her lowly condition and very 
straitened circumstances weighed constantly upon her 
mind, and weakened its energies: as a consequence of 
this state of things, her work suffered in quality. 

When we add to the number of our wants, we voluntarily 
throw away the shield which moderation and reason have 
given us as a protection against the trials of misfortune. 

Every step which Yalerie took in following this dan¬ 
gerous path, to which she had been tempted by vanity, 
and in which so many girls are led astray, was watched 
or anticipated by her father with painful anxiety. He, 
too, yielded to discouragement. The longer the struggle, 
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the less strength one feels to continue it; and yet it had 
become necessary to act with decision—had become 
necessary to resume that former strictness which the 
lieutenant had partially laid aside, and which Valerie 
had so anxiously tried to forget. It was painfully 
evident to her that her father did think of resuming it, 
because he did not attempt to conceal his dissatisfaction 
at her eagerness to fly from home whenever allured by 
the voice of pleasure. 

“ A storm is gathering above my head,” she one day 
said to Heloise. 

“ Let it gather, then!” replied the thoughtless girl. 

“ It is all very fine to preach,” replied Valerie; “ but 
my conscience is not easy when my father is angry, and 
he really was displeased to-day. I made my escape 
quickly, for I saw that he wanted to detain me.” 

“ There can surely be no harm in your amusing your¬ 
self occasionally. You work hard enough all the rest of 
your time.” 

“Yes, certainly I do work! It is now six months 
since M. Eebaud put me to painting. Would you 
believe that all this constant work wearies me now ?” 

“ Oh, yes! I can well believe it,” exclaimed Heloise; 
“ there is nothing so tiresome as to be always doing the 
same thing. I must lend you a necklace, for you look as 
if you were but half-dressed. Poor girl, to have only one 
white dress! Wait a bit; a few ribbons in your hair 
will be just the thing. Oh! you must have a sash. 
Now you look charming. I am sure it is very good 
of me not to be jealous of you. By the by, what a 
horrible staircase yours is, now I think of it—and the 
passage, too—and the house from top to bottom. Never¬ 
theless, I should go to see you more frequently, now the 
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fine weather is come, if you did not live in such a dreadful 
neighbourhood—especially if your father were not always 
at home; but I am afraid of him ! He always looks as 
if he wanted to turn people out of doors. My poor 
Valerie, you are very unhappy, are you not ? For the 
two years that I have known you, I have not yet been 
able to get accustomed to your father. I say your 
father , because it seems to me that so repulsive a man 
cannot be my uncle.” 

To all this Valerie made no reply. By degrees, however, 
the sentiment of gratitude which she formerly cherished 
for her father began to decrease; and she thus insensibly 
reached that hazardous point when the ties that bind a 
young coquette to her parents become so fragile, that it 
takes very little to break them, and by so doing thus re¬ 
move the last check to a headlong career of folly and sin. 

Obliged to return home by a certain hour, she was 
compelled to leave the brilliant soiree at the very moment 
when mirth was at the highest. Madame Derbanville, 
with an air of displeasure, ordered a servant, of whose 
attendance she must he deprived for a full hour, to con¬ 
duct her niece home. Valerie was annoyed at losing so 
much pleasure, and to complete the annoyance, she was 
obliged to walk a considerable distance on a cold, damp 
night, under the escort of a servant, who took no pains 
to conceal the ill temper which so long a journey caused 
her to feel. Valerie, therefore, reached home in no 
pleasant mood. She groped her way up the six flights 
of stairs, and knocked timidly at the door of their apart¬ 
ment. Her conscience told her how she deserved to be 
received. But the door was not opened; she knocked 
again, and this time more loudly. She began to get 
very cold, and a kind of terror took possession of her 
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mind. Again she knocked. At last she heard her father’s 
irregular step, which appeared to her slower and more 
heavy than usual. The door was opened, Valerie entered, 
and a cry burst from her lips when she beheld her father’s 
trembling gait. 

“ You are ill, dear father ?” 

" I have been so since yesterday,” replied the lieu¬ 
tenant, resuming his arm-chair; “but you did not 
choose to perceive it.” 

Valerie, whose cheeks were on fire, threw aside her 
bonnet, and then displayed to view the ribbons and neck¬ 
lace belonging to Helo’ise. In her haste to depart she 
had forgotten to return them. 

The lieutenant turned away his head with a bitter 
smile, and replied to Valerie’s pressing questions as to 
what he felt, “ Undress yourself, Valerie; it is not in 
that dress that you can humble yourself to perform the 
duties of a servant to a sick father, who since the morn¬ 
ing has not had sufficient strength to light a fire in order 
to heat a little water.” 

Each word, slowly pronounced by the lieutenant in a 
voice of emotion, penetrated Valerie to the very heart, 
like the thrusts of a dagger. 

In a moment her vain adornments were thrown aside, 
and replaced by her humble every-day dress; the fire 
crackled on the hearth, and the vain, thoughtless girl again 
became the tender, affectionate, and submissive daughter, 
whom the unhappy father had looked for in vain for some 
time past. 

Suddenly she disappeared, but quickly returned, and a 
few minutes afterwards the physician, for whom she had 
sent, arrived. 

With eyes intently fixed upon him, she awaited his 
t 2 
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decision with deep anxiety. Sedatives and repose were 
prescribed; but the physician would not pronounce upon 
the nature of the illness; he promised, however, to 
return the next morning. 

At sixteen we pass rapidly from fear to hope. Never¬ 
theless, Valerie did not go to rest that night. 

Towards morning, her father being still drowsy, she 
knelt before the window, and prayed. 

For a long time Valerie continued in prayer; for a 
long time she humbled herself before Him who reads the 
depths of the heart. Penetrated with sorrow, and truly 
repentant, she promised to consecrate her life to her 
father’s comfort, to endeavour by every means in her 
power to remove from him all cause for grief and 
misery. She felt comforted, strengthened, and reconciled 
to herself, after this act of devotion, and she resumed her 
seat beside that bed to which he to whom she owed 
everything might for a long time be confined. 

When the lieutenant opened his eyes, after a disturbed 
slumber, they met the affectionate gaze of his daughter. 

“You have not been to bed, Valerie,” he said, in a 
gentle tone; “ you must not, however, allow even devo¬ 
tion to me to injure your health. G-o and take some 
repose, my child; I feel better.” 

Valerie seized the hand which was hanging out of bed, 
and pressed it to her lips; she could scarcely restrain 
her tears,—and running immediately to her little room, 
she seized a pen, and wrote to Heloise as follows:— 

“My deab Coxjsin, —On my return last evening I 
found my father very ill. He had been suffering the whole 
of the day I passed with you, and all that time without 
assistance. I am in great trouble, as there is no money 
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in the house. You have often offered me money, which 
I have always refused; now I would willingly accept it— 
it is for my father. I entreat you to put what you can 
lend me into a little sealed box, and give this box to the 
bearer, who is a trustworthy person. Farewell, in haste, 

“ Valerie.’* 

More than an hour afterwards Valerie heard some one 
singing on the staircase, and guessed by this signal that 
her messenger had returned. She made an excuse for a 
moment’s absence, and closed the door of the room after 
her. 

“ Here, Miss,” said the porteress ; “ take care! there 
are ten francs in that paper.” 

“ Ten francs!” repeated Valerie, whose cheeks became 
crimson. 

“ The lady, who seems to be very amiable, told me that 
her husband would call in the course of the day.” 

“ Did they not give you a note for me ?” 

“ No, miss, that’s all; and yet they kept me waiting 
long enough. I believe the young lady wished to write, 
and that her mamma wouldn’t let her. I heard all this 
in the anteroom.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, Madame G-odefroy; I will 
pay you for your trouble when I come down presently.” 

“ Oh! never mind, Miss, that will do another time. 
It has only given me a walk; besides, I had business that 
way.” 

Valerie, after the woman left her, returned to her father. 

“Poor child!” said the porteress, “how she blushed. 
Only think! just to give ten francs, when there is 
a person ill, too! Perhaps they are in some way related 
to the poor thing. They are pretty niggardly, for 
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all that! It is the mamma who objected. And she said 
all manner of things, too, about them. Nevertheless, I 
am quite sure these poor good folks will give her back 
her ten francs, for they are honest people. They don’t 
owe a farthing in the whole neighbourhood; but then 
they live upon crusts! One thing I know, however, 
which is, that if the poor young lady wants me, whether 
night or day, she will always find me ready, and a drop 
of broth for her father besides.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

HONEST PRIDE. 

There are some sufferings of the heart which language 
cannot describe. Valerie experienced them at this 
moment, and she felt that she must restrain them ; that 
she must check the tears of indignation; that she must 
smile, while her heart would heave with feelings of 
shame and grief. She had, however, sufficient strength 
to overcome her repugnance to make use of that money 
the use of which was granted so grudgingly, and which 
was sent in a manner so wanting in delicacy for the 
feelings of the afflicted borrower. 

M. Derbanville called in the evening. Valerie, who 
had expected some message from that quarter, without, 
however, relying too much upon it, was continually on 
the watch ; she quickly recognised her uncle’s step upon 
the staircase, and hastened to meet him. 

“You are come by chance , remember,” she said, 
hurriedly; “my father must not know that I have 
written to Heloise.” 
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“ Very well, very well! Did your messenger give you 
ten francs ?” 

“ Yes, uncle,” replied Valerie, coldly; “ come in, I 
beg of you.” 

M. Derbanville concocted an awkward and not very 
likely story to account for his visit. He repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed the hope that this attack might prove only a slight 
indisposition; adding that everything in his house was at 
the service of his brother-in-law and Valerie; that they 
must send for whatever they required; and finally he 
slipped something under the lieutenant’s pillow, saying, 
as he did so, “ The sum is very small, but we are now 
rather short, on account of our annual ball on Helo'ise’s 
birthday. I hope you will be quite well by that time, and 
that Valerie will be able to come. No thanks! Good¬ 
bye ; try to keep quiet and warm. I will come and see 
you again in a few days. Good-bye ! Good-bye!” 

"When he was gone, the lieutenant took from under his 
pillow the twenty francs which his brother-in-law had 
placed there, and in giving them to Valerie, coldly re¬ 
marked, “ Lock these up: I hope to return them exactly 
as I receive them.” 

Valerie, with a flush upon her cheek, obeyed. 

The lieutenant’s illness was, indeed, nothing more than 
an indisposition aggravated by the sorrow and anxiety he 
felt at the change in his daughter’s conduct towards him. 
To find her again such as she used to be was the best of 
all restoratives; so that, on the third day, he was suffi¬ 
ciently well to dismiss his medical attendant, to whom he 
said, “ I must remain your debtor, sir, until I have re¬ 
covered my strength, and can resume my occupations, 
and thus find the means of discharging my obligations.” 

“ Valerie,” he added, as soon as the medical man was 
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gone, “how have you managed to procure what I re¬ 
quired.” 

“ Oh! it was my aunt—but, do not, I entreat you, force 
me to tell you!” and she covered her face with her hands. 

“ Nevertheless, I wish to know; have you obtained 
credit anywhere P” 

“ No, father; my aunt sent me ten francs.” 

“I hope that she did so more delicately than her 
husband. There are some people who do not know how 
to confer a favour. This new trouble, occasioned by 
sickness, is very grievous in our state of poverty. Sick¬ 
ness is only endurable to those who have more than is 
absolutely necessary for their support.” 

“Father,” said Valerie, anxious to turn the conversa¬ 
tion, “ I have thought very seriously for the last few days 
of a great number of things, and amongst others of a 
proposition made to me by Caroline to procure a kind of 
work which might immediately bring us in a little money. 
But it would, first of all, be necessary to obtain the con¬ 
sent of M. Bebaud; and I fear that this would be 
difficult.” 

“ What kind of work do you mean.” 

“ I mean painting on porcelain, father. If M. Bebaud 
consents, I could follow this occupation until noon, then 
go to the studio, and return in the evening to draw by 
lamplight.” 

“ My dear girl, I will not allow you to exhaust your 
strength by over-work.” 

“ Father, I do beg of you to speak to M. Bebaud! If 
he will only consent, all may be managed. I should earn 
very little at first, but still it would be something. I 
work very rapidly; they say that I am a good colourist. 
I draw sufficiently well not to be puzzled in copying any- 
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thing that I might be required to do. Why, then, father, 
should we not make use of a resource which might enable 
us to lay by a little in case of illness ? 1 have thought 

much of this ever since last Sunday. Oh! do speak 
to M. Eebaud, dear father!” 

The lieutenant was obliged to yield to Valerie’s en¬ 
treaties ; but he made her promise to accompany him on 
his visit; and the next day the convalescent, leaning upon 
the arm of his daughter, called upon the painter at an 
hour when they were sure of finding him at home. 

At first, M. Eebaud exclaimed loudly against the pro¬ 
posed plan. He declared that he would never allow the 
pupil who was destined to do him most honour to lose 
her time in pasticcio painting on porcelain; in his opinion, 
this was not painting at all.” 

“ Still one must live, sir,” replied Valerie, mildly. 

These words touched the heart of the artist. 

“ I did not think of that,” he replied, taken aback. 
“ I will see to-morrow what you are capable of doing. If 
you were older I would give you some pupils ; but from 
your youthful appearance no one would have faith in your 
talent. To-morrow we will decide on what is to be done.” 

In the evening a case of wine, and another of dried 
fruits, were brought to the lieutenant, with the following 
note:— 

“ My dear Lieutenant,— I wish much to share with 
you a present which I have just received. Accept it 
without ceremony, as I have done. It is offered with 
hearty good will! 

“ My purse is at your service, as well as everything my 
house affords. “ Yours faithfully, 

“ Eebaud.” 
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The lieutenant accepted the gift at once, without any 
scruples of pride; and in the evening he returned to his 
brother-in-law the money he had received from him, 
saying, “ I hope before long to be able also to return to 
your wife what she has lent us.” 

“ Let us say no more about that,” replied M. Derban- 
ville, somewhat confused. “ Now you have got well, you 
can do without your daughter, and spare her to us for the 
ball. Heloise would have come herself to invite her, had 
she not been so occupied with her mother about the pre¬ 
parations. She is quite bewildered. But between rela¬ 
tions one need not be ceremonious.” 

“It might be wished that people were more so ou 
some occasions,” replied the lieutenant, drily. 

“ Valerie, if you absolutely require it , your cousin shall 
write to you.” 

“ I, uncle ! I require nothing; but have the kindness to 
accept my excuses, and to present them to my aunt. My 
father is not yet sufficiently recovered to permit of my 
leaving him for a whole night.” 

“Nonsense; nonsense! you must come. Heloise has 
prepared a charming surprise for you—a dress and orna¬ 
ments exactly like her own.” 

“ I am obliged to my cousin for her attention,” replied 
Valerie, somewhat moved. “ I know the kindness of her 
heart, and am quite sure that when she gives pain to 
those who love her, it is merely from thoughtlessness; I 
entreat you, uncle, to be so kind as to tell her so.” 

“Some girlish quarrel, I’ll wager!” exclaimed M. 
Derbanville. “ Some tender note to which my giddy 
puss has not replied. "We must see about it; meanwhile 
I will deliver your message, you may rely upon that!” 

M. Derbanville no longer urged the invitation to the 
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ball upon his niece, and as soon after as he could do so, 
he bade his brother-in-law good-bye. He was not at his 
ease in that house. People are seldom at ease with those 
whom they have contrived to humiliate, when they had a 
good opportunity of delicately obliging them. 

M. Rebaud, after having again examined Valerie’s 
drawings, made since her entrance into the studio, and the 
easel-pieces she had painted in oil, appeared to be still less 
disposed to allow her to lose , as he said, a part of her day. 
He at length consented, but with reluctance, and on 
the following day Valerie was introduced by Caroline to 
Madame Lagrange, who was rather a contractor or agent 
for porcelain painting than a painter or artist herself. But 
constant habit had given her the power of judging readily 
enough of the talent of those who were presented to her. 

“A few days’ study,” she said to Valerie, after having 
examined the two little pictures she brought for her in¬ 
spection, u will give you a perfect knowledge of the use of 
our colours. You appear to work easily and rapidly; there 
is nothing stiff or studied in what you have shown me; 
it is done at once, off-hand—just what we require. You 
may soon become, I think, a clever painter on porcelain, 
and in this line obtain a deserved reputation; but if you 
take my advice, you will confine yourself to saleable works. 
Fine paintings upon porcelain rarely find purchasers so 
capable of appreciating them as to pay what they are 
worth. Capital artists in this branch abound so much at 
Sevres, that it is almost folly to expect any increase in 
their numbers will be needed. Now, as this is intended 
by you only as a temporary resource, without giving up 
painting, you must make up your mind often to do 
things that are beneath your talent, and to execute them 
with the utmost care; by so doing, you will be less in want 
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of work than others. Come on Monday morning, at eight 
o’clock. A week will be sufficient, I think, to enable 
you to complete your first effort as a porcelain painter; 
after that I will give you work to do at home.” 

Valerie felt quite happy as she left Madame Lagrange; 
she thanked Caroline a thousand times, and ran borne 
to tell her father the good news. 

“ My poor Valerie,” said the lieutenant, with a sigh, 
“ I regret still more than M. Rebaud to see you sacrifice 
a part of those studies which are destined, perhaps, to 
develope a first-rate talent. Heaven will, however, reward 
you for your filial devotion, and, in spite of all obstacles, 
you will one day be a distinguished painter.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE PORCELAIN PAINTER. 

Valerie did not find it so easy as she had imagined to 
use the colours employed in porcelain-painting, all of 
which are manufactured from mineral substances. Accus¬ 
tomed to fill up her palette liberally, and to be able to 
return to a tint, to heighten or subdue it at pleasure, 
she did not know what to do when her palette contained 
little more than the exact quantity of colour required. 
She found, too, that she could only lighten her colours 
with great precaution by means of spirit of turpentine i 
and that she had to avoid working them upon the palette 
with the colour-knife; and, above all, it was essentia 1 
that one touch of the brush should be sufficient to laj 
on a tint, and blend it harmoniously with the others. 
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What rendered her start much more difficult, was her 
desire to outdo her companion; to distinguish herself 
by giving some effect to the flowers painted in one or 
two colours only, perfectly flat, and which form what is 
called a sprinkling upon the common porcelain. 

“ Be satisfied to let well alone,” said Madame 
Lagrange. “ Confine yourself to doing only what you 
are required to do, and you will succeed; excellence will 
be sure to follow in due time. None of my young girls 
paint as well as you do; but their habit of using our 
colours, and their submission in learning what may be 
called the business , renders them superior to you at * 
present. Look how lightly and skilfully Francine is 
laying in that brown ground! She looks as if she were 
playing with it. Well! to lay in a ground is a difficult 
thing. To-morrow I will permit you to try; for, my 
dear girl, I wish to abridge the term of your apprentice¬ 
ship as much as possible. M. Rebaud has written to 
recommend you to my care; he is absolutely determined 
that you shall become a painter, and I desire it as much 
as himself, gifted with talent as you are. Porcelain¬ 
painting, therefore, you must only consider as an acces¬ 
sory ; this is why we must spend as little time as pos¬ 
sible in rendering you familiar with it.” 

Moved almost to tears, Valerie could only thank 
Madame Lagrange by a look, but that look fully ex¬ 
pressed her gratitude. 

The next day Francine, who was commissioned to 
teach Valerie how to lay in a ground, commenced by grind¬ 
ing upon marble with a mullar the requisite amount of 
colour, by moistening it with spirit; she afterwards took 
a large hair-pencil, which she fully charged with the 
colour thus prepared, and with rapid and bold touches 
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passed over every part of the vase which was to receive 
the coloured ground; then, with her right hand, seizing a 
kind of short, thick brush, called a pitois , and rapidly 
turning the vase with her left, she lightly touched the 
ground with this brush, in order to equalize the colour, 
taking care to pass several times over the parts which 
appeared to be more strongly coloured than the rest. 

Valerie, with all her skill, made many useless at¬ 
tempts before she attained anything like success. She 
soon found that habit alone can impart the requisite 
dexterity, and that habit can only be acquired by constant 
‘work. It was, therefore, evident that she must work 
steadily, and limit her ambition to executing with atten¬ 
tion even those things which appeared to her beneath her 
powers. Erom the moment that her vanity was con¬ 
quered, the principal difficulties were also overcome. 

At the end of the week she was already qualified to 
earn something by her morning’s work, and the week 
following she was allowed to take her work home. 

" Could I assist you, Valerie ?” said her father, seeing 
how zealously she set to work at five o’clock in the 
morning. 

“ You could, indeed, father/’ replied Valerie, " as soon 
as I shall be sufficiently clever to be trusted with more 
difficult work. Then some delicate measurements will 
have to be cut out to mark the places which are to be 
occupied by ornaments in gold, groups of flowers, and 
figures. I shall lay in the ground, and you shall cut 
the forms of the mosses in paper, after having traced the 
model. You will next have to lay this pattern on the 
coloured ground, and, with a sharp tool used for the pur¬ 
pose, trace these forms upon the vase; it will then be 
necessary to scrape away the colour within the traced 
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lines: the rest is my work. But, father, if, in the mean 
time, you will kindly assist me to get into my head the 
names of the metallic oxides which produce the colours 
used in porcelain painting, and to become acquainted 
with the change which they undergo by the action of the 
fire, you will be doing me a great service.” 

“I ask for nothing better,” replied the lieutenant; 
“ but where am I to find all this ?” 

“ In the 'Porcelain Painter's Manual . I have not 
time to read it, father; and, besides, there are so many 
things in this book which I have just looked over at 
Madame Lagrange’s.” 

“ I will read it through, and make extracts for you,” 
replied the lieutenant. “ The least I can do is to aid 
you a little, my poor child. What you have to do is more 
profitable than my carving knife-handles; and if I can 
lighten your labours, we shall both gain by it: you in 
facilities for working, I in the happiness it will give me 
to diminish the trouble you take to place us out of the 
reach of pinching poverty.” 

Yalerie, deeply touched by these words, ventured to 
raise her father’s hand to her lips, and was overpowered 
with emotion, when she felt herself pressed to the bosom 
of that father who now no longer feared to let her see 
how much he loved her. 

The following day Yalerie brought home The Porcelain 
Painter's Manual , which she had borrowed from Madame 
Lagrange; for the poor child could not venture to incur 
the smallest extra expense; as it was, she earned scarcely 
sufficient to procure colours and brushes. The lieutenant 
set to work immediately. While she painted, he read 
aloud the articles which she herself indicated as being 
the most important for her to know, and in the evening 
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he made extracts. He was never weary of expressing 
his delight at the admirable discoveries of chemistry, 
which have led to results so certain, that the same effect 
may always be safely reckoned upon, when the circum¬ 
stances under which previous experiments have succeeded 
are similar. In seeing how much skilful handiwork is 
required in the employment of the verifiable colours used 
to stain glass, to paint upon porcelain, and to produce 
enamels, the lieutenant could not help feeling astonished 
at the possibility of selling so cheaply productions which 
appeared to him so costly. 

“ Scientific books are not so tedious nor so difficult to 
understand as I at first imagined,’* he said to his daughter. 
“ Nevertheless, there is in this volume a great quantity of 
words, the signification of which I should very much like 
to know. I find hardly any of them in our poor little 
dictionary. We shall have a better one when we are 
rich, shall we not, dear Valerie ?” 

“ Oh! we will then have everything you wish for, 
father; my sole desire, my sole pleasure will ever be to 
see you happy ?” 

“ One thing puzzles me,” continued the lieutenant; 
“ I mean these muffles, of which they are constantly 
talking,'and in which the painted porcelain is placed, in 
order to be put into the furnace.” 

“Just imagine, father,” replied Valerie, “a kind of 
little portable oven, which is placed in a larger one, which 
contains the fire, and you will then know what a muffle is. 
I saw one when I went with Madame Lagrange to carry 
some porcelain specimens to a man whose sole business 
it is to fire or bake them when they are painted.” 

“But why does not Madame Lagrange bake them 
herself?” 
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“ First of all, father, because she does not possess a 
porcelain furnace; and secondly, because it requires great 
practice not to fail in an operation of such importance, 
and which in itself would be sufficient to destroy the 
fruit of much labour. Think of all the care and precau¬ 
tion it is necessary to take in perfectly closing the door 
of the muffle, that no damp vapour, nor the smallest 
particle of smoke may find its way in. This would tarnish 
the colours, vitrified by the fire in a manner equally 
brilliant and regular, when they have been well laid on, 
and when too much spirit of turpentine has not been 
used ; any superfluous use of this spirit Imparts to them 
a dull and artificial appearance. And then, remember that 
all the colours employed are not vitrifiable by the same 
degree of heat. The heat must be so regulated—mode¬ 
rated, or increased, in such a manner as to effect a perfect 
vitrification, making proper allowance for the differences 
of the colours, and the distinct mode of preparing each.” 

“ It is evident,” replied the lieutenant, “ that great 
practice is required to attain perfection in this. But 
you have spoken to me, I think, of articles which are 
several times subjected to the action of the fire. Is it, 
then, possible to paint in some other way than with 
merely one touch, as you said before ? ” 

« For us” replied Yalerie with a smile, “ who only do 
the common work, one firing is sufficient; but fine paint¬ 
ings require to be retouched, and each time this is done 
a fresh firing is required, which may be repeated three 
times, but with great precaution, in order to avoid 
scaling , as it is called. You must also have noticed, 
father, that it is not allowable to use new muffles , for 
these might still retain some slight degree of humidity, 
even after having been made red-hot, so to speak, in 
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the furnace. The wood used to heat it must be perfectly 
dry, and in order to remove from the furnace any 
damp vapours that may have exhaled, it is necessary 
to leave the upper part of the vault open for some time. 
The success attending all this care is shown in the result: 
the painted porcelain which has been carefully placed in 
a very dry muffle, and becomes heated to the same 
degree as the furnace, is found to exhibit a lustre so 
brilliant and so equal, that one would think it had been 
covered with the finest varnish.” 

The father and daughter were so much absorbed in 
their new occupations, they had had no time to remark 
that for nearly three weeks no one had called on them 
from M. Derbanville. 

One morning, at last, Madame Derbanville and Heloise 
took the trouble to mount the objectionable “ six flights 
of stairs.” 

“ Oh! what a strong smell,” they both simultaneously 
exclaimed. “ You have, surely, painters in the house.” 

“There is no other painter here, no other person 
working than myself,” replied Valerie with a smile. 
“ Good morning, Heloise ! how do you do ?” she added, 
merely holding out her hand; but as that hand bore 
traces of the morning’s employment, Heloise contented 
herself with simply touching it with the tips of her 
taper and well-gloved fingers. 

Valerie was requested to open the windows, to change 
the air, which, according to these ladies, was hardly 
breathable. But Madame Derbanville soon became re¬ 
conciled to porcelain painting, when she discovered that 
this kind of work produced money. 

“In your place,” she went on to say to Valerie, “I 
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would give up oil? painting, which leads to nothing, and 
would devote myself entirely to something profitable.** 
“Valerie is sufficiently reasonable, sister,** replied the 
lieutenant, in a serious tone, “to be permitted to select 
her own career; the future must not be forgotten for 
the sake of the present. Persons capable of judging 
consider my daughter has a decided talent for art. In 
order to procure a few comforts for her old father, 
she sacrifices, at the present moment, a portion of 
that time which ought to be dedicated to study; hut 
I should be the first to oppose her sacrificing for my 
sake her future interests in a career which may probably 
prove to be a happy and a brilliant one.’* 

Heloxse approached Valerie, who had asked permission 
to resume her work, because she had that day to finish a 
piece then in hand, 

“ Cousin,** said she, in a low tone, “ I am sure you are 
angry with me for not having replied to your note; 
hut mamma forbade it; besides, I could not send you 
the money without her knowledge.** 

“ Let us say no more about that,” replied Valerie, with 
gentleness; “I know, Heloxse, that when you please you 
do nothing but what you please. My aunt has conferred 
on us a favour, and I hope soon to be able to discharge 
the debt. Let us speak no more of the past.” 

Madame Derbanville rejoined the two girls in the 
recess of the window. 

“ Valerie,” she said, “ I will send you the two pretty 
vases of white porcelain which stand in my dressing-room, 
and you will paint them for me, will you not ?** 

“ "Willingly, aunt.” 

“And I, too, should like to have some of your work,” 
u 2 
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exclaimed Helo'ise. “ Do you think you could paint, so 
as to suit my taste, two Chinese scent-bottles ?” 

“ I hope I can.” 

“ But, my dear child,” said the lieutenant, “ take care 
not to make promises which you might not be able to 
keep. You are very busy now, and your time is very 
precious.” 

“ Oh! Yalerie can do all this in her leisure moments,” 
thoughtlessly exclaimed Heloise. 

She did not know that they who have to work for a 
living have none of the leisure moments which are so 
wearisome to those who have no regular occupation; 
whose roseate state of life would be enviable, perhaps, if 
languor and satiety did not invade their luxurious abodes 
to punish them for wasting time which, if turned to good 
account, by industry and the performance of acts of 
charity, would have cheered and embellished their 
existence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 

Years passed on, ever bringing to Valerie the happy 
results that reward industry and perseverance. Thanks 
to the kindness of Madame Lagrange, who distinguished 
her on account of her steady application and her modesty, 
she was often commissioned to undertake work of con¬ 
siderable advantage to herself; and at a later period, 
thanks to the support of M. Rebaud, she had many por¬ 
traits and other pictures to paint, and at last her master 
obtained some pupils for her. 
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From that time may be dated a period of prosperity 
both for her father and herself which neither had ever 
before known, A convenient lodging in one of the best 
parts of Paris, a well-served, though always simple table; 
acquaintances of eminent talent and brilliant wit, and 
the possession of a name already celebrated in the arts, 
might have attracted to the quiet home of Yalerie and her 
father a circle of flatterers, if either of them had felt 
any desire to breathe that incense which the world is ever 
ready to offer to the successful. But Yalerie lived as 
retired as formerly: she occasionally met those persons 
with whom she had business relations, but, afterwards, 
she neglected even these, because her time had become 
too valuable to be spent in visiting. And if, in spite of 
herself she sometimes accepted invitations from her 
aunt, it was because she had now the opportunity of 
conferring on Madame Derbanville some of those pecu¬ 
niary favours which that lady had, upon one occasion, 
without using much delicacy, conferred upon her. As 
to the lieutenant, he never went out into company, 
neither would he receive visitors at his own house. 

“ What good is there,” he would say, " to lavish upon 
parasites the fruits of my daughter’s industry, merely 
that I may be told she has great talent, and that I am a 
happy father ? I feel this better than any one can tell 
me, and the public opinion sufficiently confirms the fact 
to render it unnecessary to have it repeated to me in 
the falsetto tones of a few fools, whose patronizing airs 
would make one suppose that they were conferring on 
us a great honour. Derbanville is a simpleton, who 
permits those to eat up the fortune of his daughter that 
make a laughing-stock of her; and he will one day leave 
her unprovided for. A fine example to imitate ! When 
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I look forward to the time when my Valerie will no 
longer be able to work, I feel that all I can now do for 
her is to spare what she would not spare for herself, 'so 
that, in her declining years, she may have good reason to 
bless the memory of her old father.’* 

Valerie had but one friend of her own sex, and this was 
Caroline. The same occupations, the same tastes, had 
kept up the intimacy established between them whilst 
they were both studying under M. Rebaud. Heloise 
could not conceal her jealousy at a friendship which she 
was neither capable of inspiring, nor of appreciating. 
Valerie continued, however, to love her, though not as 
she used to do 5 for there can be no cordial affection 
without esteem, and Valerie could not feel esteem for 
the character of her cousin. She pitied her for entertain¬ 
ing those feelings of jealousy which serve to torment the 
lives of vain, frivolous, and idle persons; but she dreaded 
her confidences, and she avoided, as well as she could, 
conversations that had so little attraction for her. 

Heloise was now more than ever intent upon marriage; 
but she was less than ever confident of realizing her 
visions. Thrown too early into the world, she had no 
longer in her favour the charms of simplicity and fresh¬ 
ness of manner. Moreover, it was easy enough to divine 
the state of embarrassment in which, under the guise of 
luxury, her family lived. So it was, that no suitor pre¬ 
sented himself to claim her hand. Poor Heloise was 
one of those pretty useless creatures, little fitted to 
win the heart of a sensible man who would expect his 
partner for life to be competent to fulfil her duties. 

One day she called on Valerie in a state of great 
excitement. 

“ You have, of course, heard the news ?” she said, in a 
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somewhat trembling voice. “Your dear friend is going 
to be married!” 

“ Yes, I have heard it,” Valerie quietly replied. 

“ If I had a friend who loved me so little as to get 
married before me, I would break with her for ever.” 

“ Heloise, how can you say so ?” 

“Why—you are not thinking of getting married, 
are you?” 

“ I suppose I must not think of such a thing, if it will 
make a quarrel between me and you!” 

“ Oh! pray do not laugh. Only to think that Caroline, 
who is neither pretty, nor rich, nor young-” 

“ Caroline,” interrupted Valerie, “ is but three years 
older than I am, and I am only thirty.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t talk of age ! She is going 
to marry a man, I hear, with ten thousand livres a year.” 

“Yes,—except what may be struck off from that 
amount!” 

“ Come, come, Valerie, you, too, are on the point of 
getting married, I feel sure. You can’t put your hand 
on your heart and deny it.” 

“ I do deny it, though, for I have refused an offer.” 

A crimson blush spread over the cheeks of Heloise, 
for she had never had the chance of* refusing one. 

“You mean, then, to remain single—an old maid?” 
she continued, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“ Not only is it my wish to remain single, but it is my 
duty also. My father could never agree with a son-in- 
law, neither would a son-in-law bend to his humc^rs. 
Now, as I do not wish to leave my father, I ought not 
to get married. Moreover, I have something else to 
think about besides a husband.” 

“Something else!” echoed Heloise, with some asto¬ 
nishment. 
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“ Yes, the pursuit of my art, cousin; my art, which I 
love beyond everything. It is the passion of my life; a 
source of never-fading pleasure and calm enjoyment, ever 
fresh and soothing! Oh! if you had but followed my 
advice, Helo'ise, you, too, might have become an artist; 
and what nobler title exists than that ? The artist 
creates worlds, calls forth every kind of emotion, can 
bring tears to the eyes, and smiles to the lips. The 
artist’s spell can so enchant the minds of the silent and 
astonished crowd, by the power of imagination and re¬ 
production, that they fancy the buried dead of past ages 
are again restored to life before them. An artist, 
Heloise, never becomes what you mean by an old maid; 
she feels that she is an artist, and the possession of that 
distinction is all in all to her.” 

Heloise listened, but really without comprehending 
what she had heard. How could she, indeed ? she whose 
mind was enfeebled by the idlest vanity, whose heart was 
withered by coquetry, whose habits of life were so wholly 
artificial that, from long-continued indulgence in them, 
they had become part of her very self. In the heyday 
of youth, and gaiety of heart, this kind of existence was 
fascinating enough; she then never doubted of success 
in forming a brilliant marriage, which would secure to 
her a well-appointed establishment, an equipage, and a box 
at the opera; but the veil of illusion was at last falling 
from her eyes, and she began to despair of ever finding her 
former hopes fulfilled. 

Heloise was consequently no longer so happy as she 
used to be, nor so cheerful. Occasionally some of her 
old vivacity would return, and this was always the 
case when she resumed the pursuit of the flitting 
phantom of marriage, which invariably escaped her just 
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as she was on the point of seizing it. All this u vanity 
and vexation of spirit ” rendered her an object of raillery 
to many of her dear friends . Society abounds with such 
amiable people that never fail to ridicule those whom 
experience does not render prudent, and who, blinded by 
the silliest vanity, retain, at a time of life when reason 
ought to be in the ascendant, the thoughtless notions of 
their youth. 

Valerie, on the contrary, between her father and her 
cherished studies, hardly perceived the rapid flight of 
time; thus her years increased without her knowing it. 
Occasionally the good old lieutenant, whose faculties had 
become weakened, would sometimes say to her, “ But, 
after all, my dear child, is it not high time for you to think 
of getting married She would reply playfully,-?— 

“ Father, Caroline’s example quite terrifies me; only 
think, since she has been a mother and a nurse, she has 
not been able to touch a pencil!” 

Valerie turned away to conceal from her father the 
emotion which she had concealed beneath a smile, for she 
was really formed to enjoy that happiness which she made 
a jest of: she would have made a good wife, and a good 
mother. But her love—her whole being—was so wrapped 
up in her father’s comfort and happiness, that the idea of 
a husband almost alarmed her; so completely had she 
brought her mind to the conviction that the presence of a 
son-in-law would be intolerable to her parent—capricious 
and often ill-humoured as he had now become, from in¬ 
firmity and old age. If she had attained eminence, if she 
had won something better than fortune itself, was it not 
to this dear old man that she owed it, and as a reward for 
so many sacrifices made.by him in her childhood, could 
she, now that their relative position was reversed, run tho 
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risk of endangering that happiness which it was the 
privilege of her love to bestow on her father, by placing 
him at the mercy of a stranger ? 

Devoted as Valerie was to her art, she loved her father 
more, and was well prepared to prove that she did so. 

It was to her that her uncle and aunt came to seek 
for consolation, when distressed at the vexations which 
Heloise caused them. That young lady, irritated at 
growing old, constantly thwarted their wishes, and dis¬ 
regarded their growing infirmities; in short, she was 
ruled by one principle—intense selfishness. That easy 
off-hand manner, and love of harmless mischief which had 
so long concealed this odious quality, were transformed 
into ridiculous affectation, and the practise of actual 
malice. Still passionately fond of the world and of dress, 
she ran into expenses which produced constant embarrass¬ 
ment in the family; and this was now rendered the more 
painful to her parents from their never having themselves 
practised self-denial. Moreover, M. Derbanville, having 
now retired on his pension, was still less able to meet 
heavy expenses than he used to be. 

Yielding, at length, to the persuasions of some friends 
who were grieved at the position in which the old couple 
were placed, M. Derbanville sold the property which 
belonged to his wife, and settled the purchase-money on 
Heloise, reserving the interest accruing from it for the 
use of himself and his wife during the remainder of their 
lives. 

He consoled himself, on taking this step, with the re¬ 
flection that after the death of both her parents, Heloise 
would at all events have an annual income of two thou¬ 
sand] francs (about £ 80 ) secured to her, and which she 
could not alienate. 
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Yalerie, to whom he had confided this piece of informa¬ 
tion, remarked, in a gentle manner,—“ So long as I live, 
Heloise may depend upon having something rnore than 
the mere necessaries of life.” 

“ Oh ! why did I not make of my daughter what your 
father has made of you, Valerie ?” exclaimed the poor 
old man, with tears in his eyes. “ Thank Heaven she 
has never been married! Her children would very likely 
have some day caused her to feel all the grief she has 
inflicted upon us. That bitter trial, at least, will be 
spared her.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

A CONTRAST. 

Heloise now visited Valerie more and more rarely. 
She was jealous of her, and could not contemplate her 
submissive and respectful conduct to her father without 
feeling pangs of self-reproach. 

“ I wonder, really,” she would sometimes say, with a 
a tone of bitterness, “ how you manage to preserve your 
looks as you do. You always seem so fresh, whilst 
I alter visibly every day! The other day, in a fit of ill- 
temper, I could not help cutting my portrait into bits. 
Now I am sorry for having done it.—When you took 
that likeness, I was really pretty.—Perhaps no one will 
believe the fact a few years hence!” 

“ It will not be my fault if posterity be ignorant of the 
matter; and I feel half inclined to scold you for not 
having shown more respect for one of my earliest produc- 
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tions. As to my freshness, it is nothing to boast of; for, 
like you, I bear traces on my face of the flight of time.” 

“ Hold your tongue; any one would suppose, to hear 
you talk, that we really were old! ” 

“ I remember, however, that at fifteen we used to con¬ 
sider the young folks of twenty extremely old. Now, 
as we are both a little more than twice that age, 
why-” 

u ¥e are, after all, only as old as we appear to be,” 
replied Heloise, drily; And Valerie said no more. 

To Heloise the cruel moment, in which the dearest ties 
of nature are rent asunder, passed away without causing 
any great shock; but it was not so with Valerie. The 
loss of her father plunged her into that deep grief which 
time, even, could never entirely assuage. All her affec¬ 
tions were concentrated on that beloved being, whose 
happiness had been the constant object of her care; to 
lose him seemed to her, at first, like losing everything 
which gave an interest to life. - 

From that day, the name of Valerie Lebel ceased to 
appear at the exhibition. She henceforth shut herself 
up in solitude, still working, however, more assiduously 
than ever * r but she bestowed her labours only on useful 
works, in order to augment her means of doing good. 
Her studio, well filled with pupils, was open, from pre¬ 
ference, to the children of misfortune. She sought for 
them in those haunts where merit, and even genius, is 
too often to be found struggling to get free from the bonds 
of indigence. Valerie knew by experience what industry 
and perseverance could effect; and while she was both 
strict and indulgent, exacting much, but at the same time 
affording that early aid which raises courage, and gives 
confidence and strength to those who struggle against 
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fate, she managed at once to conciliate goodwill, and 
to develope the growth of talent. 

Yalerie, in spite of her loss, gradually came to enjoy 
much quiet happiness from old associations; nothing 
moved her more than the sight of tears of joy shed by 
parents, when she extolled the merits of their deserving 
children. In the sincere affection and attachment of her 
pupils, she tasted some of that comfort which she herself 
had conferred on her aged father. A sweet recollection 
of the past ever acted like a balm in cheering her solitary 
hours; the thought that she had succeeded in her en¬ 
deavours to make her father happy, never failed to bring 
refreshing tears to her eyes—tears of gratitude to Heaven 
for having thus made her the humble instrument of 
doing good,—the consciousness of which was a glorious 
reward for the performance of a sacred duty. 

The only interruption to this tranquil existence, and 
this calm content, arose from the importunities of Heloise, 
who teased Yalerie with a perpetual lamentation over her 
miseries, fancied or real, and with frequent demands for 
assistance. This inconsiderate creature always contrived 
to spend her income in advance, and was always in diffi¬ 
culties. At last she affected to be very religious; but 
there was little real piety in the case. What she called 
heavenly love was nothing more than love of herself, with 
a whole train of unreasonable desires. Unfortunately, 
too, the original defects of her bad temper were greatly 
increased by the habit of yielding to it without restraint 
on all occasions. 

To swell the list of her follies, she conceived such a ridi¬ 
culous fondness for a dog of the ugliest kind, that no 
servant would remain with her. Lalatte—this delightful 
favourite—became, in short, a tyrant to her mistress, 
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and, through her, over the servants, who were never 
forgiven for any want of respect and attention to the 
canine autocrat. 

Lalatte's doings formed her favourite topic of conversa¬ 
tion ; her silly infatuation leading her to suppose that 
no other living thing could possibly be endowed with 
such sagacity and intelligence as Lalatte, and it really 
seemed as if the foolish woman could have made any 
sacrifice for this hideous cur. 

One evening Yalerie happened to be at her cousin's, 
in company with a few other friends; it was just at the 
time that the cholera was beginning to make such 
terrible ravages,—at that frightful period when some 
nobly sacrificed themselves for their families and friends, 
and did not hesitate to brave the dangers of contagion; 
while many others, on the contrary, fled, abandoning 
their country, where so many victims were falling daily, 
without troubling themselves about the fate of the rela¬ 
tives whom they had so basely forsaken. 

“ For my part,” said Helo'ise, “ if I were to hear that 
the cholera were in the house, I should instantly make 
my escape with Lalatte.” 

" But surely not without having first rendered some 
assistance to the sufferers P” inquired Yalerie. 

“ Instantly, I tell you. Oh, the mere thought of it 
makes me shudder! Yes, my darling Lalatte, we would 
go away immediately. You, at least, are secure from all 
danger, my pet! ” 

“ Undeceive yourself, madam,” gravely replied an old 
physician, who happened to be there; “ Lalatte is no 
pi ore safe from cholera than any of us. So, Lalatte, you 
must take care of yourself! If you should take it, your 
mistress will abandon you ! ” 
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u In such a case, I hardly know myself what I should 
do,” replied Heloise, taken aback. 

The conversation then turned to other topics. 

In the course of the evening, the old doctor—one of 
Vose jesters who are sought after in society without 
being either liked or respected—displayed frequent un¬ 
easiness at some of the ordinary movements of the 
dog in turning about upon the cushion which he occupied 
beside his mistress. He soon rose from his seat, and said 
to some one, with a mysterious air, but so as to be heard 
by Heloise, “ I am sure Lalatte is ill. I may even go so 
far as to say that she has the hypocratic , or death face, if 
one may apply such a term to a dog. You know that 
the hypocratic face is a sure indication of approaching 
death. I am afraid this animal will not last long; so, 
without waiting to say good-bye, I am off!” 

The next morning, about eight o’clock, the door of 
Valerie’s studio was opened with a great noise. Heloise 
threw herself, as if she were mad, upon her cousin’s 
neck, before all the pupils, exclaiming, “ Lalatte! La¬ 
latte ! Oh! my poor Lalatte! ” 

“What has happened?” inquired Valerie. “What 
is the matter ? How agitated you are.” 

“ Oh, Lalatte! my poor Lalatte !” 

“ Come, let us not remain here,” said Valerie, at the 
same time giving a look which imposed silence on her 
pupils, whom the mere name of Lalatte was always suffi¬ 
cient to provoke to merriment. 

But Heloise having sunk into a chair, with her head 
leaning upon Valerie’s shoulder, seemed not to hear 
her, and in the midst of tears and sobs could do nothing 
but repeat the beloved name of Lalatte. 

At last she managed to say, in broken sentences :— 
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“ Oh—forgive me,—my darling one!—Yes, I am a 
monster.—She licked my hand. She asked pity of me. 
—Oh, Lalatte! my only friend.—Oh, I have killed you!” 

“ You, Helo'ise; have you indeed killed the dog ? ” 

“ I have killed it.—Dead, dead,—there upon the pave¬ 
ment ! ” 

“ Upon the pavement! She fell out of the window, 
then ?” 

“ It was I who— Yes, like a monster, I did it.—I 
threw her out of the window.” 

“ And why, Helo'ise ? What had the unfortunate 
animal done ? ” 

“ I thought—she was going—to have—the cholera!” 

Valerie indignantly pushed Helo'ise from her, and 
resumed her pencil. Such a revolting display of selfish¬ 
ness greatly disconcerted her. It was with difficulty 
that she could restrain her contempt; and her manner 
was so expressive that not one of the young girls who 
surrounded her felt the slightest disposition to smile at 
the absurd scene they had witnessed. 

Helo’ise wept on for a long time, without a single word 
being vouchsafed her by Valerie. 

She at length perceived this, and exclaimed,— 

“ Not one word of consolation ? No pity ? Oh, La¬ 
latte ! in losing thee I have lost my only friend. Fare¬ 
well, Valerie, I do not desire ever to see you again.” 

Valerie had also determined that this interview with 
Helo'ise should be the last. 

But before long Helo'ise required aid, and she did not 
hesitate again to apply to Valerie. 

A long and painful illness ensued, requiring great care, 
which was zealously bestowed upon her cousin by Valerie; 
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and the wretched sufferer died as she had lived, re¬ 
gretting the world, and complaining of her hard lot. 

“ Valerie,” she said, on her death-bed, “ grant me one 
last request. There will be no one at my funeral—this 
is a sad thought for me—and my tomb unknown, too. 
Oh, no ! Let me have for my tomb a column of white 
marble, with my name engraved on it in gilt letters.” 

“ I promise to have this done,” said Valerie. 

A smile passed over the lips of Heloise, and she ex¬ 
pired,—thus affording another example of “ the ruling 
passion strong in death.” 

A few short months afterwards it was decreed that 
Valerie should behold, assembled around her own death¬ 
bed, her pupils and their relatives, all in tears. Pious 
and resigned, she abandoned, without regret, the bless¬ 
ings of earth. Her last thought was love and gratitude to 
Him who was about to re-unite her to her father. 

All whom she had aided followed her remains to the 
grave; all came unsolicited; and not till then did it 
transpire how charitable she had been. Caroline was 
the only friend she left behind who had known and loved 
her from childhood, but Caroline was not the only one 
who mourned her loss. 

Upon the simple stone which marks her tomb the 
name of Valerie Lebel has not been engraved in gilt 
letters , but the flowers that grow around this modest 
tomb have often been renewed, and the wreaths of white 
roses suspended to the branches of the willow which 
bends over it, have never been allowed to wither. 

THE END. 


COX AND WYMAN, PRINTERS, GREAT QUERN STREET, LONDON. 
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Price 5s. cloth gilt, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

L OUIS* SCHOOL DAYS. A story for Boys. By Miss Mat. 
With New Illustrations. 

“ One of the beet—the very beet—we here seen for yeara ."—Skarpft Lomitm 
Magaeim, 


Price 5s. eloth gilt, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

E DGAR CLIFTON; or, Right and Wrong. A Story of 
School Life. By Miss Adams. With New Illustrations. 

" This story is fbll of interest end school-boy adventure.” 

** We heartily recommend this story. Boys will eagerly devour it.**—CMffs. 

Price 58. cloth gilt, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

O RIENTAL FAIRY TALES. Now first published; and 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings by W. Harvey. 

“One of the prettiest books that has been published for along time. The tales 
are quite equal, if not superior, even to those of the far-famea Hans Andersen. 

Prioe 5s. doth gilt, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

S TRAY LEAVES FROM SHADY PLACES. By Mbs. 

Newton Crosland (late Camilla Toulmin), Author of 
“ Partners for Life,*’ “ Lvdia: a Woman’s Book,” &o. With 
Eight Illustrations from Designs by John Gilbert. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 

Price 5s. doth gilt, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

T HE LITTLE SAVAGE; or, Adventures on a Desert 
Island. By Captain Marryat. With beautiful En¬ 
gravings by John Gilbert; engraved by Dalzid; and most 
elegantly printed in Fcap 8vo. new type. 

Prioe 5s. doth gilt, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

T HE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. By Captain 
Marryat. With Eight beautiful engravings by John 
Gilbert; engraved by Dalzid; and most degantly printed in 
Foap. 8vo* new type. 
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ROUTLEDQE’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The greatest care has been taken in producing the present series. They 
have been carefully edited; but at the same time, no liberty has been 
taken with the Author’s meaning, or form of expression. They are 
printed in a large type, fcap. 8vo. size, on superfine paper, and illus¬ 
trated in the first style of art by H. K. Browne, John Gilbert, W. 
Harvey, H. Warren, Courbould, &o., and are, without exception, the 
Cheapest, Best, and Most Complete Editions of these Universally 
Popular Works. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

H ILDRED, THE DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Newton Crosland 
(late Camilla Toulmin). Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

**Mrs. Orosland is one of our most popular authoresses j sad any new work 
from her pen cannot but be weloomed by old and young.** 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

E SPERANZA; or, The Home op the Wanderers. By Miss 
Bowman, Author of “ Rolando's Travels, Second Series.” 
With Eight Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

" This work, it is ftallr expected, will rival in popularity either the ' Swiss 
Family Robinson,* or * Marryat’s Masterman Ready. It is a narrative of per¬ 
sonal adventure, and oannot fail to be a great favourite.** 

Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

M ATILDA LONSDALE. By Miss Adams, Author of “ Ed¬ 
gar Clifton.” With Eight Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

“ Many works have been produced for the amusement of boys: we are, there¬ 
fore, glaa to find that Mias Adams has, in this new tale, made a young lady her 
heroine; and it is hoped that * Matilda Lonsdale * will be as well known to the 
young ladies of our acquaintance, as * Boys at Home* is to our young gentlemen 
ramros.” 


Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 



TALES FOR THE YOUNG. Newly written by 
Palmer, and Illustrated by Alfred CrowquilL 


««This Volume consists of the most popular Nursery Tales in the language— 
newly written and illustrated,—which will, it is hoped, prove a great attraction .* 9 


Prioe 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 


G RIMM'S HOME STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Translated and Illustrated. 


Newly 


** Grimm's collection of Home Stories have always been great favourites with 
both young and old; and the present cheap edition, printed uniform with Hans 
Andersen’s Tales, will be the means of causing Grimm’s name to be as well 
known as even that universal favourite.** 
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Prioe 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

A MY .WILTON; or. Lights and Shades of Chbmtiah 
Life. With Frontispieoe and Vignette. 

'* Of aonsidarabls beauty, sad wall calculated for extensive nsnfnln— ” 


Prioe 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

"yy'OLF’S FAIRY TALES. Illustrated by W. Harvey. 

" WoITb reputation in Germany aa a writer of Fairy Stories is only equalled 
by Hans Andersen or the Brothers Grimm.** 


Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 


H EROINES OF HISTORY. Bv Mrs. Owen. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert. Comprising sketches of the following 
distinguished females mentioned in nistory :— 


Semiramis. 

Cleopatra. 

Boaaioea. 


Zenobia. 

Jane de Montfort. 
Margaret of Anjou. 
Catherine de Mediet 


Mary Stuart. 

Madame de Maintenon. 
Marie Antoinette. 


M Forms a most appropriate present for a young lady.** 


Seoond Edition. Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

S ketches and anecdotes of animal life, b? 

the Rev. J. G. Wood. With Eight Illustrations by H. Weir. 

“ This is an excellent Gift-Book for boyt." — Attar, 

“ A fresh spirit pervades the book, as well in thenarratives as the descriptive 
aooount of the nature and habits of the animals.**— Spoetator. 

" Is replete with interest and information, and will be a valuable work to tl-r 
rising generation.**—News qftkt World, 


Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 


B OYS AT HOME. By C. Adams, Author of “ Edgar Clif- 
tom” Illustrated by John Gilbert. 


“ A beautifhl and deeply interesting Tale, remarkable for its vigorous ai 
disciplined imagination, its lively and pure style, and high moral tone j it oan. 
not fail to be as great a favourite with the rising (generation as the tales by 
Miss Edgeworth, which have been read and re-read Dy almost all the world.” 


Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 


T HE ISLAND HOME; being the Adventures of Six You* 
Crusoes, cast on a Desolate Island. A New Edition, with 
Eight Illustrations. 


Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

S WISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, Advbntubes on a Di. 

sebt Island. A New Edition. The Two Series oomplttv 
in One Volume, entirely revised and Improved. Eight lllub* 
trations by John Gilbert. 
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Prioe 38. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

E VENINGS AT HOME; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. 

By L. Aikin and Mrs. Babbauld ; a New and Revised Edi¬ 
tion. Eight Engravings, 416 pages. 

Prioe 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

S ANDFORD AND MERTON. By Thomas Day. A New 
Edition, entirely Revised and Corrected. With Eight 
Dlustrations. 

Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

R OBINSON CRUSOE; including his Further Adventures. 
Complete Edition, with Life of De Foe. Illustrated by Phiz. 

Prico 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

G UIZOT’S (Madame) MORAL TALES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Translated from the latest Frenoh Edition by 
Mbs. L. Burke. Illustrated by Campbell. 

Price 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

G UIZOT’S POPULAR TALES. Now First Translated. 

Forms an admirable companion to Guizot's “ Moral 
Tales.” With Eight Illustrations by Godwin. 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

JOHN RAILTON; or, Read and Think. By W. Robson. 


, vi, xiaAv axil! xauu 

Illustrated by Godwin. 


<1 

** John Railton is a most interesting book; fall of anecdotes; and the great 
advantage of thinking of what yon read is brought out in the most entertaining 
manner possible.'* 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

R omance of adventure; or, tbue tales of entbb- 

prise. A New Edition, considerably enlarged, with new 
Dlustrations. 

Price 38. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

F FLUENCE; or, The Evil Genius. By the Author of M A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," &o. With Eight Illustrations, 
from designs by John Gilbert. 

Price 38. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

H ans andersen’s fairy tales and legends. 

Complete Edition. Illustrated by H. Warren. 

Prioe 3s. 6d. doth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

S ketches and anecdotes of animal life. 

Second Series. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.R 
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Prioe 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

T HE BOY’S OWN STORY BOOK. Selected and Edited by 
Charles Height. With numerous Illustrations by Wm. 
Harvey. 

Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince** Mary of Cambridge . 

In small post 8vo. prioe 7s. 6d. doth gilt, or 8s. gilt edges. 

T he fairy tales of the countess d’aulnoy 

now first translated into English by J. R. Planch e, Esq, 
With Eleven Illustrations by John Gilbert, and a Portrait, 
from Original Sources. 

Content* qfth* Volmme, vie.:— 

The Yellow Dwari. 
Green-Serpent. 

The Princess Carpillon. 

The Beneficent Frog. 

The Hind in the Wood. 

The White Cat. 

Belle-Belle; or, the Chevalier 
FortunS. 

The Pigeon and the Dove. 
Princess Belle-Etoile and Prinoe 
Cheri. 

Appendix. 

« The Fairy Teles of the Ooontess D’Aulnoy, after having delighted old and 
young for nearly two hundred ye an, are now, strange to say, for the first time 
presented to the English reader in their integrity. 

*' This assertion may appear startling to many who are f amili a r with many 
English versions of the most popular of them; bat it is, nevertheless, a fact, as 
the examination of this volume will prove." —Extract from Preface. 


Graciense and Percinet. 

The Fair with Golden Hair. 
The Bine Bird. 

Prinoe Sprite. 

Princess Printaniere. 

Princess Rosette. 

The Golden Branch. 

The Bee and the Orange Tree, 
The good little Mouse. 

The Ram. 

Finette Cendron. 

Fortunde. 

Babiole. 


In foap. 8vo. prioe 2s. doth gilt, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

S TORY OF AN APPLE. By Lady Campbell. With 
Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

In foap. 8vo. price 2s. doth gilt, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

T HE CABIN BY THE WAYSIDE. By Lady Campbell. 

Author of “ Story of an Apple." With Engravings, after 
Designs by Phiz. 

In foap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth gilt, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 


B 


LACK PRINCESS (The). By Mbs. Besset. 

trations by John Gilbert. 


With Ulus- 


LONDON: 

GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO.. 2. FARRINGDON STREET. 
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